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The Farmer, The American farmer has had 
in Daily News 4 Jarge place in the political 
and Comment : : ; 

and economic discussions of 
the past month. It might be difficult indeed 
to find—in turning back the pages of agri- 
cultural year books and records of current 
political controversy—any season in which 
the problems of farm economics were hold- 
ing a more prominent place. Some of the 
metropolitan newspapers, on their editorial 
pages, treat the topic either lightly or 
scornfully, and represent the farmers as 
making absurd demands. In all such 
matters the commercial and news pages of 
these same newspapers are conducted by 
men much better informed than the ap- 
parently languid clubmen who are priv- 
ileged to make satirical comments on bucolic 
distress in the larger type of the editorial 
page. The truth is that the position of 
American farmers, while showing signs in 
most directions of steddy recovery from the 
violent crisis of the period 1920-1921, re- 
mains difficult and unsatisfactory. 


Regional Crops Tt is hard to generalize about 
—Wheat agriculture in a country so 
and Cotton S : i 

Jarge and so diverse in its 
products as our own. We have been pub- 
lishing some interesting articles in recent 
issues of this periodical on the Canadian 


' Northwest, where the whole farm situation 


is dominated by two or three main con- 
siderations, the chief of these being the 
price of wheat. Obviously, agriculture in 
Ireland or in Denmark may readily enough 
be treated as a comparatively definite and 
compact situation; but in the United 
States we have to consider the farmer in 
relation to regional products, and to several 
almost totally distinct lines of industry. 
Thus the cotton producers of the South 


have troubles of their own that are not 
closely related to the farm issues that have 
engrossed the producers of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. The cotton grower has on 
the producing side his problems of labor, 
fertilizers, and the boll weevil; while on 
the marketing side he has his problems of 
storage, credit, and transportation. But 
the largest factor in the success or failure 
of the cotton farmer is the world price of 
cotton—a factor over which the individual 
producer has no control. 


Food Supply A very large cotton crop means 
_ that the supply is more than 
scaasinie ample to anerit demand at 
the spinning and weaving centers of the 
world, and therefore the price of raw cotton 
declines. Better arrangements for the 
storage of cotton, with the issuance of ware- 
house receipts upon which the cotton 
grower may borrow money under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Reserve banking 
system, are aids to the careful and solvent 
producer, and as such are welcomed. Im- 
proved transportation facilities, helping in 
the distribution of a non-perishable com- 
modity like cotton, are also obviously 
helpful all the way from the cotton field to 
the ultimate consumer of cotton goods. 
But the real remedy for distress in the 
cotton-growing districts is to be found in 
the evolution of those regions from the 
primitive plantation industry of cotton 
growing to the status of intelligent and 
skillful general farming. In the old days 
before the Civil War, under the slavery 
system, the fertile valleys of Ohio, Indiana, 
and certain other States produced the 
pork, the flour and the corn-meal that were 
moved in great quantities by river steamers 
to supply the needs of the plantations of 
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Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other 
cotton growing States. During recent dec- 
ades, furthermore, the South has imported 
vast quantities: of breadstuffs and meat 
from the West and the North. 


The South at 
Work for 
Better Farming 


The lower South has always 
been poorly supplied with dairy 
cows, and has imported its 
butter, while the children on large planta- 
tions and small cotton farms, as well as in 
the towns and cities, are seriously lacking 
in a proper amount of milk for a wholesome 
diet. Almost every part of the South is not 
only well adapted to the production of corn 
and the raising of hogs, but to Soya beans, 
cowpeas, alfalfa, or other crops suitable for 
dairy cattle. Southern farm families could 
multiply their poultry supply by ten, with a 
more intelligent application of industry. 
Fewer dogs and more sheep would tend to 
enrich the South. These remarks are meant 
to apply principally to the need of diversify- 
ing agriculture in- the cotton belt. This 
need is fully recognized by the agricultural 
colleges of the Southern States, by the 
State Departments of Agriculture, by local 
farm organizations, by most of the news- 
papers, by the local bankers, by the county 
farm agents, and by the federal and State 
farm demonstration workers. Boys’ and 
girls’ clubs throughout the South are in- 
terested in raising moreand better fruit on the 
farms, in the introduction of pigs and calves 
of good breeds, and in all that pertains 
to a better kind of rural life and activity. 


Credits, 
Prices, and 
Prospects 


The sudden post-war drop in 
the price of cotton had partic- 
ularly painful results because 
of the unfortunate credit system that had 
long prevailed. When tenant farmers trade 
for a year at local stores on credit, expecting 
to pay their bills after the cotton crop is 
sold, their solvency is wholly dependent 
upon the price of cotton. The sharp and 
sudden drop in prices made it impossible for 
scores of thousands of these farmers to pay 
their bills, and thus whole regions were in- 
volved in foreclosure and ruin. One may 
well wish that some magical recovery could 
be accomplished for the cotton growers 
through politics and legislation. It is not 
to be denied that there are conditions which 
can be standardized and improved by the 
adoption of public measures. But the 
main remedy lies, as we have said, in con- 
verting primitive cotton growers into mod- 
ern farmers. With the great development 
of the water-power of the Southern rivers, 
and the growth in that section of textile and 
other manufacturing industries, the South- 
ern farmer has the opportunity not only to 
raise his own foodstuff, but he may also 
find a greater measure of safe and stable 


prosperity in the opportunity to supply 
these growing industrial centers with various 


food supplies. While the boll weevil con- 
tinues to be an economic evil of. colossal 
magnitude, there are partial remedies that 
are already proving helpful, and meanwhile 
the South is bravely trying to add various 
other farm activities to the production of 


Southern farming will yet see bright days.~ the main cash crop. 














AN AIRPLANE FLYING OVER COTTON FIELDS AND SCATTERING A NEW KIND OF POWDER 
THAT DESTROYS THE BOLL WEEVIL 
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Truck Farming In Florida and some other 
se rh definite regions of the South, 
mas"y truck farming has taken on 
large proportions. The problems of trans- 
portation and marketing have seemed more 
vital in this kind of farming than those of 
production. It is not difficult in properly 
selected districts to grow enormous crops of 
celery, or early potatoes, or tomatoes, or 
strawberries, not to mention various other 
vegetable and fruit products. These crops 
involve relatively more hand labor and less 
machinery. On the marketing side, it 
becomes necessary for the farmers of an 
immediate district to coéperate in devoting 
themselves to a particular kind of product 
which can be standardized, and which can be 
marketed in sufficiently large quantities to 
obtain the service of refrigerator cars. The 
early maturing of Southern vegetables gives 
opportunity to supply the Northern market 
on a great scale during long months before 
Northern vegetables are ready. It is 
plain, then, that the strictly economic 
problems of the truck farmers of the South 
have not very much to do with the difficulties 
of the cattle feeders of the Western corn 
belt, or the wheat growers of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 


California’s Le Citrus fruit producers of 
alifornia’s ; ; 
Leadership  SOuthern California are to be 
credited with having done 
more than any other special group to point 
the way to success for particular districts 
specializing in certain definite farm prod- 
ucts that must seek distant and wide-spread 
markets. Much of the exceptional pros- 
perity that California now enjoys ‘is due to 
codperative methods that have been worked 
out on a magnificent scale. The fruit grow- 
ers’ associations have their packing houses 
in every neighborhood, to which the pro- 
ducer of oranges or lemons brings his crop. 
These packing establishments are operated 
under expert management. Much auto- 
matic machinery is used in the handling of 
fruit, and in its cleansing, grading, and 
boxing. The local associations are amal- 
gamated, and the citrus fruit business as a 
whole, with its central management, makes 
arrangements with the railroads and mar- 
kets the crop as demanded throughout the 
country. Following the example of the 
orange growers, the California prune crop, 
the raisin crop, the nut crop, and certain 
other products of field and orchard, are 
marketed on the codperative plan. 














MR. AARON SAPIRO, THE FOREMOST LEADER 
IN AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


(Mr. Sapiro, since his famous work for the fruit growers 

of California, has helped and advised in the shaping of 

many cooperative movements, including that of the 
potato growers of Maine) 


Handling And what California has been 
—— able to do with oranges and 
ooperation - 

other special products the 

apple growers of our far northwestern 
States have been doing with notable success 
in finding good markets for standardized 
products. The tobacco raisers of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and other districts more re- 
cently have been learning lessons of coépera- 
tion with benefits that are already visible. 
In all these various fields of special pro- 
duction, having a somewhat intensive 
character in particular districts, the original 
difficulty for the individual farmer lay in 
getting his wares marketed. He might 
have been growing peaches successfully in 
Georgia, but with no chance to convert his 
crop into money unless he could send it to 
some Northern city. He is now learning 
to market on the codperative plan. In the 
earlier days he would consign his crop to a 
commission merchant, and it would arrive 
perchance on a day when Baltimore, 
or Philadelphia, or New York was over- 
supplied. The commission merchant 
had_ little or no cold-storage facilities, 
and the peaches must be sold instantly at 
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THE LATE W. D. HOARD OF WISCONSIN 


(No man has ever done more to advance the agricultural 
interests of a single State than the late Governor Hoard 
did for Wisconsin. He served as Governor, was asso- 
ciated with the State Agricultural College, and for many 
years conducted a farm paper called Hoard’s Dairyman) 


any price they would bring. Frequently the 
Southern shipper did not receive money 
enough to pay his freight bill, and thus his 
crop brought him less than nothing. 


Results 
of Local 


Combination 


But with a local growers’ 
association, storage and re- 
frigeration facilities, careful 
grading, standardized brands, refrigerator 
cars, and markets carefully studied by 
expert agents, the producer is in a position 
to devote himself to pruning and spraying 
his fruit trees and looking after the quantity 
and quality of his crop. This, of course, is 
the thing to be desired; and the fortunate 
results have accrued from the application of 
science and intelligence to particular situa- 
tions. The intervention of Government in 
such cases has not been the chief factor. 
Where local laws had stood in the way of 
farmers’ coéperation, it was of course 
necessary to see that legislatures did away 
with obstructive statutes. Railroads as a 
rule have been only too glad to do their 
part. It has been to their advantage in 
every way to do business with responsible 
and well-managed associations of producers 


that can fill cars, or even trains, with 
standard goods properly packed. Many 
neighborhoods that were at one time en- 
gaged in general farming, on a plane of 
relatively low prosperity, have found that 
they could change everything for the better 
by building up a specialty of some kind and 
getting a reputation for it. 


Putting 
Wisconsin 


on the Map 


Thus Wisconsin, which had 
no particular character or dis- 
tinction as a farm State, was 
induced by the late Governor Hoard and a 
few other leaders, several decades ago, to 
specialize in dairy cattle and milk products. 
To-day people from all over the world go 
to Wisconsin to buy well-bred animals of 
several dairy breeds with which to improve 
their own herds. The State Government 
has lent its encouragement to the produc- 
tion of special brands of cheese, and Wis- 
consin creamery butter commands excellent 
prices. The farmers of the State have been 
made more prosperous, and the State itself 
has gained in wealth and repute from the 
development of its dairy interests in which 
coédperative principles and methods have 
been largely employed. While local speciali- 
zation and codperative marketing cannot 
by any means remove all of the difficulties 
in which American farming has found itself 
involved, we have by no means reached the 
limit. States like New York and Virginia 
could soon quadruple the market value of 
their fruit crops by using the methods of 
the Pacific Coast States. In like manner, 
Eastern dairying has yet to learn much 
from the experience of Wisconsin and 
southern Minnesota. 


Cotton The excuse of the Southern 
oe cotton grower for a one-cro 
or system ‘lies in the fact that 
cotton is so largely a ‘regional monopoly. 
Some cotton, of course, is produced in 
many other regions of the world; and the 
aggregate of this scattered production is 
large. India and China are _ increasing 
their cotton ouput, and we published in 
this periodical last month an article on 
Australia’s turning to cotton. Egypt has 
always produced a good deal of this fibre, 
and, under French auspices in northern 
Africa and elsewhere, there is a tendency to 
increase cotton culture. The British Em- 
pire is doing all that it can to lessen the 
dependence of the English cotton spinners 
upon the producers of the United States. 
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Nevertheless, our American crop will keep 
its leading place. In the season of 1914, 
the world production of cotton exceeded 
22,000,000 bales, with Europe’s consumption 
fully 12,000,000 bales and that of the Amer- 
icas, Asia, and Africa, only 10,000,000. In 
that year, the production of the United 
States was something like 60 per cent. of 
the world’s total. 


The American Turing the past two or three 
Crop Too Large years, the world production 
for the Market ; : 

has been considerably _ less 
than a decade ago, and European consump- 
tion since the World War is less than two- 
thirds of the consumption of eight or ten 
years ago. Our crop last year was about 
9,000,000 bales, as against advance esti- 
mates of more than 11,000,000 this year. 
More spindles are at work in the United 
States, in Japan, in India, and in China 
than before the great war. Europe has 
been too poor to use cotton materials as 
freely as in pre-war times, and is spinning 
and weaving smaller quantities. All these 
world conditions have to be studied by the 
leaders of American agriculture. We are 
in danger of finding this year’s crop too 


large for maintenance of suitable prices. 
There is no way, however, by which the 
individual cotton grower can be made to 
reduce his acreage, except as he can be 
shown that what is for the general good is 


also for his personal benefit. Less acreage 
of cotton, more corn and leguminous crops, 
more live stock, and a better kind of field 
rotation would give the Southern farmer 
a larger yield of cotton per acre and a higher 
average price. On the side of his baling 
and warehousing and marketing, the cotton 
farmer can be taught the value of coépera- 
tion. But he will remain individual and 
sovereign in his work as a producer. It is 
only by the growth of intelligence and the 
gradual prevalence of the principles of 
prudent agriculture that cotton growing in 
the South can be made to take its proper 
place relative to other crops and activities. 


Official 
Standards for ° 
Staple Crops 


Meanwhile, there are certain 
things that Government can 
do for so vital an industry as 
cotton production, besides taking the lead 
in fighting pests like the boll weevil or pro- 
viding for bank loans on warehouse receipts. 
Where a government, through a banking 
system such as that of our Federal Reserve, 
is promoting loans on certain commodities, 














© Harris & Ewing 
MR. GRAY SILVER OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


(Mr. Silver’s headquarters are at Washington, and he 
represents the organized interests of farmers with great 
ability and deserved approval) 


it follows logically that there must be some 
official standards by means of which to give 
character to warehouse receipts. Thus the 
grading of wheat has advanced from its 
earlier status, as fixed by large buyers and 
by grain exchanges like the Chicago Board 
of Trade, to an official status first carefully 
worked out by Western legislatures in a few 
States and afterwards gradually spreading 
over the entire wheat-growing belt. It is to 
be noted that on August 1 there will go into 
effect the new United States cotton stand- 
ards act, which has the full support of the 
American cotton trade and has created a 
flurry in the cotton markets of Europe. 
Laying aside technicalities, the reader un- 
familiar with the cotton business can under- 
stand that a commodity which is handled 
in large bales and moved by shiploads must 
be bought and sold under agreed standards, 
inasmuch as there is a considerable v ariety 
in kinds and qualities. 


Our New Cotton Liverpool, as a great center of 

— the cotton trade, has long had 
its own standards, and the 
Liverpool Cotton Association has main- 





I20 


tained its boards of arbitration to settle the 
differences that frequently arise between 
buyers and sellers. Our new law requires 
that all shipments of American cotton in 
interstate and foreign commerce must be in 
accordance with United States official 
standards. This law also provides arbitra- 
tion through the Department of Agriculture 
of all disputes arising in connection with 
such sales and shipments. The French, who 
are large users of cotton, have their cotton 
exchange at Havre, and they have been en- 
tirely willing to accept the new American 
official standards. But it has been otherwise 
with the British trade as represented by the 
Liverpool cotton exchange. There has re- 
cently been in session at Washington an 
international cotton conference, under the 
auspices of our Agricultural Department, 
attended by representatives of various for- 
eign cotton exchanges as well as by members 
of our own cotton trade. 


The Whole 
World Accepts 
OurCotton Rules 


American cotton men stood 
solidly with the officials of the 
Agricultural Department, and 
the British have finally agreed to accept the 
American standards, which thus become of 
universal application on August 1. Secre- 
tary Wallace, Dr. Taylor, and other officials 
of the Department have been able to assure 
the British that in accepting American 
standards it will not be necessary to dispense 
altogether with the Liverpool arbitration 
boards. It is plain to see that with India 
raising two or three million bales of cotton 
annually, with Egypt producing consider- 
ably more than a million bales, China a 
million, Russia, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru 
each from one to two hundred thousand— 
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with Australia also beginning, and --with 
other countries producing an aggregate of 
several hundred thousand bales—it is a mat- 
ter of great importance to have secured the 
adoption of universal standards. And it 
is no small triumph for the United States— 
and incidentally for the Department of 
Agriculture—to have brought the universal 
standard into existence by the simple 
process of having our American rules 
and regulations everywhere accepted and 
adopted. 


The Course 
of True 
Statesmanship 


Every such step as this brings 
added security to the producer, 
because it lessens marketing 
risks and therefore reduces the average dif- 
ference between the price received by the 
cotton grower and that which is paid by the 
spinner of cotton yarns in Massachusetts 
or England or continental Europe. It is to 
be feared that a certain type of political 
agitator who seeks public office through fo- 
menting agrarian discontent is not the man 
who is lending much aid to these really 
substantial achievements, that are destined 
to make the farmer’s life and vocation more 
secure in the future. On the one hand, our 
scientific authorities, both national and 
State, are helping the farmer improve the 
quality of his cotton seed, are experimenting 
to find better methods of cultivation, and 
are doing their best to circumvent the boll 
weevil. On the other hand, our trained 
and experienced statesmanship is doing 
what it can to extend banking facilities on 
favorable terms to agricultural producers, 
and is helping them to overcome the fric- 
tions and difficulties that lie along the path 
of the marketing of their product. 


The Wheat Belt, The immedi- 








and its One-crop 


Problem ate position 


of the farm- 
ers who are dependent 
upon the production and 
sale of wheat, as_ their 
exclusive or principal 
business, is probably more 
unfortunate than that of 
almost any other class or 
group of tillers of the soil. 
The principal trouble of 
the wheat growers is due 








THESE SEVEN BALES OF COTTON AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
EACH CAME FROM A DIFFERENT PART OF THE WORLD 


(Henceforth the American standards for classifying and grading will reach to the 


remotest cotton fields) 


to an unbalanced market. 
Whether one calls it over- 
production or under-con- 
sumption, it amounts to 
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A TYPICAL HARVESTING SCENE IN THE WHEATFIELDS OF OUR NORTHWEST 


the same thing for the individual farmer 
whose whole year’s effort is represented by 
the wheat which he has been harvesting and 
thrashing in the present season. The case 
of wheat differs from the case of cotton in 
degree rather than in kind. The areas of 
cotton production are quite definite, and 
they do not change rapidly. The world 
supply of cotton is seldom much beyond an 
effective demand. The United States is 
pretty sure to fill about 60 per cent. of the 
market demand for cotton. If we could 
produce almost as much cotton on a con- 
siderably reduced acreage, while greatly 
diversifying Southern agriculture, our cot- 
ton problem would be satisfactorily solved. 
The recent history of wheat production 
bears some analogy to the enormous increase 
in cotton production after the invention of 
the cotton gin about a hundred years ago. 
Cotton growing swept across Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas in the 
period between 1825 and the Civil War. 
Wheat growing in like manner swept across 
our new Western States in the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War as a result of the open- 
ing up of the prairies by new railroads, the 
settlement of rich lands under the home- 
stead system, and the ease with which 
(thanks to improved machinery) a wheat 
crop could be sown and harvested. 


America and There was no local market for 
a, “ crops from new prairie lands, 

and wheat was the commodity 

that could be most easily raised and that 
could best bear shipment to distant markets. 
Thus the competition of these new lands 


broke down the wheat farmers of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia. 
It also upset the agriculture of the British 
islands, and disturbed the equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption in 
France and elsewhere. The agricultural 
displacements thus occasioned were not 
permanent, but they were bound to last for 
several generations. They were aggra- 
vated by the introduction of modern ma- 
chinery into Russia, the growth of wheat 
production in the Argentine, the opening 
of wheat lands in Australia, and the increase 
of the exportable wheat surplus from 
India. Next came the building of North- 
western Canadian railroads, and the opening 
of virgin prairie soils in Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan. Russia, until the Great 
War, had been the largest producer of 
wheat, with the United States as a close 
second. India had come third; but this 
position was usurped by Canada in 1921. 
As a result of the war, Russia for the mo- 
ment ceased to be a wheat-exporting coun- 
try; and the demand for wheat from the 
United States and Canada was stimulated 
by the temporary needs of Western Europe. 
The world’s annual wheat production has 
been running recently at about 3,000,000,- 
ooo bushels, with the United States pro- 
ducing in recent seasons between eight 
hundred and nine hundred million. 


Europe 
Imports 
Less Grain 


The Canadian wheat crop of 
1922 was a little short of 


400,000,000 bushels. If Can- 
ada and the United States together produce 
I,200,000,000 bushels, and if the domestic 
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consumption of 125,000,000 people should 
average as high as six bushels per capita 
(it comes a little short of that) there would 
in theory at least be an exportable surplus 
of from 400 to 500 million bushels. This 
would have to be sold principally in Great 
Britain and the western countries of Europe. 
But meanwhile Australia, the Argentine, 
and India are naturally exporting all the 
surplus breadstuffs their farmers can raise 
and sell. As for Europe, the extent of the 
importation of American and other foreign 
bread and meat is dependent upon the 
prosperity of large industrial populations. 
If Europe’s millions are not profitably em- 
ployed in manufacturing, mining, and com- 
merce, they are compelled to turn to the 
soil, and to do their best to raise their own 
food. France, in normal times, produces 
wheat and cereals approximately sufficient 
for her own consumption. During the 
war, with her men at the front and great 
Allied armies on her soil, breadstuffs were 
imported in vast quantities; but France is 
steadily reducing her imports of wheat and 
flour. In other parts of Europe, as in 
Rumania and Hungary, agriculture is being 
rapidly restored; and in any case the general 
conditions of European trade do not favor 
large wheat imports. Europe is now making 
sacrifices to sell commodities in the world’s 
market, and is buying as little as possible. 


This Year's Such are the broad considera- 
Pol tions that affect the present 
price of wheat. Relative to 

the general level of prices in the United 
States, wheat is probably selling for less 
to-day than at any other time in our history. 
Last year’s crop exceeded 850,000,000 
bushels. The Government estimate for this 
year is a little less—about 820,000,000, of 
which two-thirds is winter wheat and one- 
third Northwestern spring wheat. Our 
wheat exports for the year ending July 1, 
1922, were well in excess of 200,000,000 
bushels, while for the year just ended we 
have sold to the outside world about 
50,000,000 bushels less. We have, there- 
fore, a larger surplus of old wheat than 
usual, and we have a crop that equals the 
average of the past five or six years. It is 
to be remembered, moreover, that this 
average is large, because we made extraor- 
dinary exertions through several years to 
produce wheat to meet Europe’s emergency. 
Canada, having been placed at a disadvan- 
tage in our markets by the new tariff, has 


been compelled to send a relatively larger 
quantity of wheat to Europe. Such a tariff 
barrier is probably worse for us than it is 
for the Canadians, and it is bad for both. 


Measures Wheat is of many varieties 
That Do Not and grades, and the great 

Relieve American millers like to blend 
the hard Canadian wheat with our softer 
varieties. To exclude the Canadian wheat 
is actually to place American wheat at a 
disadvantage in our own markets. Thus 
the wheat tariff is typical of the fallacious 
measures that politicians and agitators are 
too prone to offer to the agricultural in- 
terest. In our issue for July, we referred to 
the wheat conference that was about to.be 
held in Chicago under the auspices of 
Governor Preus of Minnesota and other 
Western leaders. After sessions of two 
days, resolutions were adopted relating to 
transportation rates, and a campaign was 
authorized to increase domestic consump- 
tion of wheat, to promote the. feeding of 
lower grades to live stock, and to advance 
the scientific study of all the problems in- 
volved. President Tromble of the Kansas 
Farmers Union proposed a special session of 
Congress to enact a law creating a Govern- 
ment grain-purchasing corporation, with a 
view to guaranteeing a price of not less 
than $1.50 per bushel for this year’s wheat 
crop. The motion had a good deal of sup- 
port but was lost by a vote of two to one. 

















THE LONG-SUFFERING FARMER DECIDES TO 
ENTER ORGANIZED POLITICS 
From the Tribune © (Chicago. Ill.) 
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The Chicago A National Wheat Council 
C Wheat was formed with an especially 
onyerence . 
able group of men appointed 
to serve as directors, including Mr. Brad- 
fute of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Secretary Wallace’s brother, Mr. 
Daniel Wallace, who is a St. Paul editor; 
Mr. Legge, head of the International Har- 
vester Company; Mr. White, President of 
Armour & Company; Mr. Byram, head of 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, and 
two or three other men of high quali- 
fications, including Congressman Sydney 
Anderson of Minnesota. Mr. Gompers 
made a sensible speech to the conference, 
in which he advocated organization and 
economic remedies along sound lines. In 
opening the conference, Governor Preus 
said that more than 10,000,000 men, women, 
and children of the United States are 
directly interested in the production of 
wheat. He added that, measured by pur- 
chasing value, the price is lower than at any 
time in half a century. The Governor and 
all the other speakers as a matter of course 
advocated diversified farming and the re- 
duction of acreage. But it was realized 
that to bring about a permanently well- 
balanced agriculture in the new prairie 
States must require time; and meanwhile 
there is an actual crisis. 


A Matter of +t was shown that hundreds 
oo of thousands of railway work- 
ers transport the wheat, and 

that many other classes of people are con- 
cerned beside the farmers. The president 
of Armour and Company advocated feeding 
one-fourth of the wheat crop to hogs, cattle, 
and poultry. This would mean a careful 
process of grading, in order to sell the best 
for human food while keeping the inferior 
residue to be used like corn, oats, and barley 
for live-stock purposes. Propositions have 
been afloat (the idea having been attributed 
to Mr. Bernard M. Baruch) for selling the 
Armour Grain Company of Chicago to the 
farmers as the beginning of codperative 
wheat handling on a large scale. Mr. Ba- 
ruch is an intelligent student of these prob- 
lems, and wholly sympathetic and dis- 
interested. Senator Capper of Kansas has 
expressed himself as rather favorable to 
something along the lines of Mr. Baruch’s 
proposal. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, it would appear, had in June 
called upon President Harding to use his 


influence in favor of a plan by which wheat _ 
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MR. BERNARD M. BARUCH, OF NEW YORK 
(Mr. Baruch’s studies of finance in relation to the farm 
industries have led him to suggest that the wheat growers 
should form codperative organizations and obtain control 


of a large company engaged in the purchase, storage, and 
sale of wheat) 


farmers would keep 200,000,000 bushels 
back from the market, and finance this 
storage project through the new Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. 


Proposals Mr. Gray Silver, of the Bureau, 
hong finds that our hold-over wheat, 


plus the new crop, will amount 
to about 1,000,000,000 bushels; and he esti- 
mates that 800,000,000 would cover our 
whole consumption, besides the seed wheat 
demand for next year and also the normal 
export demand. Mr. Silver holds, accord- 
ingly, that a retention in storage by the 
farmers of one-fifth of this total quantity 
would help to readjust acreage for the com- 
ing year, while stabilizing prices at a level 
that would help the farmer without injur- 
ing the consumer of flour in the towns. As 
we have already indicated, the cotton situa- 
tion is less difficult to control because pro- 
duction is restricted to definite areas. 
Wheat, on the other hand, is produced al- 
most everywhere, and the European coun- 
tries have greatly increased their acreage 
within the past year. Many of the reme- 
dies of a general kind as proposed might 























PRESIDENT HARDING WITH FARMERS IN A 
KANSAS WHEATFIELD 


(Explaining how they used to shock wheat in Ohio) 


serve some useful purpose; but the main 
remedy will continue as heretofore to be in 
the hands of the individual farmer. 


The Long Haul The railroads will continue, 
-“ — undoubtedly, to move th2 

ve crops to the best of their abil- 
itv. Meanwhile nothing could be more 
futile than attempts to force long-haul 
freight rates below a fair price for the ser- 
vice rendered. Muci: wh:at is grown east 
of the Mississippi River, where the crop is 
produced in reasonable qvantities as part 
of a plan of rotation, a given field being 
devoted to winter wheat perhaps no oftener 
than once in five or six years. It would 
serve no true interests to have freight rates 
so much. reduced that speculative wheat 
growing on the single-crop plan in the far 
northwest would break up the good farming 


of Ohio, or Pennsylvania, or Western New | 


York, or of Piedmont Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley. The railroads should be 
prosperous, with proper freight rates; and 
the short haul should be encouraged as 
against the long haul. The West should 
build up varied industries, and find local 
markets for diversified products, as against 
the speculative growth of a single crop. 
In this respect the wheat-growing States 
should take lessons from the cotton belt. 


The Fresh Jt has always been’ the case 
Crop that agricultural crises in this 

of Agitators Q 
country produce fresh crops of 
political agitators, who try to make the 
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farmers believe that their salvation lies 
along the line of electing loud and violent 
talkers to public office. Thoughtful and 
sincere men, who do not talk excitedly, are 
doing their best to find ways to bring rural 
life up to the best attainable standards and 
conditions. Men of character and brains 
in Wall Street are earnestly desirous of farm 
prosperity, and so are wise leaders like 
Secretary Wallace, Governor Preus, and 
Mr. Bradfute. The economic well-being of 
the country is bound up with the main- 
tenance of a prosperous, progressive, and 
hopeful farm population. Everybody of 
intelligence is aware of this fact, and it is 
only cheap demagogues who try to prejudice 
farmers against bankers and railroad presi- 
dents. President Harding, on his Western 
trip, chose Hutchinson, Kansas, a town that 
lies in the heart of the wheat-growing sec- 
tion, for his special address devoted to the 
subject of agriculture. Mr. Harding is by 
training and instinct a devotee of country. 
life, and he does not have to assume an 
unnatural pose to feel at home in a 
cornfield. 


President The tone of the President’s 
Harding and ¥ytchinson speech was opti- 
the Farmers 


mistic, in view of improving 
trends. No recent speech has more clearly 
shown the conditions under which the war 
had inflated our agriculture in certain direc- 
tions, while the deflation following the war 
had compelled painful readjustments. The 
speech reviewed the various forms of finan- 
cial aid that have been made available for 
agriculture, and it summarized a surprising 
number of measures favorable to farmers, 
as illustrative of the general interest that 
the recent Congress and the present Ad- 
ministration have taken in helping to 
lessen the shock of deflation. It is a very 
eloquent and upon the whole a very well 
deserved tribute that Mr. Harding paid in 
this speech to the work of appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. The President under- 
stands that farming is a life as well as a 
business, and he appreciates the dignity 
and superior importance of the farmer as 
America’s typical citizen. There is sincerity 
and justice in what the President has said, 
and it will stand the test of comparison with 
the fulminations of any of those political 
aspirants who are assuming to represent 
agricultural discontent, as an asset upon 
which to attain public office and personal 
distinction. 














The The special election in Minne- 
eee sota for a United States Sena- 


tor, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the lamented Knute Nelson, 
occurred on July 16, and was preceded by a 
campaign that attracted national attention 
and that was regarded as of exceptional sig- 
nificance. In the June primary election, 
Governor Preus had received the Repub- 
lican nomination over a number of able 
aspirants. The Democratic nomination 
was secured by Mr. James A. Carley. But 
in Minnesota the Farmer-Labor combina- 
tion, acting as a third party, had won a 
great victory in November, 1922, by electing 
Henrik Shipstead and defeating Senator 
Kellogg, and the Democratic party was 
eclipsed for the time being. This radical 
organization, in the June primaries, gave 
its nomination to Mr. Magnus Johnson—a 
politician of no mean abilities, and a pic- 
turesque orator at farmers’ picnics. Ship- 
stead had swept Minnesota by about 
85,000 plurality; and Magnus Johnson’s 
vote on July 16th was to be a test of the 
ability of the Farmer-Labor combination to 
put a strong presidential ticket into the field 
next year. 


A Governor Preus made his own 
pier] appeal to Minnesota voters, 


emphasizing independent con- 
victions, and not feeling obliged to defend 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff or any other 
recent Republican enactment that did not 
wholly meet his views. Magnus Johnson, 
on the other hand, identified himself com- 
pletely with Senator LaFollette, and others 
of the so-called radical group at Washing- 
ton. To an outsider looking on at the con- 
test with a calm and reasoning mind, it 
might well have seemed that Governor 
Preus was much bette1 qualified to represent 
the agricultural interests of Minnesota and 
the Northwest than the angry-toned Magnus 
Johnson. But effervescent radicalism makes 
its periodic appeal to crowds; and the voters 
were perfectly free to try the experiment 
of seeing if Magnus could really perform the 
great things at Washington that he was 
promising in fluent and colloquial phrases. 
When the votes were counted, it was found 
that Minnesota had elected Mr. Johnson 
by a decisive plurality. He succeeds the 
veteran Senator Knute Nelson, and be- 
comes the colleague of Henrik Shipstead, 
who defeated the distinguished lawyer and 
publicist, Frank B. Kellogg, last fall. 
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SENATOR-ELECT MAGNUS JOHNSON, FARMER: 
LABOR LEADER OF MINNESOTA 


Henry Ford 
and his 
Buying Public 


A current reference book says 
that Mr. Henry Ford turns 
out about 3500 automobiles 
a day; but, if late reports are correct, the 
Ford Motor Company is producing about 
twice as many cars each working day—a 
scale that, if maintained, would mean two 
million cars a year. Mr. Ford’s business 
was never so large or so highly organized as 
in the present season. Immense issues of 
public securities have recently been thrown 
on the market that are, in no small part, a 
result of locality interest in good roads. 
When every farmer and almost every me- 
chanic has an automobile, it is easy enough 
to obtain votes favorable to the issue of 
county bonds to build roads in coéperation 
with State programs. The new Ford selling 
methods, it is said, are discovering that the 
country is by no means as yet “saturated” 
with cars. In addition to handling passen- 
ger cars, the hundreds of Ford agencies 
everywhere are selling Ford tractors, and 
they have begun to handle Mr. Ford’s 
fertilizers, while it is reported that they 
are also to deal in Ford’s bituminous 
coal. The freight cars on Mr. Ford’s rail- 
road, it is stated, are painted yellow with 
the word “Ford” on them in bold black 
letters. The whole country looks.on in 
wonder. 
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MR. HENRY FORD IN A FAMOUS EPISODE 
(It was in December, 1915, that the Ford Peace Ship 
sailed for Europe with a group of people whose object was 
to persuade European governments to end the war for 
humanity’s sake. The picture shows Mr. Ford (left) at 
that time with Herman Bernstein, editor of the Jewish 
Tribune of New York. It is announced that Mr. Bern- 
stein is now bringing a libel suit against Mr. Ford, whose 
weekly paper, the Dearborn Independent, is deemed 

unfriendly to their race by American Jews) 
“WillHe — For publicity and popularity, 
Run?" is the name Forp has not been 
the Question és : 
equalled in our day. Various 
newspapers have been testing the presidential 
preferences of its readers throughout the 
country, with the result that Mr. Henry 
Ford is greatly in the lead, with President 
Harding second, and with Mr. McAdoo 
trailing a good way behind as third. Mr. 
Henry Ford was born July 30, 1863, and is 
therefore just completing his rounded sixty 
years. While he is not an avowed candidate 
for the presidency, it is perfectly obvious 
to everybody that if the election were to be 
held this year he would be put in the field 
at the head of a third ticket if he failed to 
secure the Democratic nomination. It has 
been stated everywhere that Mr. Ford 
would not be favorably considered by 
either of the two great party conventions, 
and that he would surely be a presidential 
candidate next year on an independent 
ticket. But it is by no means certain that 
his name may not assume great prominence 
in the Democratic convention. 
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A It must not be forgotten that 
z — Ford enjoyed President Wil- 
son’s friendship and _ confi- 
dence, and that his famous campaign for 
the United States Senate against Truman 
H. Newberry in 1918 was waged as a regular 
Democratic candidate. Although he did not 
win the seat, he made an issue which has 
resulted in the retirement of both Senator 
Newberry and Senator Townsend. Mr. 
Ford is by no means, therefore, lacking in 
actual political experience. He began life 
as a mechanic, and has made his way to the 
head of what is by far the largest personally 
owned and directed business in the world. 
His career interests everybody; and to the 
Western and Southern mind his great busi- 
ness achievements are identified with a dif- 
fusion of benefits to plain people. It is 
quite possible that the demand for Mr. Ford 
might next year sweep the Democratic 
convention off its feet. On the other hand, 
the wheel of political fortune may so re- 
volve as to have excluded Mr. Ford from 
political prominence before next July. As 
things now look, “Henry” will certainly 
“make thé run.” 


Mr. Harding That Mr. Harding will be re- 
Will Lead —_ nominated by the Republicans 
the Republicans . ri 
is now an accepted fact, in so 
far as human foresight can go. His speeches 
across the country on his way to the Pacific 
Coast were fully reported, and it was the 
concerted view of the numerous political 
reporters who accompanied the presidential 
party that the speeches were well received 
and that the President himself was strength- 
ened in popular esteem by his numerous 
appearances. In a series of well prepared 
addresses, the work of the Administration 
was presented constructively, with favor- 
able reactions upon public opinion. Un- 
doubtedly the visit to Alaska will have 
resulted beneficially for the further political 
and economic progress of that great terri- 
tory. The President and Mrs. Harding have 
the country’s personal good-will in a 
marked degree. 


Oscar Under- The return last month of 
asd on Our Senator Oscar W. Underwood 
olicies oe 

of Alabama from a visit to 
Europe was promptly followed by the issu- 
ance of a statement on American foreign 
policy that attracted wide attention. It 
was expected that Senator Underwood 
would appear on or about July 20, before 
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the Alabama legislature, and make an ad- 
dress more fully expounding his ideas. It 
will be remembered that the legislature had 
requested him to become a candidate for 
the presidency, and that he agreed to make 
reply on his return from Europe. In his 
statement for the press, Mr. Underwood 
calls attention to the profound changes that 
have come about in Europe since 1918. He 
emphasizes the instability of European 
business as affected by inflated currencies, 
and finds that governments are almost as 
insecure as trade and commerce. He finds 
more causes of war existing in Europe to- 
day than at the beginning of 1914, and 
insists that our nation can yet do more than 
any other to establish permanent peace. 
He criticizes what he calls our negative 
position in the affairs of Europe, and he 
thinks we are drifting dangerously in our 
foreign policies. While the statement is not 
definite as to what precise steps the Senator 
would have our government take, it is plain 
that he would make foreign policies a fore- 
most issue in next year’s campaign. Mr. 
Underwood is greatly respected throughout 
the country; and is admittedly of presi- 
dential caliber. 


D Other There can be no doubt of the 
Candidates large support among Demo- 


crats that the organizers of 
the McAdoo campaign have been able 
already to secure. It is reported that Mr. 
Murphy and the leaders of Democratic 
politics in the State of New York are still 
hoping that they may be successful with the 
candidacy of Governor Al Smith. The 
name of Senator Ralston of Indiana is heard 
increasingly, and it is now probable that he 
will emerge as a candidate. The friends of 
ex-Governor Cox of Ohio hold that his 
gallant campaign of 1920 entitles him to 
another chance, and it is probable that his 
claims will be pressed with increasing energy 
as the pre-convention campaign assumes a 
more definite form. Other names are con- 
spicuously mentioned, though not backed 
by working committees. Among such 
names is that of John W. Davis, formerly of 
West Virginia and now of New York. Asa 
Member of Congress, as Solicitor General 
of the United States, as Ambassador at 
London, as President of the American Bar 
Association, and as a public orator who is in 
great demand, Mr. Davis has achieved a 
most enviable reputation. His candidacy 
would reflect credit upon any party that 
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SENATOR OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD OF 
ALABAMA 


might select him. Another man of the , 
highest character and of exceptional com- 
petency is Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. 
Mr. Glass, as a Member of Congress, has 
been a leader in financial legislation, and, 
as Secretary of the Treasury during a part 
of Mr. Wilson’s last term, he gained experi- 
ence while giving further evidence of his 
abilities. Without mentioning other pos- 
sible candidates, it becomes evident, after a 
rapid survey of the field, that the Demo- 
cratic party is not without an array of men 
of talent, character, and experience who 
may fairly be regarded as good “presiden- 
tial timber.” 


‘ Issues, " Many citizens are more con- 
yf and cerned about the issues to be 
mestic 


presented in the presidential 
campaign than they are about individual 
candidates. Such opponents of the Hard- 
ing Administration as are typified by Gov- 
ernor Cox and perhaps by Senator Under- 
wood, will wish to give our European poli- 
cies the foremost place. But Republicans 
will be able to show a long list of actual 
achievements in the field of international 
affairs, as against the theoretical arguments 
of those who favor the League of Nations. 
For example, the success of the recent 
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FOUR WESTREN SENATORS WHO WILL WORK UNDER SENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S LEADERSHIP 
FOR THE PROGRAM OF THE SO-CALLED “RADICAL” GROUP 


(Left to right: S. W. Brookhart, of Iowa; B. K. Wheeler, of Montana; Henrik Shipstead, of Minnesota; 
and Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota) 


cotton conference at Washington repre- 
sents one phase of our diplomacy. It 
would not be strange if the United States 
were found within a few months helping 
the Allies in adjusting the reparations issue. 
From quite a different angle, the Harding 


Administration will be opposed by leaders 
- among whom Senator LaFollette is most 
conspicuous, these men having domestic 
policies wholly in mind. Mr. LaFollette’s 
views were presented, broadcast, to Minne- 
sota voters during the recent Senatorial 
contest. Senator LaFollette holds that 
the farmers and the plain people are 
ground down under ‘‘a monopoly power in 
industry,” and that groups controlling 
great lines of production, such as coal, 
iron, oil, lumber, sugar, meats, clothing— 
in short, the mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and all important business en- 
terprises in the country—are manipulating 
the markets and ruining farmers. 


Mr. LaFollette stated his 
views last month in an ad- 
dress of which the following 
paragraph is a part: 


LaFollette’s 


Program 


The Progressives in the next Congress propose to 
repeal the Cummins-Fsch railroad Jaw and reauce 
the ruinous existing freight rates; to reduce the 
burden of taxation on the common. people—the 
consumers; to enact and enforce ahsolute publicity 
of all income tax returns and stop dishonest tax 
dodging by trusts and millionaires; to deal firmly 
with the monopolies in oil, coal, steel, lumber, sugar, 
meats and other necessaries of life; to call the gam- 
bling organizations to account and insure fair prices 
in grain and other farm products; to curb mili- 
tarism and imperialism—the twin iniquities which 


overwhelm the people with taxation, beget foreign 
complications, and inevitably breed foreign wars; 
and to mete out merited punishment to the profiteers 
and grafters. 


It will justify a great deal of study on the 
part of citizens during the coming year to 
make up their minds about the truth of the 
LaFollette charges.. In our opinion, the 
remedies for existing economic farm troubles 
and other abnormal business conditions 
do not lie principally in the field of poli- 
tics, but rather in that of scientific study; 
of market codperation; and of varied pri- 
vate effort. What the potato growers of 
America have been doing was set forth in 
our issue for April of the present year. 
Like methods must be brought to bear in 
the cotton belt, the wheat belt, and the 
cattle belt. 


The Supreme 
Courf an 
the Reformers 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has managed to 
produce irritation in a great 
variety of quarters during recent months, 
while bringing cheer in turn to other camps. 
There are lawyers and thoughtful pub- 
licists who believe that the power of the 
court to nullify a law should be somewhat 
restricted. Senators of the radical group 
are disposed to make the federal courts a 
political issue. Where the court decides a 
case with a divided vote, five judges being 
opposed to four, the layman is likely to be 
puzzled and dubious. Cases appealed from 
a State supreme court to the federal courts, 
are not infrequently reversed by the highest 
tribunal at Washington. Thus it happens 
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sometimes that a particu- 
lar issue has been passed 
upon by from twenty to 
thirty judges, before the 
Supreme Court makes a 
final five-to-four or six-to- 
three decision. When nu- 
merous judges have passed 
upon a case,witha majority 
of them recorded as sup- 
porting the side that is 
defeated in the end by five 
Supreme Court Justices, 
the mental confusion that 
results becomes painful. 
It is proper to discuss the 
subject, although no rem- 
edy should be attempted 
without great care. 


Some 
Recent 
Decisions 


, Some of the 
more impor- 
tant recent 

opinions of the Court, 


; 











quite fortunately, have 
been unanimous. This is 
true of the decision of 
June 11, in reference to the Kansas Indus- 
trial Relations act. It was held in a suit 
brought by a packing firm that the Kansas 
tribunal could not intervene between the 
firm and its employees, without violating 
constitutional rights. The court thus re- 
verses the decision of lower tribunals, and 
the Kansas Industrial Court is crippled, 
if not wholly eliminated. A decision an- 
nounced on June 4 sustains the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity act as against a suit 
brought by the State of Massachusetts. 
It was claimed that Congress had invaded 
State rights; and the national League of 
Women Voters is much elated over the 
decision that validates this humane and 
progressive law. On the other hand, by a 
five-to-three decision as recently as last 
April, it will be remembered, the Supreme 
Court decided against the minimum wage 
law of the District of Columbia, applying 
to women and children in industry, and this 
decision has had the effect of nullifying 
minimum wage laws in various States. On 
June 4, the Supreme Court reversed the 
Nebraska Supreme Court, and declared 
unconstitutional the laws that twenty-one 
States had passed which forbade the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to pupils below the 
eighth grade in public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools. Justice Holmes dissented. 


HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE, WHO REMAINS 
AT WASHINGTON AS ACTING HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The Question Jt was on April 30, as our 
pag a readers will remember, that 
*  the-Supreme Court decided by 

a seven-to-twe vete that American ships 
might carry liquer outside of the three- 
mile limit, but that no ships, whether Amer- 
ican or foreign, could carry liquor within 
the territorial waters of the United States. 
Annoyances resulting from this decision, 
although of very slight actual importance, 
have received more international attention 
and more press publicity than the Franco- 
German issue, with its profound significance 
to the entire human race. One might sup- 
pose, from the tone of certain English news- 
papers, that the sole object of passengers 
and crew on a transatlantic liner was to 
spend the week of crossing in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquor, and that ‘ booze” 
privileges inside the territorial waters of the 
United States were worth sending British 
armies to America to maintain, as a return 
for American efforts a few years ago that 
saved the British Empire from destruction. 
But this tone probably represents only a 
very limited and transient British senti- 
ment. Disagreeable comments in Parlia- 
ment are megaphoned across the Atlantic; 
but there are thousands of well-informed 
Englishmen who are able to understand 
and who have a proper sense of realities. 
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The Law _[t is the business of the United 
ined te States to stop smuggling, but 


it is not the business of this 
country to take the prohibition régime out 
to sea. Congress ought promptly to modify 
the Volstead law as soon as possible after 
the session begins next December, so that 
foreign ships entering our ports may carry 
their own customary supplies—locked and 
sealed—until they are away from the shore 
on their homeward trip. The British 
Foreign Office understands perfectly well 
that the Supreme Court decision came as a 
surprise. The question of liquor on ships 
that are engaged in legitimate traffic has 
only the slightest relation to the problem 
of dealing with the lurking vessels that are 
criminally occupied in violating our stat- 
utes. It is not to be believed that the 
British Foreign Office will care to make it 
hard for us to enforce our revenue laws. 
But maritime traditions and customs are 
important enough from the standpoint of 
a great sea-faring country like England to 
be defended, as against any sudden or ill- 
considered change. It is likely that Secre- 
tary Hughes and his associates in the State 
Department may be able after careful ne- 
gotiation with the British Foreign Office to 
agree upon some changes in the application 
of three-mile and twelve-mile rules. 


Secretary The State Department does 
oy? 4” not conduct its affairs amidst 


a display of fireworks, but 
it goes steadily forward. Mr. Hughes is 
not only a great lawyer, but he has an ex- 
ecutive capacity that would make it quite 
impossible for him to head the State De- 
partment without making progress in the 
solution of various pending questions. 
With the President far away on his summer 
travels, and with several members of the 
Cabinet also in Alaska, Secretary Hughes 
has been “on the lid” at Washington—a 
phrase once used concerning William H. 
Taft when President Roosevelt was absent 
from Washington and Mr. Taft was in the 
Cabinet. Our State Department has been 
in close touch with the work of its 
eminent negotiators who are at the capital 
of Mexico and who have been endeavoring 
to clear up the differences that have delayed 
the full recognition of the present Mexican 
Government at Washington. American 
points of view respecting matters in the 
Near East have been duly emphasized at 


Lausanne, and our State Department has - 
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been constantly advising Mr. Grew and his 
colleagues in their negotiations with the 
Turkish Government. 


Other The State Department last 
Br sats month was taking up in a 
oncerns 


vigorous way the question of 
our pulp supply from the Canadian forests. 
Some time ago a Canadian embargo was 
placed on pulp, and this threatens very 
materially the paper-making trade of the 
United States. Following the recent fish- 
eries treaty between the Ottawa and Wash- 
ington Governments, there ought to be 
a new direct agreement relating to pulp, 
wheat, prohibition enforcement, and other 
questions that concern people along the 
international boundary. We ought to meet 
the Canadians as fully as possible in their 
present willingness to make reciprocity ar- 
rangements. It would seem likely that the 
allied governments may move towards that 
attempt at economic adjustment of the 
reparations question that Secretary Hughes 
has recommended and in which the United 
States would probably be willing to render 
advice or take some part. Speaking broadly 
it may be said that our State Department, 
far from a disposition to “start things” or 
to be contentious and argumentative, is 
steadily engaged in trying to smooth out 
differences and to promote international 
harmony. 


China in Tt is probable that our State 
Prospectie Tenartment will soon be en- 
Diplomacy 


gaged in important negotia- 
tions having to do with conditions in China. 
Additional resignations of members of the 
Chinese Cabinet have followed many evi- 
dences of an almost complete breakdown of 
central governmental authority. Banditry 
and confusion are wide-spread, and foreign 
interests are imperilled in various ways. 
This unhappy condition is leading certain 
governments to consider a resumption of 
their old-time spheres of influence in China, 
and there is a tendency in British circles 
and elsewhere to speak slightingly of the 
value of the Nine Power Treaty relating 
to China that was a part of the American 
program at the Washington Conference. 
The object of that treaty was to secure the 
independence and integrity of China, and 
to enable it to develop without undue for- 
eign interference. France has now quite 
tardily ratified the naval ratio agreement 
and one or two other of the Washington 
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treaties, and will probably in the near future 
follow all the other eight signatories in 
ratifying the Nine Power Chinese treaty. 


Chinese Fi. Within three months after 
nances and the France ratifies, it is required 
Open Door 5 

that there shall be an interna- 

tional conference for giving practical effect 
to the proposed 2!% per cent. increase in the 
Chinese customs duties. Thereupon a lively 
debate will occur as to how the increased 
Chinese revenues shall be employed. This 
topic was recently discussed by Mr. E. S. 
Glines of New York at a meeting of the 
advisory committee on Far Eastern affairs 
that was appointed a year or two ago by 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Glines is chairman 
of the committee, and its other members 
also represent important American busi- 
ness interests in China and the East. Mr. 
Glines is strongly of the opinion that the 
increased revenues should be devoted to 
the protection of China’s outstanding for- 
eign obligations. Such a use of new funds, 


while seemingly more advantageous to 
Japan than to any other single creditor 
country, would help to lessen the pressure 
for military intervention. Mr. Glines thinks 


that such intervention, quite apart from 
its bearing upon the Chinese themselves, 
would mean for the United States more ex- 
pense and less profit than for any other 
country that is interested in Chinese trade. 
That the Chinese themselves must work 
out their own internal problems seems to 
be a conclusion that American opinion 
and our State Department ought to sup- 
port. These are questions that are likely 
to emerge much more definitely in the near 
future. The “open door” policy, in the 
long run, seems best from our standpoint. 
It is understood that the British Govern- 
ment has named its commissioners well in 
advance, and has set them at work in an- 
ticipation of the international conference on 
Chinese finances that must soon be held. 
Our own Government should of course 
proceed with similar foresight. 
Porto Rico President Harding’s great 
Enjoying @ summer journey contemplates 
‘ood Year 
passage through the Panama 
Canal, a brief visit to our beautiful insular 
territory of Porto Rico, and arrival in New 
York about the middle of August. He will 
find Porto Rico in a generally flourishing 
condition. Governor Towner’s message to 
the legislature, which was presented in 
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June, opens with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s expected visit, for which due official 
preparation will have been made. The 
island is enjoying larger revenues than 
usual this year, these being helped by the 
new tariff. Governor Towner’s message 
discloses at many points the advantages 
that Porto Rico is quite sure to derive from 
his intimate acquaintance with our national 
and State policies. He will endeavor to se- 
cure for Porto Rico an extension of our 
Federal aid to roads, and proportionate 
grants under several agricultural, educa- 
tional, and other laws by virtue of which 
the Government at Washington is now 
codperating with the States. Especial 
attention is given in the message to the 
need of enlarged expenditure in Porto Rico 
for the removal of illiteracy, expansion of 
educational facilities, and for vocational 
training. Governor Towner expresses his 
own conviction that Porto Rico in the future 
ought to become one of the States of the 
Union, and he advises the island to go 
steadily forward with that object in view. 


Farmer Govern- Tt would be 
ment Defeated 
in Ontario 


interesting to 
know what influence, if any, 
the general elections in On- 
tario (late in June) had upon the result in 
Minnesota, just across the border. In the 
Canadian province, the voters administered - 
a sharp rebuke to the Farmer-Labor coali- 
tion government that had been in power for 
four years—at the very moment when the 
Farmer-Labor leaders in Minnesota were 
waging, against the old parties, an election 
campaign based largely on promises. So 
decisive was the vote in Ontario that in the 
new provincial legislature the United Farm- 
ers party has only sixteen seats and the 
Laborites have four. In 1919 the Farmers 
had elected forty-four members and Labor 
eleven. The Conservatives are now swept 
back into power with seventy-five seats, or 
more than twice as many as a united op- 
position can possibly muster. Premier 
Drury immediately resigned his office, and 
the Conservative leader, G. Howard Fergu- 
son, began the formation of a ministry. 
In an article contributed to the June 
REVIEW OF Reviews, Mr. E. C. Lindeman 
had forecast losses for the Farmer-Labor 
coalition, though he had not expected that 
the Conservatives would win a clear ma- 
jority. One of the issues in Ontario had 
been the promise of the Conservatives to 
permit the voters to decide whether the 
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present “dry” law shall be continued; 
and three days before the election the 
voters of the neighboring province, Mani- 
toba, had cast prohibition aside and adopted 
a system which permits the sale of liquor 
under government auspices for consump- 
tion in the home. Quebec and British 
Columbia have similar regulations. 


The Coal 
Commission’ s 
Report 


While operators and miners of 
the anthracite coal fields were 
in session at Atlantic City, 
trying to agree on a new scale of wages, the 
Coal Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent made public, on July 8, its preliminary 
report. The commission is a strong one, 
with John Hays Hammond (chairman), 
ex-Vice-President Marshall, Clark Howell, 
George Otis Smith, Edward T. Devine, and 
Charles P. Neill constituting its personnel. 
The comprehensive report was signed by 
every member. It is a clear-headed docu- 
ment in the main, and takes the strong 
stand that anthracite coal, “a limited 
natural monopoly,” involves so deeply. the 
public’s interests that the industry should 
take its place with national banks and 
railroads in the matter of governmental 


supervision and publicity of operations. 


The United Mine Workers 
have for some time strongly 
advocated the nationalization 
of the industry. The President’s commis- 
sion advocates perpetuation of the present 
property rights and opposes government 
ownership, provided effective federal regu- 
lation can be arranged. The Commission 
urges an act of Congress empowering the 
President to take over the operation of the 
mines and the distribution of coal whenever 
the operators and miners come to a dead- 
lock over wage or other controversies that 
results in shutting down work. Such a law 
would be in line with the general philosophy 
of the commission’s report, as it has been 
uniformly true that strikes have brought 
greater losses to the public than to miners 
or to mine owners. It will be remembered 
that twenty years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt brought the parties in contro- 
versy over wage scales in the coal-fields to 
a settlement through his preparations to 
take over the operation of the mines for the 
public interest. With a formula for such 
an emergency and a clear legal mandate to 
the President, the possibility of emergency 
government operation would undoubtedly 


Opposed to 
“National. 
ization” 
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be a more compelling factor toward peace 
and continuous production. 
Freight ‘The figures resulting from the 
~~ 7" commission’s labors do not 
indicate that there has been 
any startling profiteering in the coal 
business. In ten years, both the retail and 
wholesale prices have about doubled; the 
labor costs have very much more than 
doubled, from $1.56 a ton in 1913 to $4.12 
in the first quarter of 1923. General 
expenses have nearly tripled and the cost 
of supplies has doubled. The weakest part 
of the commission’s report is that dealing 
with the much disputed item of freight rates 
on coal. Mr. Hammond and his associates 
very properly remark that this question 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; they go on, 
however, to point out that from 16 to 30 
cents of every dollar spent by the consumer 
for coal goes for freight and urge the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. to reéxamine 
the reasonableness of the present anthracite 
freight rates. Since the coal report came 
out the Commerce Commission has begun 
such a new investigation. This cost item, 
ranging from 16 to 30 per cent. of the selling 
price, may be excessive, but the reasons 
brought forward by the Coal Commission 
for suspecting it and for starting the Com- 
merce Commission at work on a new investi- 
gation are somewhat feeble. That “more 
than forty years ago, President Gowen, of 
the Philadelphia & Reading, referred to this 
traffic as ‘very profitable’”’ does not seem 
a convincing reason for attacking the 
present rates on carrying coal. 


What Hard 
Coal Miners 


Earn 


So many widely varying state- 
ments have been made as to 
the earnings of the miners that 
everyone will be interested in the results 
of the commission’s extensive study of the 
living conditions and earnings of coal 
miners in the anthracite fields. They find 
that those who elect to work the year 
round receive an income for a family of five 
ranging generally from $1500 to $2000, with 
some earning more and others less. To 
avert strikes, the Commission undoubtedly 
relies somewhat on the hoped-for law em- 
powering the President in an emergency to 
take over and operate the mines. There is 
also a recommendation for a continuing 
umpire and for various aids to the concilia- 
tion board. 
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While President Harding’s 
Coal Commission is thus striv- 
ing to reform the very much 
demoralized industry, householders will do 
well to take time by the forelock and lay in 
their stocks of fuel this summer. Even if 
there is no strike when the present wage 
scale agreement expires on August 31, the 
movement of freight on the railroads will 
be so huge in the fall and winter, unless 
unexpected industrial depression comes, that 
there is every prospect of real trouble for 
consumers who delay purchasing coal until 
_ cold weather makes it necessary that they 

should get it promptly. In the convention 
of miners and operators attempting to ne- 
gotiate a new wage scale, the former pre- 
sented a demand for a 20 per cent. increase 
in wages, which in the middle of July had 
not been granted or compromised. 


Lay In Your 
Coal Now! 


The 12-Hour 
Day in the Steel 


Factories 


One of the demands of the 
coal miners, in addition to the 
wage increase of 20 per cent. 
in wages, is the doing away of the 12-hour 
day. In the case of the coal miners this 
is a matter which applies to comparatively 
few men, only 3,000 in the entire anthracite 
industry. The much larger problem of 
the two-shift day in the steel industry has 
been brought to the fore again by the recent 
answer given by the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute to President Harding’s earnest request 
for a pledge that the reform would be insti- 
tuted as soon as practicable. The steel men 
now, through Judge Gary, recognize the 
existence of the strong sentiment throughout 
the country in favor of eliminating the 
12-hour day; in deference to it and to the 
President they promise to make the change 
without undue delay, when (as they quote 
the President), “there is a surplus of labor 
available.” In public interviews, Mr. Gary 
is saying that an additional 60,o00 men will 
be needed to enable the steel factories to 
change over to eight- and ten-hour days. 
He is also quoted as estimating that such 
a change would add 15 per cent. to the cost 
of making steel. 


A Matter of ‘lhe manufacturers of iron and 
Labor Supply steel, represented by the In- 

stitute, constitute about 87 
per cent. of all the iron and steel manufac- 
turers in the country. In spite of the at- 
tacks of labor leaders who describe the 
recent “pledge” as a mere empty gesture, 
Mr. Gary and his associates are not ac- 
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customed to speak lightly on these im- 
portant subjects and it would seem certain 
that a determined effort will be made to- 
ward the object desired by the President 
as soon as there is some let-up in the fierce 
competition for labor. Mr. Gary is strongly 
opposed to the present immigration re- 
strictions, which have, of course, a very 
direct bearing on his problem of finding 
enough men to produce the steel the coun- 
try requires. The volume of production 
has recently been such as has never been 
known in the United States, or for that 
matter, in any other country, even under 
the pressure of war needs. Last spring 
the rate of manufacture was 50,000,000 tons 
per year. Mr. Gary’s statement as to 
the effect of an 8-hour day (as against 12 
hours) on the cost of making steel is chal- 
lenged by the Federal Council of Churches, 
which has published a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, to Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, repre- 
senting, the Rockefeller interests in that 
company, which describes the change from 
the 12-hour to an 8-hour working shift in 
this Western plant as entirely successful, 
and declares that the labor cost per ton of 
steel is sometimes actually lower with 
the shorter working day than with the 
12-hour shift. 


Exaggerated Now that the captains of the 
steel industry have publicly 


Criticisms 
admitted that the 12-hour 

day should go, the opinion is unanimous and 
it will undoubtedly go, even though it be 
very probably true that in many of the 
mills no such entirely favorable results 
could be hoped for as are reported by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in the 
matter of costs of production. It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume that the 
12-hour day in certain processes of the 
steel industry is an inhuman and outrageous 
imposition on the men, or that it is con- 
sidered by them to be such. It is said that, 
in a great number of instances, the workers 
themselves desire it for the sake of the larger 
earnings that are possible under the two- 
shift day as compared with the three-shift 
day. Well informed people have stated 
that if the matter were put to a vote of the 
men actually working twelve hours—in 
open-hearth steel mills, for example—the 
practice would not be abolished. Further- 
more, the twelve hours of the two-shift 
system does not in all cases mean intense 
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and continuous physical work for that long 
stretch. The 12-hour man it is claimed is 
often one who is engaged in watching auto- 
matic machinery; and there may be whole 
hours of his shift in which he has little or 
nothing to do except to touch a lever oc- 
casionally. It was announced on July 10 
that another effort would be made by the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations to unionize the 
375,000 non-union men in the steel in- 
dustry, one of the chief purposes of the 
movement, as described by the labor leaders, 
being the achievement of an 8-hour day. 
It will be remembered that attempts to 
accomplish this in 1919 and 1920 were 
failures. 


The first advance estimates of 
the Federal Treasury in its 
operations for the year ending 
June 30, 1923, had an enormous deficit 
of more than $800,000,000 in the forecast. 
The actual result was no deficit at all, but 
a surplus for the year of about $310,000,000. 
Part of this extraordinarily successful re- 
sult came from the tariff duties, which ex- 
ceeded estimates by hundreds of millions. 
. The receipts from this source for the year 
were more than $561,000,000. Along 
with this phenomenal -volume of tariff 
revenue there was the intense business 
activity of last winter and spring which 
brought the income and profits tax receipts 
$178,000,000 above the billion and a half 
which had been estimated. To these un- 
expected pieces of good fortune were added 
the earnest and efficient efforts of the Hard- 
ing administration to cut out all unnecessary 
expenditures and take the most intelligent 
advantage of the new budget system. 
During this last year there was a decrease 
in the federal debt of nearly $614,000,000, 
the new fiscal period beginning with a gross 
debt of $22,350,000,000. In spite of these 
handsome operating results in the Treasury 
Department, Senator Smoot, who will be 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in the next Congress, has announced 
publicly that he would oppose any,reduction 


Uncle Sam's 


Income 
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Mr. Smoot feels that we have 
not as yet made sufficient cuts in the war 
debt to justify any appreciable reduction in 


in taxation. 


the tax burden. He predicts that Congress 
will pass a soldiers’ bonus bill and will pass it 
over the President’s veto, if necessary. 


The The United States has again 
a been favored with an abun- 
eports 


dant yield from the farms. 
The month of June brought in general good 
growing weather, and while in some sections 
of the east hay and corn crops suffered from 
a long rainless period during the spring, the 
average yields for the whole country are’ 
good. The newspaper statisticians are 
figuring that the crops now being harvested 
are, at present prices, worth a billion dollars 
more than last year’s on the basis of farm 
prices to-day and twelve months ago. The 
combined winter and spring wheat crops 
are less than last year’s by about 40,000,000 
bushels, but corn, oats, and cotton show 
much larger yields than in 1922. The same 
basis of figuring that shows the chief crops 
this year as worth a billion dollars more 
than in 1922 would bring them to be worth 
$2,200,000,000 more than in 1921. The 
prices obtained by the farmers for these 
products are not as high as they should be 
when compared with the prices the farmer 
must pay for machinery, furniture, clothes 
and other manufactured articles. In July 
quotations for wheat went below one dollar 
a bushel in Chicago, which on very many 
farms indeed represents less than the cost 
of producing and transporting the grain. 
The demand from Europe for the new crop 
has been small and there was a considerable 
volume of last year’s wheat carried over. 
Our exports of wheat during the past year 
were about 50,000,000 bushels less than in 
the twelve months previous. At the same 
time Canada gained about 50,000,000 
bushels in her exports, suggesting, as Mr. 
George E. Roberts points out in his National 
City Bank Bulletin, that Canada’s being 
barred from our markets by our tariff on 
wheat has‘simply resulted in her selling the 
grain to our former customers in Europe. 























THE ‘LEVIATHAN,” LARGEST VESSEL IN THE WORLD 


(The United States Government has just spent $8,000,000 to ‘‘recondition”’ the Leviathan, and has placed it in 
regular transatlantic service from New York to Southampton, England, and Cherbourg, France, as the principal 
move in an effort to make the American merchant marine once more a factor in world trade. It will be remembered 
that when the United States entered the Great War, in 1917, it seized the German owned Vaterland, which had 
remained at her dock in New York harbor for two years and a half. Stripped of her Inxurious accommodations, and 
renamed the Leviathan, the vessel became famous in the transport of American troops to France. When the war 
ended there was a second period of prolonged idleness for the great ship, which has just ended. On her first regular 
trip she carried 1792 passengers and 7000 bags of mail. She is manned by Americans and is an oil-burning boat.) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(Lrom June 15 to July 15, 1923) 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR 


June 20.—Mr. Harding starts from Washington, 
D. C., on his trip to Alaska. 

June 21.—The President, at St. Louis, Mo., 
advocates joining the World Court under condi- 
tions which would separate it from the League. 

June 22.—At Kansas City, Mo., the President 
endorses the grouping of railroads into regional 
systems, so that weaker roads can be carried by the 
stronger ones, 

June 23.—Mr. Harding recounts the Adminis- 
tration’s record of agricultural aid in a speech 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, where he also drives a trac- 
tor harvesting wheat. 

June 25.—At Denver, Colo., the President de- 
clares that the Eighteenth Amendment will never 
be repealed, although some changes may be ex- 
pected in enforcement; he objects to throwing the 
burden upon federal authority, as it would lead 
to formation of a federal police force. 

June 26.—The President speaks on taxation, 
in the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, showing 
how much, comparatively, is raised and spent by 
the Federal Government and by the States. 

June 28.—In a speech at Idaho Falls, Mr. Har- 
ding advocates consumers’ coéperation as a logical 
successor to the producers’ codperative movement, 
which has now reached a high point of development. 


June 29.—President Harding speaks at Helena, 
Mont., warning that, in event of another war, 
capital as well as labor will be drafted, and explain- 
ing his theories of essential codperation between 
employers and employees. 

July 2.—At Spokane, Wash., the President speaks 
in advocacy of development of natural resources as 
an aid to their conservation; he predicts a great 
industrial future through water-power develop- 
ment, with cheaper transportation and diversifi- 
cation of life pursuits. 

July 3.—At Meacham, Ore., Mr. Harding speaks 
on the mission of the Rev. Marcus Whitman in 
1843, and the preservation of Oregon to the United 
States; he participates in the town’s celebration of 
its eightieth anniversary. 

July 4.—President Harding is enthusiastically 
welcomed at Portland, Ore., where he favors 
quality rather than quantity in future immigration 
and advocates deportation for those’ aliens who defy 
the law; British armed sailors from H. M. S. 
Curlew parade in celebration of the occasion. 

July 5.—President Harding and his party sail 
from Tacoma for Alaska on the naval transport 
Henderson. Mrs. Harding is well and has stood 
the trip across the continent without bad effects. 

July 8.—President Harding arrives near Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, at the Indian village of Metlakahtla, 
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where he listens sympathetically to native com- 
plaints regarding interference with their salmon 
supply by the canning factories, holding out a 
hope of relief. 

July 9.—At Wrangel, Alaska, Mr. Harding de- 
clares he has come “as an apostle of understanding;” 
Secretaries Work, Wallace, and Hoover also make 
short addresses. 

July 1o.—President Harding visits Governor 
Scott C. Bone and the territorial officials at the 
Alaskan capital, Juneau. 

July 13.—Mr. Harding arrives at Seward. 

July 15.—The President goes to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, after conferring with Col. James G. Steese 
on railways and roads; Mr. Harding drives the 
golden spike, completing the Alaska Railway at 
Tanana Bridge, 415 miles from Seward and 56 
miles from Fairbanks. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 17.—The Railroad Labor Board rebukes the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for violating “decision No. 
218, after the Supreme Court of the United States 
had upheld the board’s right to render such de- 
cision, and has thereby denied to its employees 
essential rights as laboring men to which Congress 
had declared them entitled.” 

June 18—In Minnesota, Senatorial primaries 
are held for a special election July 16; Governor 
J. A. O. Preus is the successful Republican candi- 
date and James A. Carley the choice of the Demo- 
crats, while Magnus Johnson is named by the 
Farmer-Laborites. 

June 19.—Michigan citizens elect to Congress, 
from the Third District, A. B. Williams (Rep.), of 
Battle Creek; he defeats Claude S..Carney (Dem.), 
of Kalamazoo, by a vote of 9,148 to 8,763. © 

Announcement is made from the White House 
that on July 3 ex-Governor Robert A. Cooper 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, will become Com- 
missioner and executive officer of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, succeeding Charles E. Lobdell. 

June 20.—President Harding, by executive order, 
frees twenty-seven political prisoners who con- 
spired to interfere with the conduct of the war. 

The American Battle Monuments Commission 
is named by the President, as follows: General 
Pershing, Senator David A. Reed (Rep., Pa.), 
Congressman John Philip Hill (Rep., Md.), Thomas 
W. Miller, of Delaware, R. G. Woodside, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Fred W. Bentley, of Illinois; 
they will have charge of monuments to be erected 
abroad. 

At New York City, prohibition agents seize 6,198 
bottles of liquor on’ the liner. Baltic after break- 
ing British customs seals; other ships are also 
visited. 

June. 26.—The recent dismissal of Arthur Powell 
Davis, director of the Reclamation Service, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, causes widespread com- 
ment; his successor is ex-Governor D. W. Davis, 
of Idaho. 

Governor J. C. Walton, of Oklahoma, calls out 
the National Guard to maintain order in Okmulgee 
County, on the ground that Sheriff John Russell 
has neglected to enforce the law. 

Major-General Mason M. Patrick, chief of the 
Air Service, qualifies as a pilot at the age of sixty. 
June 27.—The Illinois anti-Klan law is signed and 
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takes immediate effect; it prohibits public assem- 
blies while masked or robed to conceal identity. 

June 28.—Attorney-General Daugherty moves to 
dismiss 226 cases against coal operators which have 
been pending at Indianapolis in the federal courts 
since February, 1921. 

At New York City, in an investigation of charges 
of police graft and corruption connected with pro- 
hibition, two police sergeants break down on the 
witness stand and confess false testimony to shield 
superiors. 

June 29.—At Scranton, Pa., the Anthracite 
Mine Workers’ scale convention ejects Communist 
agents and demands a 20 per cent. wage increase, 
$2 a day more for common laborers, check-off, 
eight-hour day, 2,240 lb. ton weighing of carload 
production, and free tools. 

June 30.—General Lord, Director of the Budget, 
estimates the surplus for the fiscal year just ended 
as $310,000,000; a year ago a deficit of $823,000,000 
was expected. 

July 2.—At New York City, Mayor Hylan signs 
a bill extending tax exemption on new houses until 
April 1, 1924; $5,000 is the maximum exemption 
on one-family houses, and $15,000 on multi- 
family houses. 

Governor General Leonard Wood returns to 
Manila from a tour of the southern provinces of the 
Philippines, reporting a restoration of order. 

July 5.—Senator Oscar W. Underwood, of Ala- 
bamd, declares his policies on fore’gn affairs, in a 
statement believed to be the first move in a cam- 
paign for the Democratic presidential nomination. 

Directors of the Iron and Steel Institute, replying 
to President Harding’s suggestion that the twelve- 
hour day (now remaining with some classes of 
labor), be abandoned, say that they will change to 
eight hours when “there is a surplus of labor.” 

July 7.—At Lake City, Fla., a convict whipping 
boss is convicted of murder for flogging Martin 
Tabert, of North Dakota, who later died. 

July 8—The United States Coal Commission 
submits a preliminary report recommending, for the 
anthracite industry, Government regulation and 
emergency power by the President to seize the 
mines, transportation, distribution, and marketing 
agencies; it declares that coal mining should be 
placed on the basis of public service instead of 
private profit and that books and accounts should 
be standardized and made public. 

July 9.—The Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts a farm crop worth $1,000,000,000 more than 
last year on the basis of present prices; the twelve 
leading crops will aggregate $7,829,912,800, as 
against $6,768,208,000 last year. ; 

The anthracite mine operators agree to abolish 
the twelve-hour day wherever it remains, and agree 


. to the requirement of decision by the umpire of the 


Anthracite Board of Conciliation within thirty days. 

July 1o.—Police Commissioner Enright of New 
York orders all city police to enforce the Volstead 
law and the Eighteenth Amendment. 

July 13.—Fred Lundin, former Chicago boss, is 
acquitted of conspiracy to defraud Chicago schools 
of $1,000,000, along with fifteen other defendants. 

July 14.—Mayor Hylan’s $25,000,000 New York 
City bus lines are enjoined by the highest State 
court, which on appeal affirms decisions of both 
lower courts. 












FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 15.—Alexander Stambulisky, deposed. Pre- 
mier of Bulgaria, is shot and killed at Vetren 
while attempting to escape. 

June 19.—Lithuania reélects Dr. A. Stulginski as 
President of the Republic. 

June 22.—The voters of Manitoba Province, Can- 
ada, approve a system for the sale, through Govern- 
ment stores, of liquor for beverage purposes; 
Quebec and British Columbia already have similar 
measures. 

June 25.—Ontario voters overturn the Farmer 
government and place the Conservatives in power— 
the only Conservative Province in the Dominion; 
returns for the 111 seats show Conservatives, 75; 
United Farmers, 16; Liberals, 15; Labor, 4, and 
Independents, 1; G. Howard Ferguson will probably 
succeed Premier Drury. 

June 26.—Premier Baldwin announces to the 
House of Commons a policy of expansion in the 
British Air Force, which will be increased by thirty- 
four squadrons. 

Moscow announces that Archbishop Tikhon has 
renounced anti-Soviet views and will be freed. 

June 27.—Premier Nikola Pachitch of Jugoslavia 
is wounded in the hand by a Serbian, who fires six 
shots at him when leaving the Parliament at Bel- 
grade. 

The Berlin Bourse quotes marks at 153,000 to the 
dollar. 


June 28.—Lord Curzon, in the House of Lords, 
states that “‘there is no chance of our agreeing in 
any circumstances whatever to the American pro- 
posal for a twelve-mile territorial limit” (apropos 
of prohibition). 

June 29.—Soviet Russia places Santeri Nuorteva 
in the Foreign Office as head of the Anglo-American 
division, succeeding Gregory Weinstein. 

Archbishop Tikhon, recently released from prison 
by Russian Soviet officials, resumes his ecclesiastical 
duties in the Donstoy Monastery. 

July 1—The French Parliament adopts the 
budget, which shows a technical deficit of 400,000,- 
ooo francs. 

July. 2.—An election campaign starts in Ireland, 
with President Cosgrave speaking at Claremorris 
and Keain O’Higgins and Ernest Blythe addressing 
audiences at Dublin and the Midlands. 


July 5.—Timothy Healy, Governor-General of the 
Irish Free State, announces that Ireland is as tran- 
quil as England, and that while 10,000 Irishmen are 
in prison they are being released at the rate of about 
300 a week. 

The Soviet Central Executive Committee ap- 
proves the constitution of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, following lines of the 
American and British constitutions. 


July 6.—The Mexican Senate amends the pending 
petroleum bill by providing that constitutional laws 
will not be applied retroactively but in consonance 
with the five Mexican Supreme Court decisions 
handed down two years ago. 


July 7—The British Matrimonial Causes bill 
passes third reading in the House of Lords; it is 
designed to give equal divorce rights to women, 
who, in addition to the usual statutory ground, had 
been compelled to prove cruelty while the husband 
had not. 
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July to.—The Rev. Luigi Sturzo resigns as Secre- 
tary-General of the Italian Catholic party because 
of differences over proposed electoral reforms. 

July 11.—In Manitoba, Canada, the voters defeat 
by 7000 votes a proposal to permit the sale of wine 
and beer by hotels. 

July 14.—The Russian Soviets publish an official 
account of the death of the former Czar and his 
family at Ekaterinburg on July 16, 1918. 

July 15.—Premier Mussolini puts over his FElec- 
toral Reform bill, which receives a vote of 335 to 
139; he also receives a vote of confidence of 303 to 
150 and an ovation from the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 16.—The United States communicates to 

various foreign nations the draft of a proposed 
treaty extending the right of search and seizure for 
liquor to twelve miles, but leaving the territorial 
limit at three miles. 
- June 18.—The World Court swears in Professor 
Walter Schiicking as a temporary member in hear- 
ings on the Kiel Canal case, involving the right to 
exclude ships bearing munitions; the Chinese 
Deputy Judge Wang Chung-hui succeeds the late 
Judge Barbosa of Brazil. . . . The agenda of the 
court calls for hearings on (1) the Finnish-Russian 
dispute on autonomy of Eastern Karelia, (2) Kiel 
Canal case, and (3) German minorities in Poland. 

June 23.—The United States and Great Britain 
renew for five years the Root-Bryce arbitration 
treaty, providing that, if the United States joins 

















GENERAL HENRI J. E. GOURAUD (Center) THE 
FRENCH “LION OF THE ARGONNE” 
(Who is visiting America as the honored guest of the 
Rainbow (42nd) Division. General Gouraud was 


thought by his men to be one of the shrewdest leaders 
among the Allied Commanders) 











the World Court, disputes will be referred to it. 

June 26.—Ambassador Geddes leaves Washington 
for home, ill. 

June 29.—The first contingent of 200 American 
Relief Administration workers leaves Russia. 

July 2.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at Canton, addresses a 
memorandum to foreign powers, stating that non- 
recognition of the Peking Government would dis- 
band the military forces and compel unification. 

Soviet Russia and Japan hold a conference at 
Tokio, and Japan offers to buy Northern Sakhalin 
for 150,000,000 yen ($75,000,000), while the Rus- 
sians ask 1,000,000,000 gold rubles ($500,000,000). 

Roland W. Boyden resigns as unofficial observer 
for America on the Reparation Commission, and his 
place is taken by Colonel Logan. 

July 3.—The League Council summons to Geneva 
the Governmental Commission of the Saare Valley, 
which has been complained of by the population be- 
cause of excessive garrisons, substitution of the franc 
for the mark, and restrictions on free speech. 

July 5.—The World Court begins hearings on the 
Kiel Canal case arising from refusal of Germany 
to permit the British ship Wimbledon to proceed 
through the canal bearing arms and munitions for 
Poland; the Versailles Treaty requires Germany to 
maintain the Kiel Canal free to all neutral vessels. 

July 7.—The decree of the Saare Commission for- 
bidding adverse comment on its rule, to which 
Britain objected, is modified and the League Coun- 
cil declares confidence in the Commission. 

The League Council endorses the report of the 
Advisory Committee on the opium traffic, thanking 
the United States for sending a delegation. 

The French Chamber of Deputies ratifies the 
Washington Naval Treaty by vote of 460 to 106, 
effective until December 31, 1936; the debate, how- 
ever, shows no inclination to limit submarines. 

July 9.—The French Chamber of Deputies unani- 
mously ratifies the Four Power Pacific treaty. 

The League of Nations asks police departments 
throughout the world to coéperate in a survey of the 
international “white slave” traffic under a commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Abraham Flexner. 

July 10.—Patriarch Meletios, of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, leaves Constantinople to retire to a 
monastery on Mount Athos. 

July 11.—The French Senate ratifies the Wash- 
ington naval treaty, 287 to 3, and the Four Power 
Pacific treaty is ratified unanimously, ratification 
having been previously completed by the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and Italy; the way is 
now open for interchange of official documents to 
bring the treaties into complete effect. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


June 16.—The Leslie-Urquhart group of French 
and English business men sign an agreement with 
the National Society of Turkey for Export and Im- 
port by which they gain a virtual monopoly of Turk- 
ish foreign trade; 175 Angora deputies own stock in 
the Turkish company. 

June 22.—Ismet Pasha urges the Allied repre- 
sentatives to hasten signature of the treaty; but 
questions of Ottoman debt, concessions in Turkey, 
and evacuation of Constantinople must be settled first. 

June 23.—British and Turkish delegates agree to 
refer the Mosul dispute to the League if no agree- 
ment is reached within nine months. 
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June 29.—Allied representatives agree to a con- 
cessions clause maintaining all pre-war agreements 
which have been partly executed or which are 
advantageous to Turkey; but the United States 
takes exceptions to so broad a clause. 

July 8.—The Turks agree with the Allies to mod- 
ify the general clause regarding pre-war concessions 
and specify particularly the Vickers-Armstrong, 
Turkish Petroleum Company, and the French Ana- 
tolian Railway concessions; all foreign troops are to 
be withdrawn six weeks after ratification of the 
treaty by the Angora Assembly; and all references 
to the Ottoman debt are to be removed from the 
treaty. 

July 9.—The Angora Government authorizes 
Ismet Pasha to sign the Lausanne peace treaty. 


July 11.—The Turks interpose objections to Brit- 
ish construction of the clause regarding withdrawal 
of armed forces; Ismet Pasha insists upon departure 
of the British naval vessels in the Straits coincident 
with removal of troops. 


July 12.—Ismet Pasha withdraws his agreement 
on pre-war concessions to the Vickers-Armstrong 
Co., the Turkish Petroleum Co., and the Com- 
pagnie Générale des Chemins de Fer; British and 
French delegates withdraw; the renewal of these 
pre-war concessions would have interfered with 
the Chester grant and was objected to by American 
Minister Grew. 


THE SITUATION IN THE RUHR 


June 16.—The German Government sends a note 
to nations not engaged in occupation of the Ruhr, 
protesting against “ Franco-Belgian terrorism.” 

June 24.—The cities of Essen, Oberhausen, and 
Mulheim agree to General Degoutte’s terms for or- 
ganizing local police forces and will report names and 
numbers of men enlisted, require them to salute 
French and Belgian officers and to wear their num- 
bers on the sleeve. 

June 29.—The French Senate unanimously votes 
credits for the Ruhr occupation, registering disap- 
proval of interference by the Vatican; 363,000,000 
francs have been gained fromthe occupation at a 
cost of 307,000,000. 

Seven German agents provocateur are sentenced 
to death by French court-martial for sabotage. 

June 30.—Ten Belgian soldiers are killed by a 
bomb on a train crossing the Hochfeld Bridge on 
the Rhine; German hostages are immediately 
seized, amusement places closed, and other repres- 
sive measures taken by Belgian General Rucquoy. 

July 2.—Pope Pius urges upon Germany the ces- 
sation of passive resistance and sabotage. 

The French seize three Ruhr industrial plants, 
at Segeroth, Oberhausen, and Dortmund, the seiz- 
ures being carried out under an order by General 
Degoutte giving occupational forces power to take 
private property for reparation purposes; the Ger- 
man Government repair shops at Nied are taken, as 
are also four coal mines in the Langendreer district. 

July 3.—Count de Saint-Aulaire, French Ambas- 
sador to London, visits Lord Curzon, British For- 
eign Minister; but his verbal reply to the British 
note seems inconclusive. 

July 9.—The Pope’s representative calls on M. 
Jaspar, Belgian Foreign Minister, and urges that 
severe measures of reprisal be not taken because of 
the Duisburg bombing incident. 











July 12.—Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin makes 
a statement to the House of Commons, while Lord 
Curzon reads an identical one in the House of Lords, 
outlining British policy in the Ruhr (see page 148). 

July 13.—The French enter Barmen, outside the 
occupation zone, seizing 8,000,000,000 marks and 
hostages from among police and officials, in re- 
taliation for the kidnapping of two French soldiers 
on July 11 and for sniping from outside the zone. 

July 15.—Premier Poincaré speaking at Senlis, 
the high point of the German advance, answers the 
contentions of Premier Baldwin of Britain. He 
insists on performance of the Versailles agreements, 
and says: “It is not our fault that we had to act 
alone with Belgium. If all had acted together the 
chances are Germany would have yielded imme- 
diately.” 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 15.—Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange and of the Curb Exchange adopt resolu- 
tions compelling members to open books for inspec- 
tion and to give testimony in legal proceedings. 

June 16.—The Stock Exchange firm of Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, which for seventy years has been 
engaged in banking at New York, fails with liabili- 
ties estimated at $12,000,000. 

June 18.—Mount Etna, in Italy, assumes a state 
of active eruption and the flow of lava blots out 
peasant homes and villages. 

June 19.—Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn resigns as 
president of Amherst College after ten years’ effort 
at modernization and liberalizing; he will be suc- 
ceeded by Professor George D. Olds. 

June 20.—The building strike at New York City 
ends with an agreement to pay bricklayers a basic 
wage of $1.50 an hour, or $12 a day, for two years. 

Zimmerman & Forshay, for forty-six years bank- 
ers and brokers in New York, fail for $7,500,000. 

June 22-23.—The reconditioned Leviathan, on its 
trial trip, establishes new world speed records— 
(1) steaming for five hours at 28.04 knots an hour, 
and (2) for twenty-five hours at an average of 27.48 
knots, covering 687 nautical miles. 

June 25.—William S. Silkworth resigns as presi- 
dent of the New York Consolidated Stock Exchange; 
he is succeeded by Lawrence Tweedy. 


June 26.—At San Diego, two airplanes succeed in 
transferring fuel while in flight. 


June 28.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Washing- 
ton University “eight” wins the intercollegiate ’var- 
sity rowing races (the first time a Western college 
has won). 

The Carnegie Institution obtains a concession 
from Guatemala to conduct archeological explora- 
tions in the Department of Peten among the ruins 
of Tikal, the ancient city of the Maya Empire. 


June 29.—A lifeboat from the S. S. Trevessa ar- 
rives at the Island of Mauritius after traveling 
2000 miles on the Indian Ocean for twenty-five 
days with sixteen men. 


July 7.—A wrecked balloon found floating in Lake 
Erie is identified as that of Lieutenants L. T. Roth 
and T. B. Null, who were contestants in the recent 
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Indianapolis elimination balloon race; both men 
lost their lives. 

July 13.—In Idaho, the mining towns of Mace and 
Burke are destroyed by forest fires, and 1200 
people are homeless. 

July 15.—Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., an amateur of 
Atlanta, Ga., wins the national ‘“‘open”’ golf cham- 
pionship at Inwood, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 


June 15.—General Luis Terrazas, Mexican cattle 
king said to have owned 6,000,000 acres in Chihua- 
hua, 93. .. . Maurice Hewlett, British novelist, 
62. 

June 16.—John McParland, president of Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 55. 

June 17.—Paul Cornoyer, artist, 59. 

June 20.—John Hall Deane, New York lawyer 
and philanthropist, 83. 

June 21.—Sumner Increase Kimball, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who organized the United States life- 
saving service, 88. 

June 22.—Edward Clark Potter, of Greenwich, 
Conn., sculptor, 66. 

June 24.—Allan Dawson, well known editorial 
writer and former associate editor of the New York 
Globe and the Tribune, 57. ... John Ewing, of 
New Orleans, former Minister to Honduras, 66. 

June 27.—Brig.-Gen. Lewis T. Bryant, New Jer- 
sey Labor Commissioner, 49... . Horace De 
Lisser, rubber manufacturer, 57. 

June 28.—Dr. Hermann Michael Biggs, New York 
State Commissioner of Health, 63. ... Louis 
Marlin Antisdale, editor of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Herald, 53. 

June 29.—Gustave Adolph Kerker, composer of 
light opera, 66. ... Malcom McNeil, Chicago 
wholesale grocer, gor. ... David B. Clarkson, 
Chicago book publisher. . . . Jose Carlos Rodrigues, 
noted Brazilian journalist, 79. 

June 30.—Mary King Waddington, author. 

July 1.—William Allen Butler, noted New York 
lawyer, 70. ... Miss Leila Taylor, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., Shaker author, 68. 

July 2.—John Francis Redmond, managing editor 
of the Editor and Publisher, 35. . . . The Rt. Rev. 
James Ryan, Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Alton (Illinois), 75.... Dr. James George 
Kiernan, Chicago alienist, 71. 

July 9.—William Rufus Day, former United 
States Supreme Court Justice, and member of the 
commission which negotiated the treaty ending the 
Spanish-American War, 74. ... Jacques Reich, 
portrait etcher, 70. 

July 10.—Congressman Luther W. Mott (Rep.), 
of Oswego, New York, 49. . . . Robert Loveman, 
Georgia poet, 59. 

July 11.—Albert Chevalier, the English actor and 
coster singer, 62. ... . Brig.-Gen. W. S. Pierce, 
U.S. A., Assistant Chief of Ordnance, 59. 

July 13.—William P. Dillingham, United States 
Senator from Vermont, 80. 


July 15.—Dr. Stephen Sheldon Colvin, noted 
psychologist, 54. 











THE PRESIDENT VISITS 
THE GOLDEN WEST 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
FORDING A STREAM, COWBOY FASHION, IN ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN IN THE WEST—AND ONE OF THE CROWDS THAT TURNED OUT 
TO DO IT HONOR 





























© Keystone View Co. © Keystone View Co. 
MRS. HARDING SPEAKS, WHILE THE PRESIDENT PRESIDENT HARDING SPEAKING 
SHAKES HANDS FROM THE REAR PLATFORM 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE IRRIGATED POTATO FIELDS OF IDAHO 























© Keystone View Co. 4 
AT THE FALLS IN YELLOWSTONE PARK WITH THE UMATILLA INDIANS IN OREGON 
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THE TRANSPORT “HENDERSON” WHICH CARRIED THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY TO ALASKA 





PROHIBITION AND POLITICS 


CARTOON COMMENT ON WorLp TOPICS 
OF THE MONTH 
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YO-HO-HO! AND A BOTTLE OF RUM!—IN AMERICA 


PASSENGER J. BULL: “ Well! What are you going to do about it?” 
Tue Captain: “* Er—mm—well, I—er, don’t know; you see, I shouldn't like to offend them.” 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 














earlier day to a frazzle 
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IF ENGLAND RETALIATED! 





(The New York ate party beats the Boston tea party of an Joun BULL: “Sorry, Sam, no chewing gum, no jazz, no horm- 


rimmed spectacles admitted here. 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) From Opinion (London, England). 
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THE MODERN COLUMBUS 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY—1923 Trying to discover a place to land in America 
From Reynolds's News (London, England) From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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VIEW OF AN AMERICAN COAST GUARD KEEP- THE LINER’S STOCK-ROOM 
ING A LOOKOUT FOR APPROACHING SPIRITS 


From the Chronicle (Manchester, England) From the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 


Uncle Sam may see another meaning in the word “‘medicinal” 
































THE AMERICAN RESCUER 


E 1.GERMANY: Ah, a messenger from 2. “Another bill!" 
THE WATER-BABY America with a registered letter!" 


From the Passing Show (London, England) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE FINANCIAL JOY WHEEL AT THE WORLD’S AMUSEMENT PARK 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 





























MR. ASQUITH’S IDEA OF 
BURYING THE HATCHET 


From the Pall Mall Gazette (Lon- 
don, England) 


(Mr. Lloyd George, leader of an- 
other faction of the Liberal party, 
is at the receiving end: and the infer- 
ence is clear that the Gazette does not 
look forward to an early consumma- 
tion of a United Liberal party] 
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THE BRITISH NOTES TO RUSSIA 


(Lord Curzon wears a silk hat and carries an olive branch when presenting 
the second note; but the knife and revolver are not entirely concealed) 


From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 























POINCARE: “THIS NIGHT IS TERRIBLE! I HAVE UNCLE SAM PLAYS THE INDIAN WHENEVER 
DREAMED THAT THE GERMANS ACCEPTED THE} SUBJECT OF CANCELLATION OF DEBTS 
OUR PROPOSAL!” IS MENTIONED 
Frem Ji 420 (Florence, Italy) \e From Ji 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THE FRENCH PREMIER’S IDEA OF REAL 
SECURITY AGAINST GERMANY 


PoIncarRE: ‘When I have erased Germany entirely from the 
map, France will be secure!’’ 


From Wahre Jakob (Berlin, Germany) 
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WHY UNCLE SAM REBELS AGAINST THE 
FOREIGN ELEMENT HE ONCE WELCOMED 


From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 


es : Seas = 
THE DECLINE OF THE MARK IN GERMANY 


“‘Lucky man! Are you taking a sack of flour home?” 
*“*No such luck! That contains only paper money!” 


From Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich, Germany) 
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THE VICTIMS 


(Two Frenchmen have been assassinated in the Ruhr, and the 
German Eagle speaks) 

“‘Two more—but there will never be enough for me to make 
a new throne!” 


From Echo de Paris (Paris, France) 
























READY TO PLUNGE IN, BUT TAKING NO 
CHANCES 
From the World (New York) 
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THE ONLY WAY TO TEACH A PUP TO SWIM 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 














THE PRESIDENT AS AN ANIMAL TAMER 
From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON, D. C.—AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 

















THE PRESIDENT IS HAVING A WONDERFUL 
VACATION 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 4 














NOT A VERY PLEASING TRIP, WITH THE 
TRAFFIC COPS STICKING SO CLOSE 
From the Times (New York) 


[It is reported that some of the Senate “‘irreconcilables,"’ includ- 
ing Mr.LaFollette and Mr. Borah, will themselves make speeches 
in the West in reply to any arguments President Harding may 
utter in favor of American participation in the World Court] 
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“ISN’T THE SCENERY SIMPLY WONDERFUL THIS YEAR!’’—From Collier’s (New York) 





R. FORD continues to be the central 

figure in the American political situa- 

tion, although there are still no answers 

to two important questions: ‘Will he 

run?” and ‘Will he be Democrat, or 

Independent?” Meanwhile, Senator Un- 

derwood has returned from Europe and 

a emerged as a likely candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. 











THE DARK HORSE 
From the Evening World © (New York) 
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AT THE DEMOCRATIC RINGSIDE EXCEEDIN’ THE SPEED LIMIT, B’GOSH! 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Illinois) From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 








BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND 
WORLD POLITICS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. BALDWIN’s SPEECH 


VENTS abroad in the past month have 

led naturally and logically to the climax 
supplied by the speech of the British Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin, which has just 
been delivered as I write these lines. It 


has been apparent for many days that, sub- . 


jected to pressure at home and alarmed by 
events abroad, the British Government was 
on the eve of making some independent 
move if joint action by the Allies proved 
still impossible. 

To the end of ascertaining if joint action 
were possible, questions were during June 
and July addressed to the French Govern- 
ment, to the Belgian, and to the Italian. 
Discussions in camera, however, manifestly 
led to no fruitful solutions, for in the end 
they were abandoned, and the momentous 
announcement was made that the British 
policy would be publicly described by the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs in the two Houses. 

These speeches having been made, it 
remains to discuss briefly what they mean 
in general, and what they may mean in the 
immediate future. True to the British 
tradition, Mr. Baldwin said little; and the 
little that he did say was couched in 
language meticulously careful and patently 
designed to avoid inflicting any wound upon 
national sentiments or giving offense to any 
political leader, either Poincaré in France 
or Theunis in Belgium. 

Yet no one can fail to perceive that, de- 
spite all the gentleness in tone and manner, 
the British Government has delivered an 
ultimatum to France and Belgium and has 
announced that if France and Belgium de- 
cline to adopt British views, then action 
must be taken by the British Government 
and that this action must take the form of 
an independent response to the last German 
Note by Great Britain and thereafter to 
Anglo-German negotiations. 

Mr. Baldwin has told the French that 
their occupation of the Ruhr has failed of 
its purpose, that it has imperilled British 
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and European interests, that indefinite 
occupation of the Ruhr, which means occu- 
pation pending payment, one of the pur- 
poses emphasized by Poincaré, is inde- 
fensible. Above all he has in terms rejected 
the main Franco-Belgian demand, namely, 
that Germany abandon passive resistance 
in advance of any settlement of the Ruhr 
problem or adjustment of reparations. 
Now, as I have said, despite all the care 
in language, despite all the explicit declara- 
tions of unity of French and British senti- 
ment in compelling Germany to pay up to 
capacity, despite the frequent allusions to 
common memories and common interests, 
the British pronouncement cannot be in- 


_ terpreted in any sense save as an ultimatum; 


it indicates what the French must do, if the 
Franco-British Entente is to endure; and 
it inferentially indicates what will happen if 
the French decline. 

Writing at this moment, when the speech 
is just submitted to the world, I shall natu- 
rally avoid prophecy of the consequences. It 
is possible, however, to say certain things; 
for example, if the French yield to the 
British suggestion, then at a single stroke 
French prestige in Europe is annihilated, 
Britain regains control of the whole situa- 
tion, and Poincaré not only fails dismally 
but must face a Parliament and a country 
which will hold him responsible for the 
disaster which has come. 

Poincaré, on his part, has left no doubt 
as to the French program. There is not the 
slightest chance of any face-saving com- 
promise. He has declared that France will 
not consent to any commission of experts 
whose duty it is to fix German capacity— 
one of the German proposals approved by 
Baldwin. He has declared that France will 
not consent to any reduction of reparations 
save as this scaling down is balanced by 
cancellation of inter-allied debts—a condi- 
tion Baldwin at best fails to meet. Above 
all, he has declared, and Belgium has agreed, 
that there shall be no consideration of 
any German proposal until Germany has 
renounced its policy of passive resistance, 
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It may be that Poincaré will recede under 
pressure. It may be that the French people 
and the French Parliament will hold the 
British Entente of more value than the 
Ruhr campaign. There are any one of a 
dozen influences which may collectively or 
severally bring the French to bow to the 
British will. But the thing that must be 
patent to everyone is that there is now no 
escape for the French from surrender or re- 
sistance. They cannot abandon the policy 
and the method which they have adopted in 
company’ with the Belgians, without admit- 
ting defeat—complete, hopeless defeat. 

What Mr. Baldwin really says is that the 
Ruhr occupation is a failure as a method of 
collecting reparations, that it is a menace 
to Europe because of the ruin of Germany 
which it brings about, and, finally, that it 
is an intolerable strain upon the British 
pocket-book, since it reduces trade and in- 
creases unemployment. What he does not 
say is that he is prepared to join the French 
and the Belgians in increased pressure, 
which is what Brussels and Paris have de- 
manded and still demand. Rather he 
makes clear the conviction of his govern- 
ment that France and Belgium must 
abandon their pressure. 

Not since the close of the war have the 
Germans scored so heavily as in the present 
instance. They have hoped and calculated 
that in the endthe divergence of the fun- 
damental interests of the British and the 
French and the survival of ancient jealousies 
and suspicions would lead the British to 
intervene on German behalf and prevent 
the French from collecting reparations in 
any degree commensurate with their losses. 
The whole German scheme of evasion of 
payments has been based upon this funda- 
mental assumption—and, at least from 
the German point, the declarations of 
Stanley Baldwin utterly vindicate the 
whole conception. 

Of two things one: either the French— 
and Belgians—must accept or reject. If 
they reject the British proposal then we 
enter a new and troubled period in Euro- 
pean history with rapidly widening breach 
between Paris and London. If they accept, 
then at least it is a fair guess that the 
Germans, heartened ‘by recent events, will 
expand their campaign of resistance and 
evasion and we shall have to reckon sooner 
or later with French desperation in the 
face of fiscal ruin and German menace. 

Not since the close of hostilities has there 
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been any moment so critical as the present. 
To imagine that there will be any clear and 
swift solution seems to me unwarranted, 
because the adjustments which will have to 
be made must in any event take time. Onl 
if Paris stands firm and rejects the British 
proposal without delay can there be a quick 
termination of the present crisis, and such a 
termination will only clear the way for an 
even graver crisis. For if the French refuse 
British leadership now, the French and 
British people will confront each other in 
more complete opposition than at any time 
since Waterloo. 

In abandoning the policy of neutrality, 
adopted by his predecessor, Baldwin in 
effect discloses the fact that Britain cannot 
afford to stand idly by any longer; that she 
remains unable to share French and Belgian 
viewpoints and therefore their policies; that 
she is increasingly unable to bear the con- 
sequences of these policies; and that she 
purposes to present a substitute policy, 
confessedly at variance with the Continental 
in many vital respects, that she hopes 
upon presentation will be accepted by all 
of her Allies—she obviously expects Italian 
assent—but if it is not she must still per- 
severe. Thus if there is not joint response 
to the last German Note, there is certain to 
be a British answer and, the conclusion is 
inescapable, in so far as Germany meets 
British conditions, Britain will be bound to 
seek to protect Germany from other credit- 
ors still unsatisfied. 

But the area of maneuver is obviously 
restricted. The French and Belgians are in 
the Ruhr. If they stay, the whole British 
attempt falls to the ground automatically. 
And if the French and Belgians decline to 
go, only force can expel them and the British 
have no present intention of invoking force, 
nor do they possess the force themselves. 

Therefore it seems to me that not immedi- 
ately, perhaps, but eventually, if the French 
stand firm now, we shall see two coalitions 
forming in Europe, two groups of powers, 
one of which will stand with France and 
the other with Britain. And with the 
British will go the Germans, provided only 
that the long protraction of French occupa- 
tion does not bring the ruin Baldwin and 
his fellow countrymen forecast. 

Talk of imminent war between France 
and Britain is just moonshine, where it is 
not domestic political propaganda within 
the British Isles and on the part of certain 
Labor and Lloyd Georgian journals and 
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leaders. It is absurd to imagine that the 
British Ministry, which is seeking to end 
something that resembles but does not 
amount to war, because of the harm done 
their own industries, would even envisage 
hostilities which would be stupendously 
destructive merely to end the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. 

The only war which immediately impends 
is one between the presses of two capitals. 
On the other hand, the thing which is all- 
important to recognize is that two great 
powers have formally and publicly professed 
policies which are mutually exclusive, and 
at points profoundly antagonistic; and to 
this extent adjustment has become more 
difficult, because compromise involves sur- 
render of principles which have been 
adopted with world-wide emphasis. 

In sum, the British under Lloyd George 
tried to cajole the French. Under Bonar 
Law they have tried to convince the French 
by retiring and leaving the instruction to 
events. Both methods have failed. Now 
Baldwin foreshadows independent action. 
But always it is the fundamental divergence 
of interests which counts. The French 
want reparations. The effort to collect 
reparations may ruin British trade, but the 
failure to collect reparations certainly ruins 
France. And, so far, statesmanship has 
found no way of accommodating these 
conflicting necessities. 

There is one further detail which must 
be considered. Mr. Baldwin has tried to 
reach agreement with the French and Bel- 
gians in secret conference and has mani- 
festly failed. He can hardly hope now to 
persuade the French in public where his 
only available arguments were futile in the 
more private and necessarily more friendly 
atmosphere of embassies and foreign offices. 
But what he must reckon on is that, on the 
whole, the British policy and the British 
interests are more nearly identical with 
those of the majority of the nations than 
the French. 

Since he cannot succeed with the French 
by persuasion, and cannot think of employ- 
ing force, Baldwin must calculate in the 
end upon the support which British methods 
and British conceptions will enlist all over 
the world, and particularly in the United 
States. He must believe that France will 
find herself gradually isolated and in the 
end compelled to yield alike to the opinion 
and the interests of other peoples. 

Thus, although the immediate conse- 


quence of the new move be a French rejec- 
tion of the British suggestions, one can 
guess that the British will pursue their 
indicated program, counting upon the 
cumulative effect of later events. As a 
consequence we may see both French and 
British policies operating at the same time, 
and have to wait for weeks and even months 
before it is plain which will prevail, always, 
however, with the realization that if the 
French and Belgians hold out long enough, 
Germany must crash; and a German crash 
will destroy the British policy as well as the 
German. ; 


II. Natronau Positions 


Now, in the face of the approach of a 
new crisis, it is plainly essential to fix in 
mind once more the conditions of the prob- 
lem and the interests of the respective 
nations. All that has happened since the 
beginning of the new year, the situation we 
now face, results inevitably from the action 
of the French and the Belgians in going into 
the Ruhr. They can stay there indefinitely; 
sooner or later, as a consequence of their 
occupation, Germany must either surrender 
to them and thus comply with their terms, 
or she must sink into a condition of hopeless 
economic ruin, which will leave her helpless 
and the Ruhr in Franco-Belgian hands. 

What, then, is to tempt Poincaré or France 
to yield at this stage of the game? Isola- 
tion? But the French are not isolated. 
They are assured of the support of the 
Little Entente and Poland. They have 
the active partnership of Belgium. The 
failure of the Ruhr operation? But it 
cannot fail because it is a double-barreled 
affair: when reparations vanish security 
emerges. Force? But whence comes the 
force? Who is ready to make war on be- 
half of Germany to save it? Not Britain, 
for a new war would mean new economic 
chaos and fresh British industrial ruin. 
Moreover, who is to find the men and the 
material to fight France, given a willing- 
ness which is nowhere discoverable? 

Doubtless there are weak points in the 
French position, but it is folly now to over- 
look the strong points. The nation, de- 
duction being made for a small minority, 
is solidly behind Poincaré, who has had 
many tributes in the form of votes of confi- 
dence in the French Parliament in recent 
days. The military strength is in his hands, 
since France, with her allies, is undeniably 
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supreme in Europe at the present hour. If 
Germany decays under his hands, falls to 
chaos, anarchy and disruption, he still 
acquires merit; going into the Ruhr for 
reparations, he brings back security. 

How, then, is the position to be taken or 
turned? Admit at once it cannot be 
stormed. To be sure, there are the moral 
imponderables, but they are far from being 
all on the other side. If Germany had 
paid, tried to pay, given one sign of real 
good faith in all the time between the open- 
ing of the war just nine years ago and the 
present moment, the task would be much 
easier. But the German does not help his 
would-be rescuers. Even the Pope’s ges- 
ture was largely weakened by German 
murder of Belgian troops, just as a subma- 
rine sinking on the eve of the Armistice 
destroyed any latent tenderness for the 
vanquished. 

When all is said and done, it seems hard 
to find any way to get the French to change 
position save as it can be made clear to 
them that the change would be as bene- 
ficial to themselves as to those who are 
advocating it strenuously in the market- 
places of the world. It may be true—I 
personally think it is—that French policy 
will presently end in the ruin of Germany, 
but how will a change of French policy 
result in the saving of France—and Bel- 
gium, for Belgium is far from a cipher in 
the situation and follows France only within 
limits and cautiously? 

This is the precise point where, up to the 
present hour, Stanley Baldwin has failed, 
as did Bonar Law and Lloyd George before 
him. They have all been unable to pre- 
sent to the French any alternative to French 
policy which enlists French approval. Bet- 
ter a ruined Germany than a bankrupt 
France in the presence of a salvaged Reich, 
therefore let Germany pay or perish, the 
free choice is hers. So say the French, so 
they have been saying for more than three 
years. 

“You are wrecking us, along with Ger- 
many,” the British protest. 

“Then come in with us and make the 
German surrender. It is your refusal to 
codperate which gives him his sole hope of 
evasion and therefore his single reason for 
resistance. Ask Berlin to yield, not Paris.” 

One strength of the present French posi- 
tion is that the French have now to do 
nothing but what they are doing. They 
can sit still; they can wait and see. Ger- 


many is visibly crumbling; the German 
situation is patently exercising a greater 
and greater influence upon British public 
opinion. France can afford better than 
anybody else to let things drift as they are 
drifting, even if they go finally to that ulti- 
mate conclusion so alarming to the British 
public. 

And so far as there is any law in the case 
it is with the French. Three out of four 
of the nations represented directly in the 
matter, namely, France, Belgium and Italy, 
pronounced Germany in wilful default and 
accepted occupation of the Ruhr as an 
act in conformity with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which is the law of Europe. 

I dwell on these points, familiar to all 
my readers, because they are bound to have 
new importance in the weeks which are to 
follow. 


III. Batpwin’s Hanp 


Now what has Baldwin in his hand, what 
cards are out for him and against him? On 
the whole he has the backing of his own 
people in any effort to bring about a settle- 
ment of the Ruhr, although there is more 
division of opinion in England than in 
France and French policy has more endorse- 
ment in London than British in Paris. In 
the main, Englishmen agree that protracted 
economic disturbance on the Continent, 


‘such as must accompany further Ruhr 


hostilities, must spell further unemploy- 
ment and greater industrial prostration in 
Britain. 

Further than this, Baldwin heads that 
country which is financially strongest in 
Europe and is probably the single solvent 
nation among the European countries di- 
rectly involved in the World War. Spe- 
cifically, Britain is the creditor of all three 
of the continental countries immediately 
affected by the German situation, namely, 
France, Belgium and Italy. In theory this 
would give her a hold upon the policies of 
these three countries, but in practice it 
does not work out that way. 

It does not work out that way because, 
in the case of France, for example, Poincaré 
takes the ground that there shall be no re- 
duction of German reparations, that is, of 
the French share, save as that reduction is 
balanced by British cancellation of French 
debts. For the British, collection of repa- 
rations is far less important than reduction 
of the totals, since the British are more 
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concerned with the Cerman markct than 
with their share of reparations, but they are 
put to it to find arguments which shall at 
one time lead to cancellation of reparations 
and maintenance of debts. 

Nor is the situation much different so 
far as Belgium and Italy are concerned, al- 
though both these countries are far more 
interested in German economic rehabilita- 
tion than is France. Because Britain still 
insists that France, Belgium and Italy shall 
make up the difference between what 
Britain owes America and what Britain 
thinks Germany can be made to pay, Bel- 
gium and Italy show no indication of help- 
ing the British persuade the French to ac- 
cept British views in the matter of German 
reparations figures. From the British point 
of view, perhaps from the impartial point 
of view, the British have dealt generously 
with their allies in the matter of debts, al- 
though this opinion would be disputed in 
Paris, Rome and Brussels. Actually these 
three countries owe Britain upwards of 
$7,000,000,000 and the British have agreed 
to reduce it to'a sum which will hardly 
exceed $2,000,000,000. 

But the difficulty is that the British, 
more than anyone else, would profit by 
the restoration of Germany and are there- 
fore the most emphatic proponents of the 
reduction of the sum of reparations. But, 
at the same time, they argue that since they 
have to pay the United States, it is only fair 
that their allies should pay them enough to 
meet the American claims. These allies, 
on their side, say quite logically: ‘We 
have a legal claim upon Germany for a sum 
large enough, in the French case, to pay 
both war debts and reparations. If we 
reduce it, you profit, therefore you must 
cancel debts as we cancel reparations.” 

Supposing, however, that Baldwin should, 
in the end, agree to cancel British claims 
upon France, Belgium and Italy; provided 
these nations agreed to a reduction of 
reparations, it would still be impossible to 
achieve a reduction commensurate with 
what the British regard as_ necessary, 
until the United States had agreed to sim- 
ilar cancellation. 

Now it is clear, for the reasons I have tried 
to sketch and for others which I have em- 
phasized in the past, that the British have 
never made much progress in persuading 
European countries to accept their views, 
just as the Balfour Note never effected a 
lodgment in America. The Ministers of 


European countries who have accepted 
British views have been pretty promptly 
upset by their own parliaments. Poin- 
caré and Mussolini, therefore, have reason 
for keeping in mind the fates of Briand and 
Nitti. 

Nor can Baldwin accept the views of 
Paris—and it would seem he has not yet 
been able to bridge the differences between 
London on the one hand and Brussels and 
Rome on the other. You have the square 
conflict between fundamental conceptions. 
The two nations think differently about the 
German problem and differences of opinion 
coincide with differences of interest. The 
French believe the British policy means 
the salvation of Germany and the ruin of 
France. The British believe that the 
French policy means the ruin of Germany 
and the incidental crippling of Britain. 

Questions of prestige complicate. The 
two countries are rivals in Europe. Their 
influence, their strength, everything de- 
pends upon the issue of the present debate. 
If Baldwin now should abandon the policy 
of Bonar Law and join with the French in 
coercing Germany, he might be overturned 
and no one can foresee the consequences in 
British political life. Poincaré would be- 
yond any cavil go out of office and into 
disgrace, if he should capitulate now to the 
British demands. 

Yet from the British point of view, as 
contrasted with the French, the situation 
cannot continue. If the French can wait 
and win, no matter whether Germany 
collapses or surrenders, every day which 
brings German collapse nearer makes British 
action more imperative. If Cuno has to go 
to Poincaré, in the face of British absten- 
tion and disapproval of the Ruhricampaign, 
the British defeat is only a little less com- 
plete than the German. If France and 
Belgium, having fought the Ruhr War 
without British aid, can win it, they can 
write the terms of German surrender and 
these terms will not embody many British 
ideas. 

Yet if Britain cannot persuade France, 
if she cannot allow herself to be persuaded 
by France, certainly she cannot force France 
to adopt her views. Force means war; war 
means an enormous expansion of economic 
destruction.. Britain might win the war 
militarily, but she would lose it industrially, 
and given her present condition as a result 
of the world war her situation would be 
obviously desperate in the extreme. It 
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would be desperate, for war would mean not 
the prostration of the German market alone, 
but of all European markets. Therefore a 
war tg restore economic health in Europe 
would be in itself contrary to common sense. 

There was, then, nothing left but the 
course which Baldwin adopted, namely, to 
make a full and frank statement of the 
British view in the hope that the strength 
of the reasoning, the justice and the sound- 
ness of the arguments ‘may appeal to the 
world and lead to a reaction in favor of 
British views and against that French policy 
which risks wrecking Germany and increas- 
ing the economic distress of Europe. 

Success or failure of such a move must 
depend upon the extent to which British 
arguments and proposals find acceptance, 
not merely or chiefly among the nations 
directly involved, but among the neutrals 
of the war and the United States. Such a 
maneuver must be directed at the shaping of 
what we loosely call world opinion. It 
must succeed or fail as it rallies to the ideas 
expressed and the policies advocated by the 
intelligence and sense of justice of men of 
many nations. Yet all success elsewhere 
must prove useless, if the appeal or state- 
ment stimulates rather than weakens re- 
sistance in Paris and in Brussels. The 
experiment is obviously a dangerous one, 
but the alternative is passivity which would 
amount to open consent that Britain be 
eliminated from the most important single 
struggle in the world and a struggle the 
outcome of which is of utmost importance to 
herself. 

And at this point we must leave the dis- 
cussion for the present month. Obviously 
we are on the edge of a new phase, which 
may see the decision reached in the whole 
German problem. Nine years after Ger- 
many launched her attack upon western 
Europe her fate seems to turn upon the 
success or failure of the nation whose en- 
trance into the war was signalized by the 
author of the German Hymn of Hate. 

Yet if it be that we are entering a new 
phase, the fact remains that all the essential 
circumstances endure unchanged. The 
policy of France is based upon the right to 
reparations in consequence of German 
attack and devastations and the need for 
security incident to Germany’s strength in 
numbers and record in recent history. The 
policy of Britain rests upon the necessity 
of Britain to sell in foreign markets in order 
to live at home. German policy is based 
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upon the determination to avoid reparations, 
which in reality means the determination to 
escape the costs of a lost war and her reliance 
upon the divergent interests of France and 
Britain to insure her ultimate salvation. 

So far no one has found a way of recon- 
ciling the interests of France and Britain 
and so far Germany has escaped real repara- 
tions, but to-day France has Germany by 
the throat and the grip is at the same time 
destroying German policy and compromis- 
ing British interests. If, moreover, one may 
hazard a guess, my judgment is that solu- 
tion, if it comes, at least all hope of solution, 
must lie not in what Britain or for that 
matter the world persuades France to do, 
but what Britain and the world bring Ger- 
many to do. And this after all is another 
way of saying that the fate of Germany 
remains in German hands and that for a 
Germany resolved upon evasion there is no 
escape from complete ruin. 


IV. LimitaTION AND EXPANSION 


Outside of the Reparations controversy 
the most interesting European event for 
Americans has been the ratification by the 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies of 
the Washington Treaties covering limitation 
of armaments and guaranteeing security in 
the Pacific. 

By this French action the real achieve- 
ment of the Washington Conference will be 
preserved without the need of any supple- 
mentary agreement between Britain, the 
United States and Japan, such as the long 
delay of the French had prompted the 
Japanese to suggest. Naval competition in 
capital ships as between Great Britain and 
the United States is thus prevented and the 
regional agreement in the Pacific for the 
time being at least removes the hitherto 
grave danger of a collision between the 
United States and Japan. 

The long delay in French action is ex- 
plained by dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which France felt she was treated in 
Washington and resentment at the apparent 
desire of the great sea powers to impose 
permanent weakness upon her, based upon 
French necessity to abandon naval con-- 
struction and concentrate on war arma- 
ments during the war. But the debates in 
the French Parliament indicate that for 
these things the French did not hold the 
American Government responsible. Final 
action thus abolishes the slight but not 
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unimportant American impatience with the 
French policy both during and since the 
Washington Conference, while unmistak- 
able American sympathy with France in the 
Ruhr crisis has served to remove any latent 
French bitterness over events in the Con- 
ference. 

Unhappily for the larger moral effect of 
the French action, three separate events 
have served to indicate how circum- 
scribed after all were the results achieved 
at Washington. The first of these happen- 
ings was the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to expand its air forces fivefold to 
match the present strength of the French. 
The second was a similar adoption of a pro- 
gram of extension of the British naval base 
at Singapore, which could have no other 
meaning than that of a defensive measure, 
with Japan in mind. The third was the 
decision of the Dutch to increase largely 
their naval establishment for the express 
purpose of guarding their East Indian colo- 
nies against a possible Japanese peril. 

There was, moreover, a fourth circum- 
stance to be noted. While the French Par- 
liament accepted without reservation the 
decisions of Washington with respect of 
capital ships and Pacific adjustments, it 
failed to ratify those treaties which had to 
do with the use of submarines in war and 
further gave clear evidence of an intention 
ultimately to amend these agreements, so 
far as France was concerned, to the end of 
preserving for the French complete freedom 
of action in the development of a submarine 
fleet. Such limitation of armament as was 
achieved at Washington and such elimina- 
tion of competition in construction were thus 
rigidly confined to capital ships. 

Now, looking at the Anglo-French clash 
in the matter of air programs, it is essential 
at once to put aside the notion that either 
the French or the British are deliberately 
thinking of war or preparing for it. As far 
as France is concerned, her present supreme 
air fleet is the consequence of her general 
policy of maintaining her armies after the 
war. Believing that in the next war the 
air phase would be all important, the French 
have continued steadily to develop their 

-aircraft, while the British in their gen- 
eral demobilization of men and material 


scrapped their air fleets with the rest of their 
equipment. 

As a consequence, a situation arrived in 
which, to put the thing quite baldly, the 
British Islands were almost completely 


without adequate defense against an over- 
whelmingly strong French air fleet. Mean- 
time the situation as between France and 
Great Britain had materially changed. The 
alliance had ended with the war. The En- 
tente had submitted to grave impairment 
during the disagreements over reparations. 
But as British and French policies contin- 
ued to diverge, the preponderance of French 
air forces put the British in a position of 
manifest inferiority, inconvenient if not 
actually dangerous. 

A solution might perhaps have been 
sought on the lines of the Washington 
Conference, but unfortunately events at 
Washington had furnished the French with 
arguments which the British could not ac- 
cept. Thus at Washington Britain and the 
United States had asked France to agree to 
a limitation of naval strength based on the 
existing situation, which meant in figures 
that France was asked to accept a ratio of 
one-third of British and American strength” 
in capital ships because at the moment this 
fairly represented her relative strength. 

The French submitted with pretty poor 
grace and many protests, but now, when the 
British suggest limitation of air strength, 
the French reply that they are willing, pro- 
vided Britain apply the Washington princi- 
ple, which would give France a permanent 
advantage of something like five to one. 
Of course the British will not accept any- 
thing but equality and as a consequence 
hope of limitation by conference has dis- 
appeared. 

A good deal of bitter comment has been 
provoked on both sides of the Channel by 
this airplane problem. The British de- 
nounce the French for forcing a competition 
and remind the French that they are 
deeply in British debt. The French reply 
that they are prepared to join with the 
British in an offensive and defensive alliance 
which will place the French air fleet at 
British service in case of emergency. 

But the British, quite like ourselves, are 
opposed to permanent alliances and must 
in the same measure avoid any state of 
hopeless inferiority. The result must be a 
competition in naval strength within limits. 
But it is essential to recognize that this 
competition does not now forecast war as 
did the German challenge to British sea 
strength, because, while they mean to equal 
French strength in the air, the British are 
not acting with the deliberate idea of 
fighting the French, destroying their powers 
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of resistance and replacing them in the 
world. In a word, the conditions are quite 
different now from what they were in the 
years before 1914 and not even the most 
sensitive Frenchmen will see in the British 
decision to rival French air strength an 
ultimate purpose to attack France. 

But the British action is only one more 
sign of the failure of the general idea of 
disarmament. France retains her armies, 
reduced, to be sure, from war and pre-war 
standards, because she fears the eventual 
German danger. Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, even Belgium, retain 
their armies because of manifest perils of 
unmistakable gravity. In the same sense 
Britain insists upon retaining the supreme 
fleet, so far as Europe is concerned, and has 
now decided that she cannot afford to per- 
mit even a recent ally with whom she has 
been at peace for more than a century to 
dominate the air. 

Turning now to the Pacific situation, it is 
plain that the British decision to transform 
Singapore into a new Gibraltar is a direct 
consequence of the Washington Conference. 
Indeed at Washington the British plan with 
respect to Singapore was disclosed in the 
British demand that the lines should be so 
drawn as to leave them freedom to build 
their new naval base there. Moreover, as 
we accepted for our part the Japanese de- 
mand which threw us back upon Hawaii as 
our advanced naval base and deprived us 
of the right to fortify Guam or expand the 
relatively useless fortifications in the Philip- 
pines, we withdrew as a barrier between the 
Dutch East Indies and the British do- 
minions in Australasia. 

Now precisely as the French fear German 
attack in the future, the British dominions 
fear a Japanese attack. The great empty 
spaces of the vast Australian continent 
unmistakably beckon to a people crowded 
beyond endurance in their narrow islands 
and needing expansion to escape suffocation. 
Before the Washington Conference, Aus- 
tralia looked to America quite as much, 
almost, as to Britain for protection, but 
with our withdrawal from the Far East, 
the danger in their eyes has grown and the 
pressure upon Great Britain for additional 
security has increased. 

For the Dutch, moreover, the Washing- 
ton Conference, so far as the Pacific is con- 
cerned, seemed little less than a disaster, 
for at one stroke of the pen there was re- 
moved the single considerable obstacle 
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between their rich colonies and the powerful 
Japanese navy. As a result, they were 
driven not merely to undertake a great 
naval program, but also to turn to the 
British. Thus as Belgium has steadily 
tended to draw close to France because of 
the German danger, Pacific conditions 
have thrown Holland into British arms and 
this development, which has its origin in 
Asia, has had and may still have interesting 
European consequences. 

It was in obedience to American public 
sentiment and official anxiety that the 
British ended their alliance with Japan. 
That they hoped to substitute for a dual 
alliance a triple alliance with the United 
States as the shining third was always plain 
at Washington. But not only did the 
United States refuse such an arrangement, . 
but the Japanese themselves, irritated by 
British tactics, agreed to the extinction of 
the treaty and thus acquired a freedom of 
action which was by no means wholly 
pleasing to the British. 

At Washington, Japan, having obtained 
the terms which she sought, having per- 
suaded the United States to abandon any 
idea of acting as a protector of China, and 
having also brought us to retire from the 
Far East and drop all idea of developing a 
naval base which would enable us to em- 
ploy our fleets in Asiatic waters, and thus 
in possible opposition to herself, announced, 
not merely the possible intention of chal- 
lenging us, but also the ability to do it. 

But, as so often happens in the world, 
the elimination of one rivalry was at once 
succeeded by another. In abandoning all 
thought of any American conflict, the 
Japanese concentrated their attention upon 
Asia and became, either by design or by 
mere force of circumstances, a_ positive 
menace to the dominions of that empire 
with which they had just been allied in a 
world war. Thus in laying the specter of 
an American-Japanese collision, Washing- 
ton, as the Singapore episode demonstrates, 
did raise another evil spirit and perhaps 
opened a new chapter in history. 

England hoped that as a result of the 
Washington Conference we should join her 
in settling the European mess, but our re- 
fusal to go to Genoa dashed British hopes 
and to British eyes rendered sterile the 
great efforts made at the American capital. 
England hoped, too, that in return for dis- 
carding the Japanese alliance she would 
obtain an American partnership in the 
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Pacific, but this, too, was not forthcoming 
and the reservation placed by the American 
Senate upon: the Four Power Treaty 
destroyed the last vestige of such value. 
Finally, the British hoped that with Ameri- 
can aid they would be able at the Washing- 
ton Conference to bring about a Jimitation 
of the land armaments of France. But in 
this they failed, too, for the French not 
only rejected all limitation of armies but 
retained freedomin the air and under water. 

As between the United States and Great 
Britain there could be a Washington settle- 
ment because there were no outstanding 
political differences which requiredad just- 
ment. As between the United States and 
Japan there was a possible settlement of the 
political differences which manifestly existed. 
Therefore agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain, both in principle 
and application, could be immediate and 
between Japan and the United States could 
follow a political adjustment. But since no 
adjustment of political differences between 
France and Britain was reached before the 
conference or possible at it, no arrangement 
was conceivable. 

Nations which have adjusted their dif- 
ferences in principle can easily agree in 
conference on matters where their interests 
are manifestly non-conflicting. The mis- 
take at Washington was the belief that there 
could be any agreement in detail until the 
larger questions of international policy had 
been adjusted. The mistake did not affect 
Anglo-American or Japanese - American 
questions because in both cases interests 
had been or could be reconciled. But it 
did affect all European matters and in the 
end the success of Washington was rigidly 
limited to Anglo-American and Japanese- 
American matters. It was enormously use- 
ful to have these questions cleared up, but 
clearing them up did not in the least affect 
other world situations directly or indirectly. 

I wish I could make clear the fundamental 
fact of the Washington Conference because 
there has been so much confusion in this 
country as a consequence of a misappre- 
hension of its meaning. Before the con- 
ference the United States and Great Britain 
found themselves, as a result of the accidents 
of war, the one with a huge program of 
naval expansion on its hands, the other 
with the choice between accepting hopeless 
inferiority and undertaking a huge and 
costly program of its own, which it could 
not afford. But the American people had 
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no fear of the British nation, no suspicion, 
no reason for desiring to be stronger at sea 
than it, while the British nation had no 
conviction that if American fleets balanced 
British, the integrity of the British Empire 
would be compromised. There was, then, 
no political reason -why an_ accidental 
competition could not be terminated and 
nothing was simpler than to agree in con- 
ference to what was, in fact, agreed to 
tacitly before conference. 

By contrast there was suspicion as 
between the Japanese and the American 
peoples. Each regarded the other as pur- 
suing designs which were inimical to the 
other. Now if this had been the fact, no 
agreement would have been possible, but 
the fact was that each nation imagined that 
the other was seeking to do something which 
was outside of its purposes and susceptible 
of denial. 

We were not undertaking to circumscribe 
Japanese fields of expansion and by force of 
arms maintain a position as defender of 
China. On the contrary, our people were 
totally unwilling to run the risks of a great 
war merely to play the réle of arbiter in the 
Far East.. And the Japanese were quite 
ready to renounce any capacity to strike 
our shores and give moral pledges not to 
assail our sovereignty in the Pacific Islands, 
provided we renounced a similar ability in 
their own areas of interest. So once more 
agreement in conference was possible. 

When, however, Anglo-French questions 
arose at Washington, and when they have 
arisen elsewhere, it has been possible so far 
to find no basis of adjustment. It may be 
that the differences in views are not without 
some solution, but it is clear that so far 
each people has preferred the risks in- 
cident to a failure to compromise over any 
basis of adjustment which has been offered. 
The collision of interests is real, not ac- 
cidental, as in the case of Anglo-American 
naval competition, and not imaginary, as in 
the case of the United States and Japan. 

An international conference can succeed 
if there is no fundamental divergence of 
interests between the nations attending. It 
can succeed if apparently fundamental 
differences upon examination in conference 
disclose the fact that the divergence is not 
in reality but in the misconceptions of two 
countries. But despite the common notion 
to the contrary, conferences do not succeed’ 
merely because a majority of the nations 
present hold to a view which seems to the 
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people of one nation a menace to its honor, 
its rights, or its security. 

I dwell upon this detail now because 
apparently we are on the verge of another 
international conference and because in this 
country there is a widespread notion that if 
only nations can be brought to conference, 
disputed questions can be adjusted. Yet 
the problem of reparations has survived in- 
numerable conferences and, while it abol- 
ished Anglo-American competition and 
produced a Japanese-American entente in 
the Pacific, the Washington Conference did 
not procure a real limitation of armament 
either under the water or in the air; and it 
did promote, not prevent, naval expansion 
in the Pacific, as recent events have demon- 
strated. 


V. LAUSANNE AND SOFIA 


I have left myself only a little space in 
which to discuss two Balkan events—the 
final termination of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, following agreement upon all disputed 
questions, and the Bulgarian Revolution 
which cost Stambulisky his life and upset 
a peasant government based upon the prin- 
ciple of the acceptance of the decisions of the 
war and the abandonment of rivalries as 
between Bulgaria and her three neighbors. 

Of Lausanne it is only necessary to say 
that the Turks have confirmed around the 
green table the victory won on the stricken 
field. They have returned to Europe and 
acquired Eastern Thrace with Adrianople. 
They have even crossed the Maritza and 
retaken Karagatch. They are assured of 
a prompt evacuation of Constantinople and 
the mastery of their greatest city. Even 
more important from a moral standpoint, 
they have escaped the capitulations, which 
constituted an impairment of their sover- 
eignty and a proof of their subservience to 
the western powers. 

As a consequence of the war and the after- 
math of the war, Turkey has lost vast 
Asiatic territories. Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine are gone, but she has re- 
gained all of Asia Minor and even extended 
her frontier on the Russian boundary of 
Armenia. She has blocked the Allied plan 
for the complete partition of Turkey. She 
has annihilated the Greek hope, backed by 
British favor, of reéstablishing Hellenic 
power on the ancient foundations of the 
Byzantine Empire. She has, too, main- 
tained her right to deal with her Armenian 
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and Greek minorities as she chooses—which 
means in practice the expulsion of the 
former and the extermination of the latter. 

Playing allied countries against each 
other in the most approved Hamidian 
fashion, Turkey has at once exposed the 
incoherence of Europe and the weakness 
of those nations which undertook to elim- 
inate Turkey but shrank from the necessity 
of fighting in the pursuit of their ends. 
The whole Turkish episode is humiliating 
in the extreme for the western world and 
must have enduring consequences incident 
to the destruction of European prestige all 
through the Near and Far Fast. 

But, for the moment, Turkey, although 
victorious in war and peace, is in reality a 
ruined country, war-swept and needing a 
long period of peace and the most skilful of 
administrations to survive. Her political 
successes will be meaningless, in the end, if 
she does not develop a capacity for self- 
government which in all her history she has 
never displayed. Even after peace she 
remains a field for European exploitation 
and inevitably the scene of new rivalries. 
Moreover, if for the moment she has seen 
the Western powers paralyzed by their 
mutual jealousies, she has always to reckon 
with the eventual return of the Russian. 

But, for the moment, Turkey has escaped, 
she alone of the nations allied with Ger- 
many has retained her European frontiers 
unchanged and completely escaped the 
efforts of the victorious allies to impose upon 
her their terms of peace. Germany is help- 
less, Austria has disappeared, Bulgaria, if 
resentful and unsettled, is powerless to 
modify the decisions of Paris; but the Turks 
have defied all, dared all, and won. 

As for the Bulgarian rising, it is mani- 
festly ominous, although for the moment 
its influence must be restricted. The Minis- 
try and the Premier who went down in ruin 
represented an honest desire to accept the 
decision of the war and to abandon policies 
and purposes which have kept Bulgaria at 
war almost steadily from 1912 to 1918 and 
ended in terrific national sacrifices with 
next to no commensurate gains. 

But if Stambulisky has perished like 
Rathenau, like Erzberger, like practically 
all the statesmen of the Central Powers who 
have advocated submission, the lesson can- 
not be lost. One is bound to conclude that 
in the end the masses of all nations will not 
endure governments which sacrifice na- 
tional aspirations to accept the doctrine of 
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peace at any price. Thus Bulgarian, like 
German and Hungarian, aspirations remain 
to be reckoned with. 

What are these aspirations and with 
whom do they conflict? At once Bulgaria 
demands that the Allies make good their 
promise that she should have access to the 
sea by Dedeagatch, across Greek territory. 
But at Lausanne, Greece, with Allied ap- 
proval, has ceded Karagatch to Turkey and 
thus placed a Turkish barrier between 
Bulgaria and the sea, which must be nego- 
tiated before the Greek problem can be 
solved. And this circumstance perhaps 
contributed not a little to the recent up- 
heaval. Bulgaria discovered that even 
virtue did not necessarily insure reward. 

Beyond the problem of an outlet on the 
‘Egean lie the larger aspirations. After the 
war of 10912 Bulgaria possessed eastern 
Thrace and the long facade between the 
Rhodopians and the sea. She owned both 
Kavala and Dedeagatch. Before the war 
she had agreed with Serbia that she was to 
have most of Macedonia and she confi- 
dently expected to acquire Salonica. But 
as a result of the war of 1913 she lost not 
only Macedonia and Western Thrace with 
Kavala but also the Southern Dobrudja 
which she had held since 1878 and that 
western Thrace which she had acquired with 
other profits in the First Balkan War. In 
the World War she lost her ‘Egean facade. 

In the first hours of the victorious war of 
1912 Bulgaria could aspire to be the Prussia 
of the Balkans and bind all the other states 
to her chariot. She was the strongest of the 
Balkan states, save Rumania, which did not 
consider herself Balkan. But a decade of 
turmoil has resulted in the expansion of 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Greece. All are 
larger than Bulgaria and all have taken the 
lands which Bulgaria marked for her own. 

Yet if to-day she is weak, Bulgaria has 
still reason to look to the future with hope. 
Her enemies are the foes of Hungary. Her 
rivalry with Jugoslavia in Macedonia 
brings her Italian favor and her quarrel 
with Rumania begets Russian approval. 
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And henceforth she must be counted with 
those nations which decline to accept things 
as they are in Europe, namely, Germany, 
Hungary and Russia. As I have said, she 
must profit by Italian opposition both to 
Greece and to Jugoslavia. To-day she is 
at the mercy of Rumania and Jugoslavia; 
to-morrow she may see Greece once more 
joined to the alliance of these neighbors 
united to restrain her, but these neighbors 
have powerful enemies and grave problems. 

Stambulisky would have joined Bulgaria 
to her conquerors in some form of agree- 
ment, but any agreement must have per- 
petuated the disparity in power resulting 
from the war ‘and sacrificed Bulgarian 
aspirations to material prosperity. His 
heavy hand fell upon the men who led 
Bulgaria into the World War, who were 
responsible for her ruin. Even the young 
King felt his hostility and was half a pris- 
oner. But in a sense these men identified 
themselves with the nation and the nation 
was incapable of sacrificing hopes which 
had survived nearly a thousand years of 
disappointment. 

A little thing, in itself, then, the Bulgarian 
episode is symptomatic. It discloses how 
mistaken were those who believed at Paris 
that as a result of war a new spirit was born 
in the world and that men would abandon 
all the old gods in pursuit of new. But after 
nearly four years, from one end of Europe 
to the other it is made manifest that nations 
still cling to their old hopes and are still 
dominated by their ancient fears. 

Nine years after a tragedy in the Balkans 
set in motion the events which culminated 
in the World War, a tragedy at Sofia like 
that of Serajevo serves to illuminate briefly 
but terribly the whole European theater. 
We have, too, eloquent testimony from 
many directions that the political and per- 
haps the economic condition of Europe is 
worsening and the London forecasts would 
suggest that we are approaching a new 
crisis, one consequence of which may be 
new rivalries and fresh collisions of funda- 
mental national interests. 
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TURKEY FACES EASTWARD 


NOTES BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


[Mr. Ellis has been in Turkey several months. 


on the Lausanne Conference, and this is the second article dealing particularly with Constantinople. 


He has already contributed to this REviEw an article 


Next 


month we shall print a fourth article on Near Eastern conditions, written from Angora, which will prove 


to be picturesque and striking —TueE Ep1ror.] 


HERE are many windows through 

which an observer may peep at the 
problem of resurrected Turkey. One is the 
Stamboul lattice—and, alas for artists and 
lovers of the quaint and old and beautiful, 
the literal Stamboul lattices, through which 
the curiosity-laden eyes of harem ladies 
used to look out upon the passing shows 
of life, are fast disappearing. Figuratively, 
though, all that is involved in the question 
of Turkey’s future is to be seen through the 
window of Constantinople. What is to 
become of this historic city under the new 
régime? Will New Turkey keep her old 
capital? The Nationalists say positively 
that she will not; Angora, and only Angora, 
will be the center and fountain of the na- 
tion’s laws and life. 

Frankly, the Nationalists do not trust 
Constantinople. They say she is, and al- 
ways has been, a courtesan city, inconstant, 
corrupt, corruptible and corrupting. Stam- 
boul, or “‘Estamboul,” as is the native name 
of the capital, although particularly applied 
to the Turkish quarter lying between the 
Golden Horn and the Sea of Marmora, is a 
word meaning “the city”; even as a certain 
notorious character may be “the woman.” 
It was here in the capital that the Ottoman 
Empire lost its virility and began to decay. 
All the urban vices have ever flourished 
conspicuously in this metropolis which 
bridges two continents and two seas. 
Effete, degenerate, debauched, a destroyer 
of character and a breeder of treason, Con- 
stantinople has always had a bad name. 
These demoralizing influences New Turkey 
seeks to escape by keeping her law-makers 
off in mid-Anatolia, in the Turkish primitive 
village of Angora, where public sentiment 
enforces puritan practices of conduct. 

Foreigners’ complacency is rather dashed 
by having the Turks assume that it is 
European corruption they dread. This 
hardly comports with the West’s view of 


the Turk. Yet there is no denying that the 
stern virtues of the typical Moslem charac- 
ter are enervated by contact with the Occi- 
dent. The good Moslem is a total ab- 
stainer. Constantinople may be likened to 
a huge dramshop, run by Christians. As 
soon as peace is signed, the Turks say they 
intend to try to put into effect in Constan- 
tinople the prohibition laws passed by 
Angora. A “dry” Constantinople is far 
less conceivable than a “dry’’ New York. 

Prostitution reaches depths of degrada- 
tion and open shamelessness in the “ Chris- 
tian” quarter of this city scarcely attained 
anywhere else on earth. Not that the Turk 
has the Anglo-Saxon conception of chastity; 
but his own “half world” is a hidden realm; 
and his immorality is certainly not brazen 
in its commercialism. Furthermore, Con- 
stantinople, to the good Moslem, represents 
luxury, worldliness, idleness, and pretty 
much all the sins against which the Prophet 
warned the faithful. Nevertheless, the 
“progressive” and “liberal” Turks contend 
for Constantinople as the continuing cap- 
ital of the Empire. 

On the political and strategic side there 
are still more impressive objections to 
Constantinople. It is in Europe, and under 
European influence. For centuries the 
countries of the West have intrigued here, 
with and against Turkey. In his heart of 
hearts, the Turk knows that even his 
shrewdest statemen, such as old Abdul 
Hamid, are no match for the cunning diplo- 
mats of Christendom. By playing off one 
power against another, Abdul Hamid re- 
tained his sovereignty for nearly half a 
century; but he was losing out all the time, 
and his empire grew steadily weaker and 
smaller. There is more than a little of fear 
and panic in the argument that the Nation- 
alist Turkey should be encitadeled in the 
fastnesses of Angora, where foreigners can- 


not easily penetrate. 
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At the same time it is pointed out that 
Constantinople is too vulnerable for a 
capital. Always under the guns of foreign 
warships, it is also within striking distance 
by hostile Balkan neighbors. While it is 
true that even the British could not capture 
Constantinople in the world war, it then 
took the skill and valor of more than one 
nation to defend it. Nationalist Turkey 
would hardly be equal to the task. Angora 
is defended primarily by its inaccessibility. 

To the Europeans who have dwelt long 
in Constantinople it is simply unthinkable 
that the capital should be removed into the 
wilds of the interior. What! Abandon 
these palatial embassies, with their summer 
homes up in Therapia, on the Bosphorus, 
and with their launches and warships, their 
country clubs and their cafés and theaters? 
Preposterous! Dinner-tables have much 
merriment over the picture of the British 
Ambassador in an Angora setting. Nor are 
the Turks themselves insensible to this 
exquisite jest. As for the unofficial Chris- 
tian population, whe have for generations 
dwelt in the shelter of official special privi- 
leges in Pera and Galata, they simply have 
not the imagination to envisage such a cata- 
clysm. Since the days of Constantine the 
Great this has been a world capital, and, 
reason they, it simply must continue so. 
It is outside the range of their thinking that 
a day may have come wherein Turkey is 
turning her back upon the West, and, 
reversing the traditions of Osman and all 
his successors, is deciding to remain an 
Asiatic power, with her future to the 
eastward. 

That is the nub of this controversy over 
capitals. Which way is Turkey facing? 
She has got rid of her Christian population, 
outside of Constantinople, and is practicing 
the slogan of “Turkey for the Turks.” 
Does she now seek reunion with the East 
rather than dominion over the West? 
Would she rather bind together the varying 
elements of the mid-Asiatic stock from 
which she sprang, so that her power may 
reach into the far recesses of Turkestan, her 
homeland, than to wield authority once 
more over Albanians and Montenegrins and 
Serbs and Greeks and Bulgarians and 
Rumanians? If Turkey is headed east- 
ward, then let Russia and Persia and India 
watch out. If she still faces westward then 
all of Europe must be interested. 

Alarmist articles are frequent in the press 
of Europe, and especially of the Balkans, 
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‘concerning Turkey’s: imperialistic designs. 








These peoples have never got from under 
the shadow of the crescent, which once held 
dominion right up to the walls of Vienna. 
Personally, I think all such fears are ground- 
less. ‘Turkey nowadays is fighting for her 
life, and not for dominion. She is not 
wholly sure that she can survive herself, 
much less conquer any other nation. There 
is no denying that in the past five years 
Turkey has had a close squeak for existence. 
If, after the armistice, the allies had not 
blundered so hugely, and carried on so 
culpably, Turkey to-day would be a cowed 
country, limited to Anatolia, and under the 
mandatory oversight of some Christian 
nation. It was the stupidity and jealousy 
of the Entente that gave Nationalist 
Turkey her unexpected and amazing chance, 
and returned Constantinople to her as the 
prize of an easy victory over a spiritless foe, 
so restoring the crescent flag to Europe, 
whence even the Turks thought it had gone 
forever. 

The Nationalist movement brought to 
the fore all that was best in Turkish lead- 
ership. It welded the real patriots into a 
nation. _ It overthrew the Sultan and cre- 
ated an autocratically democratic govern- 
ment by the Grand National Assembly. It 
officially separated Church and State. It 
became the leader of all the nationalistic 
and anti-European peoples in the East. It 
abolished the capitulations and made Tur- 
key mistress in her own house. The achieve- 
ment has been more notable than the world 
public has realized. Still the statemen who 
have emerged have been few. They are 
engrossed in efforts to preserve and estab- 
lish the nation. From none of them is 
there heard a single intimation of Western 
aggression. They are the very ones who, 
supported by the conservatives from the 
rural districts, want to keep the govern- 
ment out of temptation’s way by retaining 
the capital in remote Angora. They per- 
ceive, as the ardent masses do not, that the 
preservation of the reorganized Turkey, as a 
going concern, is a task calling for all the 
resources the naiion is likely to muster for 
years to come. Also they are open-eyed to 
the continuance of the ancient menace from 
Europe, which covets Constantinople. So 
they want to restrict the city to the réle of a 
commercial port, ruled from Angcra as a 
vilayet. And that prospect is really reas- 
suring for world peace, however much it 
may depreciate real estate values in Con- 
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stantinople; or annoy the diplomats who 
must surrender present privileges for the 
rigors of life in Angora, which is cold in win- 
ter, hot in summer and interesting never. 

It must be remembered that the Turk is 
a nomad, from the steppes of mid-Asia; and 
despite centuries of blending, he still throws 
back to the pastoral, nomadic, warrior type. 
He is a fighter, who has won his way by war; 
and this is the art in which he excels. Also 
he is heir to purely despotic traditions. 
“There is a little Abdul Hamid in every 
one of us,” ran the philosophical saying 
among the people of Constantinople, during 
the days of the Hamidian tyranny. From 
policeman up to pasha, every office-holder 
wields a strong hand over those beneath 
him. This is the ancient tribal justice, 
when the sheikh autocratically ruled the 
clan. So also is the prevalence of ‘“back- 
sheesh,” or bribery, of ancient lineage. 
Statesmen were always expected to get rich 
out of their offices, and nobody supposed 
that the policemen lived on their wages, 
which were commonly in arrears, or else not 
paid at all. These are all Turkish character- 
istics, established over a long period. 

Equally substantiated is the proposition 
that the Turk is not naturally an artisan 
or tradesman. Legend says that Suleiman, 
the Magnificent, once dismissed with a part- 
ing gift of a bag of gold a Turkish soldier 
whom he caught repairing a broken golden 
stirrup. That was not work for a warrior, 
but for a Christian retainer. To fight and 
to rule and to act the part of gentlemen 
were the Turkish arts: let business and 
craftsmanship remain in the hands of 
Greeks and Armenians. 

Such are the facts, the common property 
of every well-read person, to be kept in 
mind in contemplating the present situation 
in Turkey. They indicate the limitations 
that may be expected from the revived 
Turkish government. While holding firmly 
to the belief that new Turkey must be given 
a fair free chance to govern herself, and 
work out her own destiny, I share the solici- 
tude which all friends of these Near Eastern 
experiments in self-government feel con- 
cerning the efficiency of the operation. The 
question is whether, in her peculiarly stategic 
place, Turkey can so keep house as to be 
a good neighbor to the rest of the world. 

An illustration is close at hand. Across 
the Bosphorus from where I am writing 
some fifteen thousand refugees are at the 
moment encamped. There is an interna- 
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tional commotion over the question of re- 
sponsibility for their presence and plight: 
they are Greeks and a part of the population 
to be “exchanged” by the Nansen League 
of Nations plan. Only they did not wait for 
May, the date fixed, to arrive. So Greece 
refused to receive them, Turkey refused to 
feed them, and their condition has been a 
scandal to civilization. Smallpox, cholera, 
typhus and pneumonia have devastated 
them; although, thanks largely to an 
American physician, Dr. Wilfred Post, the 
daily death-rate in the largest camp is now 
down to twenty-five. Supposedly, the 
strictest sort of quarantine is maintained, 
to keep the refugees from infecting the whole 
city with disease. To-day I learn, on un- 
questioned authority, that any family that 
will pay big ‘“backsheesh” to the police on 
guard, may go free and enter the city, 
regardless of its physical condition. How 
much of that sort of thing will be necessary 
to cause civilization to establish a quaran- 
tine against Constantinople? For, mani- 
festly, the world neighborhood must look 
out for itself. Thus the ancient qualities of 
the Turk become a determining factor in the 
situation at the crossroads of earth. 

Last of all, as first of all, in every large 
issue affecting the Turks, is the question 
of the army. This is the nation’s power 
and pride—and peril. What the Nationalist 
army has done in the past four years de- 
serves a saga. Unfed, unclothed, unarmed, 
untrained, the Turkish troops came up 
against European soldiers, and stood them 
off or defeated them. By all rules of right 
and reason, this army of a penniless, out- 
lawed Nationalist Movement should have 
been non-existent. To-day it sits beyond the 
purple hills across the Bosphorus as a guar- 
antee that the National Pact will be ful- 
filled. When Europe grows haughty and 
dictatorial in talking treaty terms, Turkey 
simply points to her army. 

Some day that army will disband, after 
peace terms have been agreed upon. What 
then? Will the soldiers go back home to 
their farms? Or will they group themselves 
as supporters of one or another of the polit- 
ical parties? If the extremists may count 
upon them, then woe to this Near Eastern 
world. If, as is likelier, they follow the 
moderates, their own leaders, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and General Ismet Pasha, 
Turkey may breathe easier. In any case 
they are one of the human factors in this 
complicated problem of the Near East. y_ 





AMERICA ON THE SEAS 


THE SPEED OF OLD-TIME CLIPPER SHIPS 
BY HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


N CONVERSATION with the late Capt. 

Arthur H. Clark, then one of the few 
surviving “‘clipper captains” of the 50’s, he 
called my attention to a fact which is not 
generally known, or at least almost wholly 
forgotten—the utter absence of grog on 
board the American clipper during that 
period when it reached the highest pinnacle 
of its maritime glory. The Witch of the 
Wave, Andrew Jackson, Honquah, Con- 
quest, Surprize, Game Cock, Sovereign of the 
Seas, Red Jacket, are only a few of the 
names that shone with particular bright- 
ness among the galaxy of American sailing 
ships that made the run from New York 
to San Francisco, during the gold fever, 
within ninety and one hundred days. 
Notwithstanding the days were short, the 
nights were cold, and the bows covered with 
ice rounding the Horn, the stimulant 
served out to the Yankee sailor was coffee 
and not grog. The unparalleled success of 
the Yankee ships caused the insurance com- 
panies in New York and London to offer 
a ro per cent. discount for ships of any 
other nation that would go on the same 
prohibition basis as their American com- 
petitors. 


Captain Clark died about a year ago in 
Newburyport, and is well remembered in 
New York for his daring voyage across the 
Atlantic in a 30-foot dory, on which occa- 
sion he carried the colors of the New York 
Yacht Club into Queenstown Harbor from 
New York in what was easily the smallest 
ship that had crossed the ocean up to that 
time. He was a great friend of Donald 
McKay, the famous builder of clipper 
ships, and was personally acquainted with 
that wonderful coterie of sailing masters, 
which included Captains “Nat” Palmer, 
Creesy, Waterman, -Dumaresq, Low, 
Samuels and others. He himself com- 
manded a ship at twenty-one years of age. 

The Sea Witch, owned by Holland and 
Aspinwall of New York, made a speed of 


‘358 miles in twenty-four hours. She car- 


ried a cloud of canvas—three standing sky- 
sail yards, royal studding sails, large 
square studding sails with swinging booms, 
ringtail and water sails. During the first 
three years of her career she was un- 
doubtedly the swiftest ship that sailed the 

seas. 
In 1847 the great firm of A. A. Low & 
Bro. (recalled to the present generation 
by Hon. Seth Low, son 
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of A. A. Low, president of 
Columbia and Mayor 
of both Brooklyn and 
New York) brought out 
the Samuel Russell, under 
command of Nat. B. Pal- 
mer, known the world over 
as ‘‘Captain Nat.” She 
sailed 6780 miles in thirty 
days, her best twenty-four 
hours’ run being 328 and 
her average 226. 

In this connection it 
might be interesting to 
compare the log of an 
old-time Liverpool packet 
with the log of the 
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Leviathan. Let us take 
the Great Britain, built 
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THE SPEED OF OLD-TIME CLIPPER SHIPS 








in New York, 524 tons. 
After leaving Java Head, 
commanded by Capt. 
Philip Dumaresq, Decem- 
ber 22, 18409, the Greal 
Britain passed no _ less 
than seven other ves- 
sels, bound the same 
way. The log from this 
date reads in part as fol- 
lows, and gives an idea of 
the spice and snap of a 
voyage in an old-time 
square-rigged _—_ beauty, 
compared with your mod- 
ern oil-can, valve-in-head, 
wirelessed, radioed, ’fraid- 














to-lose-contact-with-shore, 
modern ship: 


Squally, under double-reefed topsails; passed a 
ship lying-to under a close-reefed maintopsail . . . 
January 24, a southwest gale, ciose-reefed topsails, 
split canvases. Before doing this we were going 
seven and one-half knots, closehauled within six 
points of the wind, under double-reefed topsails and 
canvases. January 25th split all three topsails and 
had to heave to; five vessels in sight, 
one a Dutch frigate, all hove to. | 
January 27th, passed Cape of Good 
Hope and anchored in Table Ray; 
parted both chains and split nearly all 
sails; hove-to outside blowing a gale 
offshore, January 3oth at 6 A. M. 
bore up for St. Helena. February 
ist, fresh trades, passed a ship un- 
der double reefs, we with our royals 
and studding sails set. February 
8th, anchored at St. Helena with a 
stream anchor backed by remainder of 
one of the chains. February roth, hav- 
ing procured anchors and water, left 
St. Helena February 21st, crossed 
the line in longitude 31. March 
12th, under double-reefed topsails 
passed several vessels lying-to. March 
17th, took pilot off Sandy Hook, 84 
days from Java Head, including de- 
tentions. 


Probably few if any of the vessels passed 
were sailing under the American flag. And 
this Yankee ship was already twenty-six 
years old, having been built in 1824, 
and had been in active service from the 
first. 

In 1843 the Natchez, a tea ship sailing 
under Capt. Robt. H. Waterman, made the 
voyage from Canton to New York—a total 
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THE CLIPPER SHIP “SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS” 


distance of 13,955 miles, in 78 days. Her 
run from the Equator to New York in 17 
days was most remarkable. 

In 1851 the Flying Cloud, under command 
of Captain Creesy, made the run from New 
York to San Francisco in 89 days—a 
record that had never been 
equalled by sail or steam up to 
that time, and has remained the 
record for sail for all time. Her 
best day’s run was 374 miles, 
which at that time exceeded by 
42 miles the best steamship rec- 
ordever made on the Atlantic. 

Iwill close my account with the 
records of the Sovereign of the Seas, 
a later and more perfect type of 
the clipper than had yet been 
produced. In 1853, ona voyage 
from San Francisco to New York, 
she made a series of remarkable 
day’s runs, beginning March 
15th, when the first strong wester- 
ly galeswerefelt. Upto noon of 
the 16th she had sailed 396 miles; on the 17th, 
311 miles; 18th, 411 miles; r9th, 360 miles— 
a total of 1,478 miles in four days. On the 
18th, during the great run of 411 the dif- 
ference in latitude and longitude reduced 
her day to 23 hours and 18 minutes and 
brought her actual mileage up to 424, or an 
average of 17 2-3 knots for the full twenty- 
four hours. 


























MORRO CASTLE, BUILT BY THE SPANIARDS THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AS ONE OF TWO 
FORTS AT THE ENTRANCE TO HAVANA HARBOR 


(In the harbor, on February 15, 1898, the United States battleship Maine was destroyed by an explosion; and two 
months later came the war with Spain) 


UNCLE SAM IN CUBA AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HELPFUL INFLUENCE 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


N APRIL, 1808, the United States of 


America declared war against Spain. 


It was a little war; a brief one. Its battles 
were hardly more than skirmishes. It was 
over in four months. Yet the consequences 
were epochal. It marked a turning point 
in history. 

A quarter-century has now passed since 
that day. Four hundred years before that 
Spain had made herself the greatest power 
of Western civilization. It was by virtue 
of her discoveries and conquests in the 
New World. This war completely humbled 
and despoiled the proud kingdom, long in 
decline; it was stripped of its last overseas 
possessions, in America and in the Pacific. 

Not until this moment had the giant 
republic of the West been aware of the im- 
mensity of its strength. For the first time 
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it was awakened to consciousness of its 
true rank among nations, of its standing as 
a world power. Its claim to New World 
primacy had indeed been advanced long 
since. Though not actually disputed, this 
claim was but little more than amiably 
tolerated in Europe. 

Our occidental civilization had been 
slowly taking shape through the centuries. 
Its seats of empire remained in Europe— 
except for the short interval when Portugal’s 
royal court was transferred to Brazil. 
America, aloof and apart, had been re- 
motely viewed with something of the con- 
temptuously amused sense of superiority 
which mature manhood feels for youth: 
adolescent, undeveloped, _ self-distrustful. 
It was not so much what was done as what 
was won by the war that changed so 
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UNCLE SAM IN CUBA 


radically the relationship of America to the 
rest of the world. The ease with which it 
had all been brought about was an eye- 
opener: the manifestly slight exertion re- 
quired to work such momentous changes 
astonished the Old World. 

America, at last fully alive to her rightful 
place at the table of the powers, has been 
commensurately respected ever since. From 
that moment dates the advance of our coun- 
try to its present rank as the strongest, the 
richest, the greatest, of twentieth-century 
nations. Where America sits is now the 
head of the table. This is not to be said 
boastfully or with self-complacence, but 
rather with due humility as a measure of 
standards to be maintained, of oppor- 
tunities to be realized, of obligations to be 
met. Upon the nature of our response to 
these demands depends the duration of our 
stay at the summit, or how soon and how 
far we too shall go the downward way that 
countless vanished peoples have taken. 

What have we done with what we 
won? 

The war gave us potentially, if not actu- 
ally, the mastery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Beyond our bounds our word may 
be far from law, yet little of moment may 
politically come to pass if our will be set 
against it. In regard to most concerns of 
the Western World lying beyond the sphere 
of our more immediate interests, comprising 
the islands and the bordering main of the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, we 
have, as a rule, been duly circumspect as 
to the active assertion of that will. 


We Take Rank as a Pacific Power 


In the second place, the war assured us 
an all-important rank as a Pacific power. 
By reason of our continental coast-line, 
including that of Alaska, we had there long 
stood at least on a parity with the British 
Empire, buttressed as it is by such factors 
as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, its 
far-strewn insular possessions and its vast 
Asiatic and Malaysian holdings. The 
showing of France in the Pacific, though 
conspicuous, is rather more extensive than 
substantial, and is hardly to be compared 
with that of Holland, whose Malaysian 
colonies still assure to the Netherlands an 
imperial rank in the true sense. 

Our war with Spain so changed the equi- 
librium in the Pacific that for a while it 
suggested an American paramountcy so 
great as to find expression in talk about the 
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Pacific as ‘“‘an American lake.’”’ This sort 
of vaingloriousness has long since subsided. 

With the Philippines in our hands we 
assumed an immediate interest, economical 
and political, in East Asiatic affairs. While 
the future of our relationship to the Philip- 
pines has now become uncertain, our eco- 
nomic, and in a way our political, concern in 
the affairs of that part of the world seems to 
have been steadily intensified, particularly 
in light of the developments following the 
World War. We had already -obtained a 
foothold in Samoa, and “Americanization 
had worked for manifest destiny in making 
Hawaii an American territory. Hence no 
other power has to-day a more vital concern 
in the problems of the Pacific. 


Caribbean Acquisitions and Relationships 


Now let us look nearer tome again. The 
War with Spain gave us control of the 
Caribbean and neighboring regions, as we 
have seen, either by possession or by varying 
degrees of influence. Great Britain, France, 
and Holland remained with their old-time 
holdings in the archipelago, undisturbed; 
for more than fifteen years this was the case 
with little Denmark also. But the strategic 
superiority passed to the United States. 
Cuba, though nominally independent, be- 
came a protectorate. In varying fashion 
our suzerainty also covers ancient His- 
paniola (comprising Santo Domingo and 
Haiti), Panama, and Nicaragua. Porto 
Rico became American by conquest. The 
War with Spain led directly to Panama, 
hastening the construction of the canal, the 
establishment of Panama as an_inde- 
pendent republic, and the purchase of the 
Canal Zone to become American territory. 

The Panama Canal made necessary a 
first line of defense at the chain of the 
Greater Antilles. Just before we entered 
the World War it seemed essential to com- 
plete and strengthen this by the Danish 
portion of the Virgin Islands group. Under 
stress of the emergency the enormous sum 
of twenty-five million dollars was paid fer 
these three small islands: St. Thomas, St. 
John, and Santa Cruz. (The progress made 
during twenty-five years by the largest of 
our Carribbean possessions was described in 
“Porto Rico Under the Stars and Stripes,” 
REVIEW OF Reviews for May, 1923.) 

The Teller amendment to our declaration 
of war with Spain in 1898, adopted 
at the instance of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, proclaimed a motive so altruistic as 
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A BUSY SCENE IN THE PANAMA CANAL, CONSTRUCTED AS A DIRECT RESULT OF OUR WAR 
WITH SPAIN 
(The famous voyage of the battleship Oregon in 1898, around the continent of South America, is in marked con- 


trast with the passage of our Atlantic fleet of eighty-one vessels—together with eighty-seven merchant ships— 
through the Panama Canal during a single week in February) 


to be received in the foreign offices of Europe 
with something like scoffing incredulity. 
The United States disavowed “any dispo- 
sition or intention to exercise jurisdiction or 
control over the island except for pacifica- 
tion,” and declared the intention, when this 
was accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of the island to its own people. 

This purpose was strictly adhered to. It 
seemed an unprecedented example of mag- 
nanimity and national self-denial when the 
United States refused to possess itself of a 
long-coveted and enormously rich addition 
to its domain. Although a strong motive 
was our concern for the suppression of a 
nuisance of misgovernment that had been 
maintained almost under our eyes until in 
its menace to our own interests it had be- 
come intolerable, the War against Spain 
was primarily waged for the release of a 
neighboring population from the oppression 
of its rulers overseas. 


What We Did for Cuban Schools, 
Sanitation, Roads 


An excellent system of free public schools 
was organized within a year after the war 
of liberation by the eminent American edu- 
cationist, Alexis Everett Frye. 

A system of good roads was planned, 


covering the entire island; while the Ameri- 
can occupation lasted great progress was 
made in its realization. 

Sanitation was efficiently organized 
throughout the island; the public health 
was improved correspondingly; the annual 
death-rate was greatly reduced. This was 
the greatest achievement from our victory. 
Surpassing even the raising of America to 
its new rank as a world power, was the 
demonstration made by the researches of 
the United States Army Medical Corps, 
conducted in its hospitals at Havana, that 
yellow fever was caused by the stegomyia 
fasciata mosquito. The economic and hy- 
gienic value of this discovery is so vast in 
its worth to the world as to make the cost 
of the war extremely trivial in comparison. 
The net annual gain would be represented 
by amounts rising into the billions. 

Yellow fever has lost its terror; its com- 
plete eradication from the world now seems 
assured for the near future. If the World 
War could only have proportionately yielded 
fruits of beneficence the world itself might 
now be well on the way to becoming an 
earthly Paradise! 

Havana became a model of sanitation, 
cleanliness, and efficient municipal govern- 
ment; civic improvements made it one of 
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MODERN HAVANA—A CITY WITH NEARLY TWICE THE POPULATION IT HAD A QUARTER- 
CENTURY AGO 


the most attractive of modern capitals— 
suggestive of its old-time rank when, a cen- 
tury ago, it was the largest city in all North 
America. Other Cuban cities were cor- 
respondingly improved. Railway building 
was extensively undertaken; modern im- 
provements became the order of the day; 
cultivation of the soil was extended and was 
diversified by horticulture; a Guardia Civil, 
or insular police, was organized, assuring 
tranquillity. The entire island responded 
to the new order. 

Then came the time when the reorganiza- 
tion seemed to have reached the point 
where the Cuban people might be entrusted 
with self-government. No sooner had. the 
last American regiment departed than dis- 
organization set in. In 1906 a second occu- 
pation became necessary. The benefits of 
pacification did not last long even after our 
second withdrawal. 


General Crowder’s Work 


It has been said that a great majority of 
the Cubans who have the greatest stake in 
the welfare of their island, and who have at 
heart its prosperity and its advancement to 
higher levels of civilization, would welcome 


its connection with the United States in 
some way that would make the tie indis- 
soluble. Formidable objections from both 
sides to such a consummation would at 
present be insuperable. The immediate 
problem was to rescue Cuba from the situ- 
ation that had come about. To this end 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal 
General of the Army, was detailed to serve 
the State Department, important activities 
in his line of duty having made him familiar 
with the ground. He it was who had drafted 
an election law that gave Cuba the nearest 
approach to a fair ballot practicable under 
the circumstances. Through many months 
of incessant toil he gave himself to the task. 

The outcome of his long studies in asso- 
ciation with the leaders of political and 
social life in Cuba was an agreement upon 
a program of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion that encourages the well-wishers of the 
republic to look for enduring reforms. This 
program included five fundamental mea- 
sures: First, a radical modification of the 
civil-service laws to enable the executive to 
reorganize and control effectively all the 
executive departments, particularly the col- 
lection of revenues and the outlay of 
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paid to a nation of the 
rank of Cuba. But under 
the circumstances it was 
a most felicitous step. An 
ambassador is the personal 
representative of his coun- 
try’s chief executive, 
whether president or sov- 
ereign prince. As such he 
is entitled to access at 
practically all times, with- 
out formality, to the head 
of the state to which he is 
accredited. It therefore 
seems quite in order, in 
view of our suzerainty over 
Cuba, that the relation 
should find expression in 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ENOCH H. CROWDER 


(Who recently aided Cuba in solving acute election and financial problems, and 
was subsequently made first American Ambassador) 


expenditures. Second, a better and stricter 
system of accounting. Third, a special com- 
mission to investigate and define the floating 
indebtedness. Fourth, a reform of the 
judiciary, rendering more effective certain 
procedures and facilitating a removal of 
judges. Fifth, a financial program provid- 
ing for a foreign loan and a settlement of 
the floating indebtedness, making possible 
the undertaking of needed public works; 
also the creation of new taxes for the ser- 
vice of a loan. The adoption of this pro- 
gram and the negotiation of a loan of 
$50,000,000 in American gold coin under 
conditions that assure its use for the pur- 
poses indicated has had a most beneficent 
effect in restoring confidence in the stability 
of the government and in the progress of 
the island to a more advanced civilization. 
In consequence of this, together with the 
business conditions due to the encouraging 
state of the sugar market, Cuba is now 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity. 


American Embassy to Cuba 


A significant aspect of the rehabilitation 
developments lies in closer diplomatic rela- 
tions between the American and Cuban 
governments. The representation of the 
United States at Havana has been raised to 
the rank of an embassy, with General 
Crowder, retiring from the army for the 
purpose, our first ambassador. It seems 
unprecedented that the compliment of 
ambassadorial representation should be 


an ambassadorship. 

In fact, while General 
Crowder’s position is pri- 
marily diplomatic, it is es- 
sentially different from 
that of other diplomatic posts.. At Ha- 
vana, the Ambassador is also a treaty 
official, charged with looking after the ex- 
ecution which the permanent treaty with 
Cuba has received, particularly Articles 
Il, III, and V, providing, respectively, 
that Cuba shall contract no indebtedness 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary rev- 
enues; that the United States shall have the 
right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of 
adequate government, and the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris; and assur- 
ing the execution and extension of the plans 
devised for adequate sanitation in the island 
Furthermore, he plays the réle of adviser, 
ever ready to consult with the Cuban chief 
executive as to the questions of relationship 
with the United States that in the nature of 
things must constantly arise. The selec- 
tion of General Crowder for this post, with 
his intimate knowledge of Cuban conditions, 
is undoubtedly the most fortunate that 
could have been made. In dignity and 
importance his rank, by reason of these 
additional duties, is certainly comparable 
with that of our Ambassadors at London 
and to the other first-class powers. 


Our Record in the Philippines 


In the Philippines the situation has close 
resemblances to that in Cuba. The main 
differences are those of remoteness and of 
racial elements. When war with Spain 


was declared, the main consideration on the 
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A PHILIPPINE HIGHWAY IN THE EARLY 
PERIOD OF AMERICAN OCCUPATION 














FORTY MILES AN HOUR, ON A MODERN 
PHILIPPINE ROAD 

















THEN: TWO OXEN HAULING A LIGHT LOAD 


American side was to attack the enemy at 
the most vulnerable points. These were 
the remaining overseas possessions of Spain: 
Cuba and Porto Rico in the West Indies; 
in the Far East principally the vast archi- 
pelago of the Philippines. We have seen 
how very easy was the conquest in both 
respects. 

For a large part of the American people 
Cuba was familiar ground. To our popula- 
tions on the Atlantic seaboard and border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico the relationship 
geographically and commercially was fairly 
intimate. But few indeed were the Ameri- 
cans for whom the Philippines were any- 
thing more than islands somewhere in the 
Antipodes. It was known that Manila 


NOW: ONE OX HAULING A HEAVY LOAD 


cigars came from there, and manila hemp 
was the summum bonum of cordage excel- 
lence. That was about all that most of us 
knew about one of the world’s greatest and 
richest of archipelagoes. Racially the pop- 
ulation of Cuba is fundamentally Span- 
ish; the aboriginal element was either 
exterminated or absorbed. The enslaved 
negroes had been through the four cen- 
turies of existence in the island extensively 
blended, in indeterminate degrees, with the 
white population. 

In the Philippines the basic elements 
have remained the native stocks, predom- 
inantly Malaysian, in the northerly islands, 
superficially Christianized, and to a con- 
siderable extent “civilized” to about the 
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telle in comparison with 
the value we gave to it. 
Yet at the time it was a 
good bargain for Mexico, 
just as the sale of the 
Philippines was a good 
bargain for Spain, for the 
islands had long been a 
source of loss for her. But 
in view of the archi- 
pelago’s possibilities for 
development the price 
was dirt cheap for us. 
The primary motive 
underlying the acquisition 
of the Philippines was 








THE OLD WAY OF PLOWING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


same degree as the rural inhabitants of 
the Mexican interior, almost wholly In- 
dian in blood. In the Philippines a large 
proportion of wild or semi-barbarous tribes 


inhabited the mountainous interior. In. 


various parts there was a _ considerable 
sprinkling of inferior negroid, or negrito, 
peoples. In the southern islands were the 
Moros—the name derived from the Moorish 
conquest of a great portion of the archi- 
pelago in the days long before the coming 
of the Portuguese and the Spanish to that 
part of the world—the period that converted 
Java from Buddhism to the faith of Islam. 
Although we strangely found ourselves with 
a Mohammedan problem on our hands, yet, 
as it turned out, the questions involved 
were handled with comparatively little 
trouble, thanks to the good sense and the 
tact of the officials locally in charge. 

The Philippines might easily have been 
made an American possession by right of 
conquest, just as Porto Rico was. Under 
the circumstances the purchase of the 
islands for the sum of 


undoubtedly in great mea- 
sure “imperialistic.” It 
was a natural outcome of the war so 
easily won. The war had magnified our con- 
ception of our place in the world; the 
Philippines would make America an Asiatic 
power; there were to be great opportunities 
for profitable investment and development; 
Kipling was pleased to see America step 
forward to a place beside England as a 
great colonial power. And he dedicated to 
us his poem: “Take up the White Man’s 
Burden!” 

It is doubtful if we would have taken the 
step, could we have foreseen the trouble it 
was to make us: the difficulties to be put 
in the way of our taking possession of our 
purchase; the anti-imperialistic agitations 
at home; the vague and unwise prospects 
of independence to be held out to the 
Filipinos by a later administration. 


Mr. Taft’s Administrative Service 


It was most fortunate that William H. 
Taft became the first head of the civil 
government for the Philippines. Like 





$20,000,000, together with 
liberal trading privileges 
through a term of years, 
was an arrangement gen- 
erous to Spain. It was 
quite in accord with the 
tradition established by 
the treatment of con- 
quered Mexico when by 
purchase we added Cali- 
fornia and all the rest of 
that magnificent South- 
western empire to our 














national domain. The 
purchase price was a baga- 
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UNCLE SAM IN CUBA 


AND THE PHILIPPINES 





Speaker Reed and Senator 
Hoar he had opposed our 
acquisition of the archi- 
pelago. Hence he de- 
murred when President 
McKinley wanted to make 
him president of the Phil- 
ippine Commission. But 
when the case was put as 
one of the present duty 
rather than of past dissent, 
with characteristic com- 
monsense he accepted. In 
1901 he was made the first 
Governor General. Editor 














Griffin of the Springfield 
Republican, himself a pro- 
nounced anti-imperialist, in his notable 
book, ‘People and Politics,’ pays a 
handsome tribute to Mr. Taft for his 
great work in the islands: “No part of 
Mr. Taft’s life yielded finer service than 
this period, when he, with others of like 
views, sought to make our adventure in 
these far-away islands of benefit to their 
inhabitants. His government bore no taint 
of official selfishness, no aggrandizing ten- 
dencies, only the sincere desire to improve 
local conditions.” 

A fundamental teaching of history tells 
us that its events are not to be judged by 
their inducing motives, or by their con- 
formity with, or departure from, accepted 
theories of right and wrong, of freedom and 
democracy, but by the character and con- 
sequences of the results in their effect upon 
human progress and well-being. Hence 
there can be no doubt that the record of 
the United States in the Philippines, after 


FILIPINO RICE-THRESHERS WITH PRIMITIVE METHODS 


pacification, constitutes one of the brightest 
chapters in recent history. No other 
modern power can point to such beneficent 
activities in behalf of a backward people 
thereby carried far towards an advanced 
civilization out of savagery and barbarism. 
The problem now is to guard these achieve- 
ments against the deplorable undoing that 
a mistaken, however well intended, policy 
would assure. To this task General Wood 
is now addressing his best energies. 


Progress of the Islands 


Our management of the Philippines 
through many years was a masterly and 
admirable work. We made mistakes, of 
course—mistakes chiefly due to our inex- 
perience in colonial administration. We 
struck out along lines of our own. In many 
respects we transformed conditions in the 
islands for their own good. Four cen- 
turies of Spanish domination had made little 

impression below the sur- 











face; Spanish institutions 
and language had im- 
parted only a thin veneer 
of culture; the learning 
of Spanish by the natives 
had been discouraged. 
Having full possession we 
had a free hand and we 
were able to do more and 
do better in the Philip- 
pines than in Cuba. It 
was comparatively easy, 
as the language of the 
public schools, to make 
our tongue the common 
medium for communica- 








THRESHING RICE WITH IMPROVED MACHINERY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 





tion between the various 
populations and_ tribes, 
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abilities. The story of 
their achievements in va- 
rious fields makes one of 
the noblest chapters in 
the history of the islands 
and does lasting credit to 
the American name. <A 
sense of duty well done was 
their sole reward when 
the change came that 
terminated their services: 
a change fairly tragic in 
the sorry consequences of 
the folly that inspired it. 


“Mistakes of the Jones Bill 








A PHILIPPINE BRIDGE REPRESENTING THE BEST TYPE OF 


SPANISH CONSTRUCTION 


handicapped by innumerable native idioms. 
To-day the Filipinos in all parts of the 
archipelago have become largely an English- 
speaking people along bilingual lines. 

The civilized progress 


A new order in the 
Philippines quickly  fol- 
lowed the change of ad- 
ministration at Washington in 1913. A 
defect of our political system is the common 
tendency for one party to condemn indis- 
criminately everything done by its oppo- 





made in all these years 


was indeed marvelous. ; 
For the first time the ‘ee 
islands had the benefit of | ie. . 


a real system of justice; 
we provided sanitation, 
founded hospitals, built 
roads, organized a splen- 
did system of public 
schools, and went far in 
developing the magnifi- 
cent natural resources of 
the islands under a rule of 
peace and public order. 














In the highest degree all 
praise is due to the Amer- 
ican members of the public 
service who gave the best years of their 
lives in self-sacrificing devotion to their 
work, their sole motives being to make 
good in their tasks according to their best 


AN AMERICAN-BUILT STEEL BRIDGE CAPABLE OF BEARING 


ALL POSSIBLE TRAFFIC 


nents when in power and to commit itself 
to upset it all, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. The policy of the Republicans 
whereby all this excellence had been 
achieved in the Philip- 
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pines shared in this con- 
demnation. ‘The enact- 
ment of the Jones bill, 
providing for a most in- 
advisable reorganization 














of the Philippine govern- 
ment, was facilitated by 
the natural indifference of 
the mass of the home 
public to affairs at a re- 
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TYPE OF AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 


{BRIDGE OF THE HIGHEST 


mote distance. Added 
was the opposition of a 
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SAVING THE FILIPINO BABIES!—A SCENE IN THE MANILA HOSPITAL 


The vociferous demands of Filipino poli- 
ticians for independence were regarded as 
made*in behalf of an oppressed and liberty- 
loving people aspiring to be masters of 


considerable element that from the start 
had bitterly opposed the taking over of the 
Philippines as an imperialistic departure 
from the traditional American policy. 

















A GRADUATING CLASS OF NATIVE FILIPINO NURSES 
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GENERAL WOOD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


(Former Governor W. Cameron Forbes stands at the left 

of General Wood, and Emilio Aguinaldo, the famous 

Filipino leader of a quarter-century ago, is at the extreme 
right of the group) 


their own destiny. The Filipino public has 
not the slightest idea of what ‘“indepen- 
dence”’ really implies. They cry for it simply 
because their leaders shout for it. 

Under the American flag the Filipinos 
had been enjoying in the full the greatest 
blessings of free institutions: popular 
liberty in the highest sense. The Jones 
bill unhappily gave them almost com- 
plete autonomy: a measure of self-control 
that demands generations of progressive 
enlightenment. 

Among the fine achievements of the 
United States in the islands had been the 
admirable financial system whereby the local 
currency, under the guarantee of our govern- 
ment, had been given a constant parity 
with the American. Unfortunate manage- 
ment of the insular funds in later years, 
however, resulted in a situation which 
compelled Congress to authorize a loan of 
$15,000,000 to the Philippine government 
to avert bankruptcy. 


General Wood’s Reconstructive Policy 


In 1921 General Wood and W. Cameron 
Forbes (the former Governor General) 


made a special mission to the Philippines. 
They reported conditions so demoralized 
that General Wood was induced to remain 
as head of the insular government. He has 
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now been in the Philippines more than two 
years. He had found the Filipinos happy, 
peaceful, and in the main, as individuals, 
prosperous. The economic and _ political 
demoralization was the fruit of incompetent 
guidance. The marvelous progress achieved 
since 1898 had in certain respects been little 
retarded. Particularly was this the case as 
to the monumental American creation of a 
magnificent public school system: a firm 
basis for enduring progress. General Wood 
took early opportunity to attest his admira- 
tion for this feature. “In this educational 
work the Filipino people have shown the 
keenest enthusiasm and made wonderful 
progress,” he declared. ‘The results ob- 
tained are a high tribute to their capacity. 
Hand in hand with the advance in educa- 
tion has gone improvement in_ public 
morality, sanitation and public order. The 
results accomplished by our efforts and 
those of Filipinos in the period of one 
generation are little short of marvelous and 
constitute one of the brightest pages of our 
history.” 

The disastrous financial situation had 
resulted from the commitment of the 
government to such business undertakings 
as the operations of the Philippine National 
Bank, the Manila Railway, and the Na- 
tional Development Company. Fortunately 
the impending bankruptcy made it possible 
to arrest these tendencies and assure, under 
stress of necessity, the adoption of a con- 
structive financial program for putting the 
government on a sound basis. A balanced 
budget signalized ‘most auspiciously the 
beginnings of General Wood’s administra- 
tion. His policy, as indicated by his sub- 
sequent activities and his messages, is 
sagaciously liberal and enlightened, de- 
signed to assure under an economical ad- 
ministration of finances a steady advance 
along the lines that have given the Filipinos 
their present status. He has clearly indi- 
cated the means to these ends. They in- 
clude a steady improvement in sanitation, 
educational development (the public schools 
have over a million pupils, but there still 
remain about 1,300,000 children of school 
age to be looked after), internal improve- 
ments and all that makes for modern 
progress. He has shown that under a 
proper fiscal policy these ends can easily 
be realized; at present per capita taxation 
is phenomenally low as compared with 
other countries, while the islands are ex- 
traordinarily rich in undeveloped resources. 
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FILIPINO GRADED SCHOOLS OF OLD AND NEW TYPE 


For General Wood the magnitude of his 
task had the effect of determining him to 
“see it through.” He definitely put away 
the prospect of becoming the head of the 
University of Pennsylvania; all for the 
sake of rehabilitating the Philippines finan- 
cially and economically. He had found the 
Insular treasury worse than emptied. It 
was in default. The entire commercial 
structure of these immensely rich islands 
was on the verge of 


been so neglected that infant mortality 
reaches the appalling figure of almost 32 
per cent. in the first year of life. Infectious 
diseases are on the increase, particularly 
malaria, smallpox and tuberculosis. The ex- 
cellent road system, while neglected more 
or less for lack of funds, has suffered less 
thanother services, the public having learned 
to appreciate the great value of good roads. 
People who know the Filipinos universally 

commend them. It 





ruin. To prevent T 
this disaster the 

Congress at Wash- 
ington authorized a 
loan that made it 
possible for the In- 
sular government, o a 
under a bond issue ot 
of $45,000,000 gold, : ; 
to rescue the trea- 
sury from the conse- 
quences of the 
disastrous oper- 
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- anne is because they are 
HE so likeable and by 
nature so capable 
that General Wood 
is devoting himse!f 
to their welfare, aim- 
ing toassure them a 
permanence of true 
progress in civiliza- 
tion under the bless- 
ings of health, 
* education, and op- 
portunity to make 























ations of the Philip- 
pine Bank, which 
with incredible negligence had loaned to bor- 
rowers—so irresponsible that recovery was 
hopeless—the funds necessary to maintain 
the parity of the Insular currency unit, the 
peso, at 50 cents gold, as required. 

General Wood has a herculean task in 
making effective his plans to assure the 
permanent welfare of the Philippine people 
by restoring the excellent conditions left be- 
hind by Cameron Forbes. Sanitation had 


A WELL-LIGHTED CLASS ROOM 





the best of them- 
selves in every way. 
Whatever the motive that made the 
Philippines an American possession it seems 
undeniable that, having accepted responsi- 
bility for the future of the islands and suc- 
cessfully taken them far along on the road 
to advanced civilization, we could not in 
honor drop them midway and leave them 
to their fate. Nothing could be meaner to 
them or more discreditable to us than a poli- 
cy of “‘scuttle” under such circumstances. 
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In both Cuba and the Philippines, for 
identical reasons, the experiment of entrust- 
ing an untrained and undisciplined popula- 
tion with the task of self-government along 
the lines that we laid down for them, has 
not proved a success. And the fact that 
ostensibly those peoples, but actually 
their political chiefs, are clamoring to be 
allowed to do the same thing over again, 
makes no valid reason for granting such 
indulgence. Children often clamor for the 
things that could only harm them. Po- 
litically the Cubans and the Filipinos are 
but as children. What all peoples actually 
want is health, happiness, peace, the op- 
portunity to make the best of themselves. 

The fact of proximity alone will be suffi- 
cient to make us see Cuba through, in 
some way or other. The Philippines are 
far away. But will not a sense of respon- 
sibility incurred, together with a realiza- 
tion of what would certainly happen if we 
abandoned responsibility, impel us to keep 
our hand at the helm? Then, as with Cuba, 
there is the commercial factor. What we 


call “commercialism” is not here implied. 
From the earliest days commerce has been 
the handmaiden of civilization. Rightly 
viewed, commerce means service to man. 
The growing commerce of the Pacific is of 
the highest import for America and the 
world. Standing at the threshold of Asia, 
should not the Philippines become as valu- 
able a commercial outpost for America as 
Hong Kong is for Great Britain? May not 
these considerations prove sufficient to 
keep the Stars and Stripes floating above the 
archipelago under conditions whereby the 
immense resources of the islands, both for 
their own sake and ours, will be developed 
in ways to make them of the fullest service 
to the world that has need of them? Re- 
member: it is not a question of exploitation 
by ourselves; our activities in the islands 
have not been of that sort. The real 
alternative is whether a people whose 
guardianship we had assumed a quarter of 
a century ago should be turned over pre- 
maturely to native leaders not sufficiently 
skilled in the art of self-government. 

















THE ENCLOSED COURT OF THE PHILIPPINE GENERAL HOSPITAL AT MANILA 


(It is in the results of work in sanitation, medicine, and surgery—not to mention education in general—that the United 
States finds its greatest reward for a quarter-century of effort in the Philippines) 
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ARE PRICES COMING DOWN? 





BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


I 


T the present moment there seems to 
be a halt in the recent activity of 
business, due to an uncertainty as to the 
future trend of prices, both of commodities 
and securities. To some, coming events 
have a sinister aspect; yet the pivotal 
industries are still going at nearly full 
capacity. What clues have we as to the 
future course of events? Are there any 
general principles in operation on which 
we can depend for guidance? Prophecy is 
dangerous, because no one knows what is 
going on inside the minds of all those who 
have purchasing power and who can control 
the direction of its expenditure. On the 
other hand, conditions of supply have as 
much influence on prices as demand— 
and, in the long run, more. Bearing on 
this part of the problem there are many 
facts of a definite character. An analysis 
of the forces now at work on prices may 
throw light on the present uncertainty. 
The man engaged in active industry is 
constantly occupied in watching the va- 
rious items entering into the cost of pro- 
ducing his goods for a market in which 
there is sharp competition. He may not 
always get it, but he knows by sad experi- 
ence that the price he can obtain should 
cover his. outlay for wages, raw materials 
(coal), taxes, freights, and charges for 
borrowed capital (to say nothing of de- 
preciation, insurance, bad debts, etc.), 
and a reasonable return on his share- 
capital. If he gets less than this, he with 
others reduce production in order to lessen 
the loss, until the price comes back to a 
point (through restricted supply) which 
warrants fuller operation of their works. 
If, during a period of exceptional demand, 
like that of the World War, the price soars 
above outlay, the unusual profit acts as an 
inducement to enlarge output, thereby 
increasing the supply and acting to bring 
prices back to the level of costs. All 
this is a commonplace to business men. 
Temporary waves of speculative optimism 





or despondent pessimism may carry prices 
above or below costs of production. But, 
simple as it is, it js not always kept in mind 
that prices are pulled by a force like gravity 
which tends to make them settle around 
the general level of costs. 

When many persons unite in believing 
that prosperity is imminent, that more 
goods will be wanted, that prices are likely 
to rise, it is inevitable that speculators 
should buy in order to sell at higher prices 
and thus intensify the rise. Such a rise 
at first is independent of costs. Earnings 
are increased and securities also rise in 
price. Under such conditions, men are 
often carried away by optimism and we 
come to have what is known as a “run- 
away market.” Some observers thought 
we were entering upon such a market in the 
first months of 1923, when the records of 
production and of loaded freight cars began 
to surpass all previous figures. The re- 
membrance of the inflation of 1919 and the 
grave collapse of 1920 has led the business 
world to-day to fear a similar reaction 
from prosperity in 1923. Certainly, this 
fear has induced great caution and hesita- 
tion about buying for future use. The 
danger of accumulating inventories at 
present prices, which may decline in value 
before being used in manufacture, makes 
men very anxious about the course of 
prices in the near future. On this point 
there are several pertinent matters which 
ought to be considered. 


II 


Of the items already mentioned which 
enter into outlay and directly affect prices, 
the most important is wages. Everywhere 
around us the high level of money wages 
has been by common observation the reason 
for raising prices and for keeping them high. 
(That conclusion, of course, assumes higher 
wages for the same old efficiency of labor, 
and is irrespective of improved methods 
introduced by the management intended 
to counteract higher labor-costs.) 
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The effect of higher wages on prices is 
unmistakable. In May, 1920, wholesale 
ree were at their height, or 169 per cent. 

igher than in 1913. Wages and materials 
were then still on a war level. By June, 
1921, prices had fallen in the depression to 
42 per cent. above the level of 1913. There 
was then great unemployment. After the 
autumn of 1922 prices have slowly risen, 
but have since kept on a fairly even level, 
or about 65 per cent. above the pre-war 
level. Are wages now high enough to keep 
prices at this level? The hourly wage rate 
on May 15, 1922, was 93 per cent. higher 
than in 1913; and the weekly rate 83 per 
cent. higher. Nor have wages since fallen. 
Thus, the higher outlay for wages alone 
would account for the present higher price 
level above that in 1913. If you raise 
the supports under a chair, the seat 
will be correspondingly higher above the 
ground. 

It is important, of course, that prices 
should be enough above outlay to give 
some profit to producers. A certain ad- 
justment between wages and other elements 
of outlay on the one hand, and prices on the 
other, seems to have been reached since 
July, 1922. You cannot keep the same 
quantity of water in a reservoir unless you 
add a supply equal to the out-take. To 
keep production going the receipts must 
cover the outlay in costs. From the accom- 
panying chart, taken from the June number 


Since costs and prices are so much 
affected by the level of wages, the fear of a 
lower range of prices can be justified mainly 
by the probability of a decline in wages and 
materials. What these chances are most 
industrialists can judge for themselves. 
At the present writing there seems to be 
little likelihood of a reduction of wages. 
Indeed, the demand for goods (e. g., in the 
steel, automobile, and transportation fields) 
is such as to force production to new high 
records, which are limited chiefly by the 
supply of labor. Wages have been advanced 
in a number of important industries. In 
the building trades the unions have insisted 
upon very serious advances in the wages of 
bricklayers and other workers. The de- 
mand for labor is such that there is little 
ground for expecting a fall in wages and 
labor-costs. 


Il 


In considering the possibility of falling 
prices in the near future, account must be 
taken of other items in the outlay, such as 
the payment for materials and coal. Is 
there any evidence that lower prices may 
come about through a decline in the outlay 
for these elements in cost? In this country, 
raw materials have risen from the low level 
of 133 (as compared with too in 1913), 
in June, ro21, to 184 in March, 1923. 
The enlarged imports into the United 
States, which have recently reversed our 

balance of trade, have 
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These imported materials 
have come in, too, in spite 
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of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, it may be 
seen how prices have been enough higher 
than outlay to stimulate production. The 
slight increase in prices during 1922 served 
to send production above 120, as compared 
with less than 80 in rg2t. 


of a reduction of wages. 

The situation in regard to coal is well 
known. As a result of the strike in 1922, 
the miners’ union first caused a scarcity of 
both bituminous and anthracite, by the 
long cessation of production, and secondly, 
won their demands for higher wages. The 
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scarcity prices of coal have since yielded to a 
large, forced production, but the higher 
wages have kept coal on a higher level of 
prices. The chance of lowering the prices 
of coal through any reduction of wages and 
costs does not seem likely. Indeed, there 
are rumors of the possibility of another 
strike, and of a combination with foreign 
miners to prevent the importation of coal 
from other countries into the United States. 
There is the less reason for this attitude 
because there are more bituminous mines 
opened than are needed to supply the 
demand; and the excess of miners kept at 
work is a cause of the higher expenses of 
producing coal. . Thus, in the question as 
to the future price of coal, we again come 
upon the pivotal matter of wages. 


IV 


When we reach the item of freights, like- 
wise, there turns up the effect on railway 
rates of increased wages and the higher 
prices of materials and supplies. According 
to the Railway Age, the increase of wages 
paid by the railways to labor in the five 
years from 1917 to 1922 has been $930,- 
000,000. Materials, since 1921, as we have 
seen, have risen from 133 to 184. As an 
outcome of the war, freights were raised; 
but the railways have earned $200,000,000 
less for their stockholders in 1922 than in 
1917. Since railway unions have been 
recently working to raise wages and abolish 
piece-work, it cannot be expected that 
freight rates will be reduced through the 
lowering of costs of labor and most materi- 
als. The products of equipment companies 
supplying the needs of railways show little 
sign of a fall. Hence a reduction of freights, 
if any, must be brought about through some 
entirely different set of forces. 


Vv 


In regard to taxes, we have an element of 
outlay which must be covered by the price 
of an article. As a rule the producer will 
make every possible effort to pass the tax 
on to the consumer by raising the price 
pro tanto. When in the midst of the World 
War, we were all patriotically ready to pay 
any taxes which would help to win the war. 
But, in addition to the taxes paid, the Gov- 
ernment had to borrow enormous sums 
which we must in times of peace carry and 
pay off. Hence, our taxes are still about 
as heavy as in war-times. So long as we 
have a heavy debt, we must continue to 
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have heavy taxes. We are in for a long 
period of burdensome taxation, which will 
tend to keep prices above the pre-war level. 
Moreover, it is a matter of concern that our 
system of taxation is so constructed as to 
war against the prosperity of our industries. 
The taxes on incomes and earnings in the 
higher “brackets” are such as to take 
away more than half of them. 

Yet, at the same time, tax-free securities 
of States, municipalities, and other bodies, 
as well as land-banks, are permitted to an 
extent that enables men of large wealth to 
put their possessions where they escape all 
taxes. But two evils result therefrom: 
(1) very large investments are diverted 
from active industry where labor would be 
employed productively; and (2) a great 
stimulus is given to unnecessary expendi- 
ture by cities, towns and local governments 
by affording them a ready market for their 
loans. Consequently, apart from the heavy 
national taxation, every citizen is more and 
more burdened with local taxes. 

As matters are now going, the taxes 
which lie heavily on industry, and which 
tend to increase the expenses of produc- 
tion, do not seem to be falling, but even 
appear to be increasing. The exaggerated 
high duties of the recent Tariff Act of 1922 
have capped the climax of taxation. To 
give only one instance, the tax on imported 
sugar raises the price nearly two cents per 
pound on the total consumption of the 
nation, merely to protect the small output 
of cane and beet sugar producers inside 
our borders. It would cost less to pay a 
bounty outright. 


VI 


In analyzing the elements of cost which 
affect prices, we need mention only one 
more: the charge for borrowed capital. 
In this item it is a satisfaction to find that 
there is a tendency for it to decrease rather 
than to increase. With the return of 
industry to normal peace conditions and as 
production rises nearer to capacity, more 
capital comes into existence, as shown by 
the absorptive power of the bond market. 
Yet the very increase in production calls 
for more discounting of commercial paper. 
But the growth of capital seems to have 
met satisfactorily both the market for long- 
term investments and the market for short- 
time commercial paper at lower rates of 
interest. Our credit machinery has been 
greatly improved. The reports of the 
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Federal Reserve Banks show that, in the 
very time of expanding production, the 
member banks have been able to take care 
of their own customers without resorting 
to increased re-discounts at their Reserve 
Banks. This is as it should be. So long 
as credit expands only in proportion to 
increasing production of saleable goods, 
business is on a sound basis. So far as 
prices are concerned, no tendency to higher 
costs can be observed in the charges for 
borrowed capital. 


VII 


As against all the influences, mentioned 
above, working to keep prices at a high 
level, economic history shows that there 
can always be counted upon a tendency 
gradually to bring about lower costs of 
production, and so lower prices in general. 
In spite of higher costs due to the demands 
of labor for more money wages for the same, 
or a lessened, efficiency, there has invari- 
ably come into play the devising mind of 
the industrial manager. Almost all the im- 
portant reductions in costs have come about 
through the introduction of labor-saving 
devices, new machinery, or improved proc- 
esses by the progressive manager. The 
Gordon McKay sewing machine, in the 
shoe industry, is one instance of many by 
which goods have been lowered in price. 
Indeed, only by lowering costs and increas- 
ing the efficiency of production have high 
wages been possible. It is the old economic 
truth that high wages go with low costs. 

It has recently received a new demonstra- 
tion by Mr. Ford in the means by which he 
has developed his great industry at the same 
time that he has paid wages above the mar- 
ket rate and reduced, the price of his car. 
By lowering costs and prices, he sold 
so many more cars that he could em- 
ploy in the total more men by enlarging his 
plant, lower the working day from nine to 
eight hours, and yet pay wages above the 
market price. 

Such tendencies to lower prices, however, 
come into effect only gradually and in the 
long run. They could have little influence 
in bringing on an early decline in prices 
such as is discussed in the talk about our 
having passed the peak of prosperity. 
Taking into account all the elements of 
costs, it is likely that prices are pegged at 
about the present height above the pre- 
war level so long as wages are kept at 
existing rates. 


VII 


To this point, it might possibly have 
seemed to the reader that the course of 
future prices has been considered only from 
the one side of supply, or costs of produc- 
tion, and that the side of demand has been 
disregarded. In looking at prices in gen- 
eral, however, it is obvious that total 
demand can come only from total supply. 
If an increasing volume of goods is put 
forth in proportion to a well-adjusted de- 
mand (that is, in the proportion to desires 
backed up by a supply of goods serving as a 
basis of purchasing power), there will be 
no hitch to the steady production and ex- 
change of goods. Of course, a great cata- 
clysm like the World War can derange all 
prices; but most countries have had enough 
of war for at least a generation. 

On the other hand, there may continue 
to be, from time to time, shifts in particular 
(as contrasted with general) demand, or 
in the purchasing power offered by one 
industry, or group of industries, for the 
goods of other groups. Thus, for instance, 
agriculture has been at a disadvantage in 
buying the goods of other groups. Also, if 
an increase of wages and other costs force 
up prices too high in some group, then the 
buyers may “strike,” and by withdrawing 
demand cause a lessened production. To 
some, this process, by which supply is ad- 
justed to cost, may be the disaster they are 
looking for. But it is a natural operation 
which soon brings its own corrective. With 
existing high real wages the workingmen 
are consuming more goods at present prices 
than before the war. There seems, at 
present, no falling off in purchasing power. 

Probably what others fear is a general 
collapse of confidence, a distrust of the 
continuance of a reciprocal adjustment of 
demand and supply, which would bring on 
panic conditions such as those of 1920. 
There is, however, no evidence of over- 
trading, or undue expansion of credit, 
which could cause such a disturbance. 
In fact, the very caution and wariness 
generally expressed to-day is a preventative 
of expansion. It is inevitable that sooner 
or later Germany must come to her senses, 
reparations must be agreed upon, guar- 
antees for peace given, armaments and 
expenses for war reduced, and a general 
return to peaceful production in Europe, 
which will powerfully affect our interna- 
tional markets and stimulate our prosperity. 
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THE RECOVERY OF 


AGRICULTURE 


BY DAVID FRIDAY 


OLITICAL upheavals among farmers 

are usually born of economic depression 
such as we have witnessed during the last 
two years. They always evaporate, too, 
during the period of revival which follows 
hard times. The passing of the Bryan 
strength, and the waning of all the populist 
forces which had fed it had become marked 
in 1898. By 1900 it was practically com- 
plete. The reason for its decline was to be 
found in better prices for wheat and other 
farm products. In 1900 Ray Stannard 
Baker, then an energetic young writer for 
the New York Times, made a trip through- 
out the West which impelled him to write a 
book on “Our New Prosperity.” He opened 
it with these paragraphs: 


A witty Western writer, summing up the marvels 
of growth, expansion, and prosperity of the year 
1899 in the United States, made this telling climax: 
“And every barn in Kansas and Nebraska had had a 
new coat of paint.’ 

To anyone who knew the great unpainted West 
of 1896 and 1897, with its bare, weather-stained 
houses, its dilapidated barns, its farm machinery 
standing out in the rain, its ruinous boom-towns, 
its discontented inhabitants crying out for legisla- 
tion to relieve their distress, this bit of observation 
raises a picture of improvement and smiling comfort 
such as no array of figures, however convincing, 
could produce. 


It was impossible to wage a successful 
political campaign on a platform of dis- 
content, under the conditions described in 
these paragraphs. 

Nor is the appearance of political dis- 
gruntlement among the farmers in times of 
depression and its evaporation in times of 
prosperity limited to our country or to our 
times. After the Napoleonic Wars the 
chief object of parliamentary attention in 
England during the early part of the ses- 
sion of 1816 was the crisis in agriculture. 
The debates on the agricultural distress in 
that year are most illuminating to anyone 
who would understand the phenomena of 
rural discontent. They were extremely 
bitter. 


But they lasted only a year; and 





interest before they were over. 


the cause of their cessation is interestingly 
put by William Smart in his “ Economic 
Annals of the Nineteenth Century”’: 


So ended for this year the discussion on agricul- 
tural distress, and, indeed, the debates lost their 
For now wheat 
began to rise, and by December the price was ex- 
actly double what it had been in January. Unde- 
terred by their previous experience, one reads by 
April that “the rapid rise in grain has already occa- 
sioned many applications in the home counties 
to take farms abandoned by their occupiers.” 


It was ever thus. And the question 
whether the candidate for Congress next 
year should run on a platform of discontent 
or not will depend largely upon the extent 
of our agricultural revival. This fact alone 
justifies an attempt to determine the degree 
to which agriculture as an industry has 
regained the purchasing power it enjoys 
in normal times such as existed in 1913. 


The Farmer’s Part in National Prosperity 


It has come to be pretty generally ac- 
cepted during the last few years that no 
permanent business revival can occur in 
America until the purchasing power of 
agriculture revives. There were not a few 
who held that no material revival of any 
sort could occur until agricultural prices 
and purchasing power had been restored. 
But this notion has not been borne out by 
the facts. The country has seen a revival 
of broad proportions during the past year, 
despite the fact that the purchasing power 
of agriculture remained low throughout, 
and that even the limited funds which the 
farmer had, went in considerable measure 
to pay debts. After the depressions of the 
seventies and of the nineties the European 
demand for American farm products at good 
prices, coupled with abundant crops here, 
gave the farmer a large purchasing power. 
This in turn was one of the forces which 
stimulated demand and the revival of pro- 
duction in.our manufacturing industries. 

But the present revival has come about 
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otherwise. The early seventies and the 
early nineties had both seen an unusual 
activity in construction throughout our 
cities which, resulted in a surplus of facil- 
ities. Both these eras were characterized 
by booms of speculation in city lots and by 
great expansion in the construction of rail- 
roads and of buildings. The recent depres- 
sion was quite the opposite of this. The 
conservation of labor and materials for war 
purposes had retarded construction work 
for several years. In consequence there was 
a great shortage of buildings, especially of 
residences, apartment houses, hotels, and 
public buildings like schools and churches. 

So great was the need for residences that 
many people were forced to build at any 
cost. 
rents rose constantly. By the latter part 
of 1921 the increase in the efficiency of 
labor, the fall in wages per day, and the 
lower price of building materials, had re- 
duced the cost of construction from 270 per 
cent. of 1914 costs to 170 per cent. The 
demand for houses had raised rents to about 
170 per cent. of those existing in 1914. 
When rents and costs bore such a relation- 
ship to each other, the need for building 
translated itself into a building boom. 
Once that boom was under way, it was 
easy to have activity in trade at high 
prices. 

Building labor is strongly unionized, so 
that its wages per hour had resisted the 
downward tendency fairly well. The great- 
est part of the reduction in building costs 
came, not from declining wages, but from 
increased efficiency. When building got 
under way,. therefore, wages were large. 
This placed an increased amount of money 
in the hands of the laboring population for 
retail purchases and for saving. Wages in 
retail establishments had likewise been 
fairly well. maintained, so that they, too, 
were able to purchase. from other establish- 
ments and to save large amounts. This 
was a closed circle. The high wages were 
used to pay high rents; and the savings 
made out of all these wages were employed 
in the purchase of the new houses at a price 
which covered the high building costs 
occasioned by the high wages paid carpen- 
ters, masons, and other workmen. 

The farmer could not break into this 
circle and remain a farmer; for he did not 
produce houses which people living in town 
could occupy. The only way in which he 
could become a competitor in that market 


Under these conditions the scale of * 
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was by leaving his farm and becoming a 
building laborer or contractor. But the 
revival of prosperity which began in the 
city did benefit the farmer, and that in two 
ways: When employment is ample and 
wages are large, the urban population has 
abundant purchasing power, and buys the 
farmer’s products freely and at advancing 
prices. Then, too, the high wages which 
have accompanied the business revival 
have attracted great numbers of people 
from the farms into the cities. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that 1,120,- 
ooo persons moved from the farms to cities 
and towns in the two years ending with, 
December 31, 1922. This movement is 
undoubtedly continuing in 1923. It is fair 
to estimate that we shall have 1,500,000 
people less in agriculture this year than we 
had in 1920. 


A Phenomenal Rise in Agricultural Prices 
Likely 


This growth of population in our cities, 
coupled with the decrease in labor supply 
and declining production which is sure 
to follow on the farm, has already pro- 
duced an effect upon agricultural income. 
The prices of farm products have had 
a revival during the last two years. With 
the decreased labor supply on farms and 
the. increased purchasing power in the 
cities, it would not be at all surprising 
if the outstanding price movement of the 
next nine months were a phenomenal rise 
in agricultural products. This has already 
occurred in cotton, and would surely occur 
in corn if the crop for 1923 should be even 
slightly below our ten-year average of 
2,765,041,000 bushels. 

While the chain of causation between 
agricultural and urban prosperity ran in the 
opposite direction jn this depression from 
that which it had taken before, the revival 
of the farmer’s buying power will certainly 
play an important,part in determining the 
duration of the present business revival. 
So far our revival has been based largely 
upon the building boom. But a building 
boom, like all other good things, comes to an 
end sooner or later. When it has been in 
progress long enough fo bring about in- 
creasing prices of materials, increased wages, 
decreased efficiency of labor, and high unit 
costs of production, there is an inevitable 
decline in building activity. We have 
evidence that such a decline will come soon, 
if it has not arrived already. 
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When the Building Boom Ceases 


High costs and high prices have quite a 
different effect upon the demand for build- 
ing from that which they have upon the de- 
mand for consumable goods like food, or 
even clothing. This is a point which is 
often overlooked by the laborers and others 
who are engaged in the building trades. 
As long as wages and prices are on the same 
level, the demand for goods which are bought 
out of the annual incomes of laborers and 
others and are consumed almost imme- 
diately can go on indefinitely and will nor- 
mally do so. The same wages which con- 
stitute the high cost of production are also 
purchasing power in the hands of the people 
and are available for the buying of the 
product. The principal element which 
works a stoppage in this perpetual round 
flow of wage payments and purchases of 
commodities is a loss of faith in the con- 
tinuation of the price level for durable 
goods. Even such a loss of faith does not 
affect the demand for goods like beefsteak 
and other articles of food which are quickly 
consumed. The conviction that the cost of 
meat may be lower two years hence has 
no effect upon the consumption of meat. 

But it is quite otherwise with durable 
goods like houses, and even with less dur- 
able things like clothing. A man does not 
buy a new residence out of the year’s in- 
come. The ordinary laborer or salaried 
worker will normally spend about twice his 
annual income in the construction or pur- 
chase of a residence. But he cannot devote 
his whole income to paying for a new house; 
he must first of all cover the cost of food, 
clothing, and shelter, out of that income. 
Only what is left, or, in other words, what he 
saves, is available for the construction or 
purchase of a house. The average man will 
put from ten to fifteen years’ savings into a 
residence, and that residence is a durable 
thing, which will last for forty or fifty years. 
If he believes that the cost of houses 
will fall in the next three to five years, he 
will neither buy nor build. For to do so 
would probably mean that his savings for 
that period, or even for a longer time, 
might be wiped out by the decline in build- 
ing costs. The rise in construction costs is 
a dangerous element in the present situa- 
tion, therefore. It will, if continued, lead 
to a cessation in building operations. 

Many business men are facing just this 
contingency to-day. They are wondering 
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what will kappen if the building boom 
ceases. Is there any prospect of demand 
from sources other than those who are 
engaged in the building trades? 


The Farmer’s Purchasing Power 


It is here that the inquiry into the re- 
vival of the farmer’s purchasing power be- 
comes most significant. It is certain that 
during the last three years the farmer’s 
demand for commodities has been greatly 
curtailed. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The figures of the gross value of farm 
products in the United States, as set forth 
in the Department of Agriculture’s publi- 
cation “Weather, Crops, and Markets,” 
February 17, 1922, show at. once why he 
could not continue to buy during 1921 and 
1922 as he had before: 


Annual Gross Value of Farm Products in the 
United States 


MLN eR es ere eS aca ea $22,480,000,000 
TUTE i Se 23,783,000,000 
BOQ Sool a div, vs, oon Sees 18,263,000,000 
[Or] (Rtgs ees ome I2,402,000,000 
Ree SS Sy ieL ew wc aoe eS 14,3 10,000,000 


There was another factor which curtailed 
the farmer’s purchases of commodities 
during the last three years. The great in- 
crease in his income from 1914 to 1919 had 
made him optimistic. Prices were con- 
tinually rising, so that debts became easier 
to pay from year to year. Under such con- 
ditions there was naturally a great expan- 
sion of borrowing on the part of the farmer. 
By the summer of 1920 the expansion in 
loans had suffered a check; and by autumn 
of the same year loans had reached their 
peak. Since that time the farmer has been 
engaged in paying off the indebtedness 
which he incurred during prosperous years. 
These repayments were made from his 
greatly reduced value of products, shown 


above, and served still further to curtail 


his purchases of commodities. 

To-day this repayment of loans is pretty 
well completed. It is true that some farm- 
ers ran so far into debt that bankruptcy 
was their only way out; and that others 
who did net become bankrupt have still 
hanging over them a heavy load of debt 
incurred in war time. But the great mass 
have canceled their obligations at the bank. 

But while this necessity of paying debts 
curtailed the farmer’s purchases of com- 
modities, it also brought about an accumu- 
lation of needs which will have to be filled 
by increased purchases at some later date. 
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If the value of the farmer’s product is large 
enough to permit of increased purchases 
this coming twelve months, he will surely 
make them. There are over thirty million 
people on farms, and their demand for goods 
this coming year will certainly help to fill 
any gap in demand which may be brought 
about by a decline in building activity. 
With the increase in our urban population, 
and with the reduction in our available 
agricultural labor, there is every prospect 
that the gross value of the farmer’s product 
will be above fifteen billion dollars this year, 
as against twelve billion four hundred mil- 
lion in 1921, and fourteen billion three hun- 
dred million in 1922. The probability is 
that it will be even higher than this. 

It is of interest to the business man and 
the banker to inquire how the farmer’s 
purchasing power for commodities this com- 
ing year will compare with that of pre-war 
years which may be taken as normal. For 
the five years 1910 to 1914 the gross value 
of farm products in the United States was: 


PRS Seach eee Oe $9,03 7,000,000 
IQII 8,819,000,000 
BR a icon x seta woarheinteek aN bene 9,343,000,000 
SS PR een ers 9,850,000,000 
COD ORES Seals ce eran eee ena 9,89 5,000,000 


The average for these five years was, in 
round numbers, nine billion four hundred 
million. How did the $14,310,000,000 of 
1922 compare with that average when trans- 
lated into terms of power to buy com- 
modities? And how will a prospective gross 
value: of* fifteen to sixteen billion for 1923 
compare with it in purchasing power? In 
terms of plain percentages, the gross value 
in 1922 was 152 per cent. of the five-year 
pre-war average, and fifteen billion dollars 
for 1923 would be 160 per cent. 


The Cost of Living on the Farm 


Living costs stand at just about 160 per 
cent. of 1914 at the present time. It would 
seem, then, on the surface, that the farmer 
might hope this year to regain the same 
relative purchasing power, measured in 
terms of commodities and services bought, 
that he had in the pre-war period. But 
such a conclusion would be only super- 
ficial. Any close analysis of the items 
which go to make up our index numbers for 
the cost of living shows at once that they 
do not consist of the things which the 
farmer buys. The cost of living figures as 
commonly compiled include things which 
the farmer does not buy upon the market; 


and they omit other things which constitute 
a large part of his expenses. Thus they 
include an amount for shelter, which is 
based upon house rents, and a much larger 
amount for food purchased at retail. In 
addition they include the item of fuel. A 
survey conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture and printed in its publication, 
The Agricultural Situation, for December 
I, 1922, shows that 60 per cent. of the food 
consumed on farms is produced there. 
House rent seldom enters into the farmer’s 
expenses as a cash outlay; and in many 
parts of the country a considerable portion 
of the fuel consumed is derived from the 
farm. The level of house rent and of fuel 
costs stands well above that of the general 
cost of living. 

In the matter of house rent, then, the 
farmer is as well off as he was before the war. 
The problem of finding a suitable residence 
in rural communities is not causing the 
burden and hardship which the shortage 
of houses is imposing in urban centers. The 
number of homes in the rural communities 
has increased more rapidly in the last 
twenty years than has the population; 
and the quality of the houses has been 
greatly improved, both by new construc- 
tion and by remodeling. Few farmers find 
themselves called upon at this time to in- 
vest their capital accumulations in addi- 
tional housing facilities at the high con- 
struction prices which now prevail. The 
sheer necessity of finding a suitable place 
to live often forces the city dweller to build 
or buy a home at the present high prices. 
All his savings are devoted to the gaining 
of a home. He must assume the risk of 
price changes in the future. Because a 
large number of people have left the farm 
in the last three years, those who remain in 
agriculture are free from this burden. This 
is one of the counterbalancing factors in the 
situation which has been commonly over- 
looked by the spokesmen for agriculture. 
Many a city dweller to-day finds it neces- 
sary to invest as much in a home as a 
farmer has invested in his farm. 

Certain items of expenditure are entirely 
omitted from the cost-of-living figures. 
One of these is taxes. Contrary to the 
notion that prevails in many quarters, these 
have increased less rapidly in farming com- 
munities than in cities. They have, how- 
ever, increased more rapidly than has the 
value of the farmer’s products, for they are 
now more than twice as high as they were 




























in 1913. One of the large items of expendi- 
ture for farmers is the purchase of new auto- 
mobiles and automobile repairs. Here 
prices are back to the pre-war level, and are 
often below them. When one considers the 
fact that the farmer has no outlay for house 
rent, and has normally little or no ex- 
penditure for the construction of new houses 
at this time, that he buys his automobiles 
and automobile repairs at the pre-war level; 
and that he produces 60 per cent. of the 
food that he consumes, it is clear that his 
power to purchase commodities this year 
should be fully equal to that of 1913. 


Where the Pessimist Errs 


Doubtless what has been here said will 
sound strange to those who have been 
giving ear to the doleful utterances of 
some who have presumed to speak for the 
farmer during the last few years. They 
have painted a dark picture, and have 
unquestionably given the impression that 
the farmer’s situation in America has always 
been bad; and with the progress of time 
has gone from bad to worse, except for the 
few years when war lifted him out of the 
slough of despond. They have certainly 
conveyed the impression that the farmer 
was still far from having recovered the po- 
sition which he occupied in 1913. This is 
due to the fact that most of the discussions 
of the farmer’s position have contented 
themselves with comparing the prices which 
he received for his product per bushel or 
per pound with those which he got in 1913. 
These prices were then divided by the 
prices which the farmer pays for the things 
he buys. Or, to put it more exactly, they 
were divided by the prices of commodities 
other than farm products or food which are 
included in making up the Bureau of Labor 
index number of wholesale prices. 

The two primary defects in the figures 
thus arrived at are, first, that they make no 
allowance for the increase in the volume of 
farm products which has occurred since 
1913. It is true that the farmer’s dollar 
purchases less now than it did in 1913; but 
it is also true that he had more dollars in 
1922 than he had before the war. The 
figures of gross value of farm products 
given above are much more significant than 
are the prices per bushel, per pound, or other 
unit. The second defect in this mode of 
reasoning is found in the fact that many of 
the things which enter into the farmer’s cost 
of living have net, increased since 1913, as 
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the index number of wholesale prices might 
lead one to think. But this point has been 
sufficiently elaborated. 


Evidences of Prosperity 


American agriculture improved steadily 
in well-being from 1897 to 1919. During 
that time the gross value of farm products 
in the United States rose progressively 
from less than four billion dollars in 1897 
to five billion dollars in 1900; six and one- 
quarter billion in 1905; nine billion in 
1910; and twenty-three billion seven hun- 
dred million in 1919. It was, therefore, 
six times as high in 1919 asin 1897. During 
this whole period the number of people 
engaged in-.agriculture increased by less 
than ro per cent., while the output of agri- 
cultural products, measured in pounds, 
gallons, and bushels, increased by more 
than 4o per cent. The prices of agricul- 
tural products during that period increased 
more rapidly than those of other com- 
modities, and the purchasing power of the 
farmer reflected this movement. 

If anyone desires further evidence that 
agriculture prospered during these years, 
he will find it in the fact that farm land 
increased in value from thirteen billion 
dollars in 1900 to twenty-eight billion dol- 
lion in 1910; and to almost fifty-five billion 
dollars in 1920. The buildings increased 
from three and one-half billion in 1900 to 
eleven and one-half billion in 1920. Imple- 
ments and machinery amounted to only 
seven hundred fifty million dollars in 1go0o, 
and stood at three billion six hundred mil- 
lion in 1920; while live stock grew from 
three billion in 1900 to eight billion in 1920. 
Thus the total value of all farm property 
increased from twenty billion in 1900 to 
forty-one billion in 1910; and to seventy- 
eight billion in 1920. 

The prosperity of the boom years of agri- 
culture in 1918 and rogr19 is gone, and it will 
not return, any more than will the profits 
of manufacturing industries in 1916 and 
1917. But agriculture is this year regaining 
the place which it occupies in normal times. 
The set of population is still away from the 
land and into the cities. From the stand- 
point of price for products this is all in 
favor of agricultural profits and agricultural 
prosperity. Certain it is that for the year 
1923 the farmer’s purchasing power and his 
demand for goods will be one of the ele- 
ments which will make for sustained 
business activity and for political sanity. 











A SCHOOL-HOUSE ON WHEELS 


‘BY HENRY 


HE motorized school-room must soon 

become an adjunct of every school 
system from the kindergarten through to 
the university. Its educational possibilities 
are expanding every year. The first school 
buses were used in connection with the 
consolidated schools, where they doubled 
the speed of the old school wagon and 
for the first time made the consolidated 
school really practical. Some of the school 
buses of Colorado carry as many as sixty 
children and sometimes bring them in 
along paved roads a distance of twenty 
miles. Many, if not most, of them are 
driven by the teachers. Often they are 
used on Saturdays and during the summer 
to take the children to athletic meets or 
school picnics. In the cities they have 
begun in the same way to be used as a 
means of bringing to school crippled chil- 
dren or those in sections otherwise inacces- 
sible to schools. 

A much wider use is in sight. The school 
wagon ought to be employed every hour of 
every pleasant day. During the summer of 
1920 the buses for the crippled children 
of Cleveland were used constantly by the 
classes in geography and nature-study of 
the School of Education for their study 
trips into the environs of the city. A bus 
would take one class out early and come 
back a little later for another. The school 
authorities were so much pleased with their 
educational use that they have since built 
six more. 

Nature-study is the natural beginning in 
education. It represents a genuine interest 
of children, who will often see more that 
they will remember and talk about in an 
hour’s tri,» of this kind than they will in a 
week of school. An adult can learn as 
much history or civics or hygiene in an 
hour as a child can in a week, but the child 
is apt to see as much and remember as 
much of what he sees on a journey or 
excursion as an adult. 

The child must see real things before he 
can form clear mental pictures of the things 
he reads about. What folly to keep him 
puttering along all the time on the mere 
forms of knowledge! The ordinary reading 
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lesson has no content; it is merely reading. 
“Does the ox eat hay? Yes, the ox eats 
hay,” and so forth. Arithmetic, as usually 
given, represents no real interest. But the 
world itself is as vital to the child of six as 
it is to the adult. Classes should be con- 
stantly taken to see every point of interest 
in the environment. Children talk of such 
trips long afterwards. They seldom refer 
to anything in their regular lessons. The 
school bus is quite as necessary to the col- 
lege and university as to the elementary 
school. There it makes it possible for the 
botany class to botanize and the geology 
class to geologize, and the class in sociology 
to study social conditions. 

Probably the greatest use, however, is 
during the summer vacation. The buses 
that are used to take the country children 
to town during the school year should be 
State property and used to take the city 
children into the country during the 
summer. In Germany and in Denmark 
before the war many thousands of children 
were taken to school camps during the 
summer vacations. At a number of Bel- 
gian schools there is now a similar arrange- 
ment. For some years the children were 
taken from the Los Angeles playgrounds to 
their camp above San Bernardino, seventy- 
five miles away, by auto-trucks. Most of 
our larger cities are now starting camps. 
There is a circle of twenty-one of them 
around Cleveland. The great trouble at 
all of them is the difficulty of access. At 
Fort Collins, Colorado, the Agricultural 
College takes its students in buses and 
army trucks on many excursions during 
the summer term. At the Teachers’ College 
at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, they use army 
trucks to take the students to the river, 
five miles away, for a swim. The truck 
makes several trips and transports two or 
three hundred students nearly every day. 

The class in biology at Oberlin College 
crosses every summer to the Pacific Coast. 
Students use their own autos and sleep in 
sleeping bags or water-proof blankets in 
the school yards or by the roadside. It does 
not cost much more than it does to study 
at home. 
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HOW AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AIDS THE FARMER—INSECT PESTS HAVE 





BEEN ROBBED OF THEIR MENACE THROUGH THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROUTINE SPRAYS 
(This illustration shows the benefit from spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mixture as a protective against blight) 


DOING SOMETHING FOR 
THE FARMER 


BY J. D.. LUCKETT 


(Of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, at Geneva, N. Y.) 


HE Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 

Henry C. Wallace, in an address on 
the economic situation confronting the 
farmer, made reference recently to the deep 
concern for the prosperity of agriculture 
felt by business interests throughout the 
country because of the realization that good 
times depend upon restoring agriculture 
to a more prosperous state. 

Some of this concern has materialized of 
late in the shape of legislation to increase 
the credit facilities of the farmer, although 
the wisdom of such measures at this time 
may well be questioned. Those close to the 
situation are generally of the opinion that 
little can be done by legislation to aid the 
farmer in his present predicament of low 
prices for the things he has to sell and high 
prices for the things he buys. Many State 
legislatures and the national Congress are 
sincere in their desire to aid the country’s 
agriculture; but it is not always clear in 
just what way they can best attain their end. 
“Doing something for the farmer” to 


gain a political advantage probably never 
will lead to any lasting good. Agriculture 
is permanent, and its problems are not 
solved overnight by doing the thing that 
may seem politically expedient at the time 
without sufficient thought for its effect on 
the future. It will be most unfortunate, 
however, if those qualified by training and 
experience to pass judgment on such mat- 
ters fail to grasp the opportunity offered by 
this awakened interest to point the way 
in which something constructive may be 
done by legislative enactment. 

As a matter of fact, a great host has 
arisen to tell the farmer and the world at 
large how America’s agricultural problems 
can be solved. In such discussions it is well 
to keep in mind a proper perspective of the 
whole situation, with a clear understanding 
of the relation of the particular phase under 
discussion to the entire problem. Ways and 
means of marketing farm products to better 
advantage, both for the producer and for 
the consumer; adequate credit facilities for 
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farmers; improved school and social condi- 
tions in rural communities; the need for 
further development of coéperative agricul- 
tural enterprises; the innumerable problems 
of crop production: all of these matters 
are occupying the attention of agricultural 
leaders throughout the country. Any 
progress toward their solution which prom- 
ises a permanent improvement in the busi- 
ness of making a living on the farm will 
receive the grateful support of farmers 
everywhere. The city man, also, may well 
give a passing thought to these problems, 
for his stake in the game is second only to 
that of the farmer—if, indeed, he is not even 
more vitally concerned. 


The Value of Agricultural Research 

Without laying any claim to having dis- 
covered a panacea for our agricultural ills, 
either real or imaginary, the writer desires 
to call attention to a field of agricultural 
endeavor which from its very nature is 
rather inarticulate, but which perhaps 
holds the greatest promise for the perma- 
nent improvement of farming in America— 
the field of agricultural research. The 
United States, with the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington and the 
several State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, leads the world in the public support 
of scientific agricultural investigation. To 
quote again from a recent statement by 
Secretary Wallace: ‘It is impossible to 
estimate the value of this research work. 
The money spent for it is capital invested 
by the nation in building a permanent agri- 
culture. Its dividends come from increase 
in yields, decrease in cost of production and 
marketing, and better utilization of crops, 
all having for their purpose the maintenance 
and increase of our food supply.” 

Rarely, if ever, spectacular, scientific 
research has been the basis of every step 
forward in agriculture; and without it our 
agricultural colleges and our vast system for 
extending agricultural knowledge would 
soon languish for want of inspiration. 

The war gave tremendous impetus to 
public interest in all branches of scientific 
research. With respect to agricultural re- 
search, however, a lessening of the pressure 
from an inadequate food supply turned the 
attention of the public to matters which 
seemed to promise more speedy and con- 
crete rewards. Research work in agriculture 
throughout the United States has suffered 
more or less from this public apathy, and 


vigorous efforts are being made in many 
sections to gain the support necessary for a 
healthy development of this fundamental 
field of endeavor. 


New York’s Experiment Station 


The New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at Geneva, has been one of the 
leaders in the movement to stimulate public 
interest in agricultural research as expressed 
by legislation providing for the develop- 
ment of the work of that institution. The 
Geneva Station has been especially fortu- 
nate in being able to devote all of its energies 
to research; and in forty-one years of pains- 
taking study and investigation it has con- 
tributed to the advancement of New York 
agriculture and thus to agriculture every- 
where, to an incalculable degree. Un- 
doubtedly, those who have been closely 
associated with the station’s work, and who 
are in close touch with the problems con- 
fronting New York farmers, are in an excel- 
lent position to determine the direction 
which the future research activities of the 
institution should take in order that it may 
serve the State and nation as effectively in 
the future as it has in the past. 

Post-war economies have held appropria- 
tions for the New York experiment station 
to a point which barely maintains work 
already under way and permits of practi- 
cally no expansion. Realizing that in asking 
for increased public support some account- 
ing of the way in which the money would be 
used should be rendered to the people of the 
State, the station officials have formulated 
a “program of development” which has 
been presented to the Governor and Legis- 
lature for their consideration. 

This program anticipates the problems 
which are most likely to press for solution 
within the next ten to twenty years, as well 
as those problems which, in the judgment of 
the station officials, will contribute most to 
the agricultural prosperity of the State. 


A Record of Achievement 


From the beginning, the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station has made 
notable contributions to fruit growing by 
testing-out every variety of hardy fruit 
that will grow in the State. It is also 
breeding new varieties, some of which have 
become established commercial sorts. A 
recent addition to New York fruits includes 
the Cortland apple, a cross between the 
Ben Davis and the McIntosh, which prom- 
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THREE NEW AND IMPROVED TYPES OF FRUIT—A RASPBERRY, A STRAWBERRY, AND A 


PEACH—DEVELOPED AT THE NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION 


ises to prolong the season for the popular 
McIntosh type apple. A delightful yellow 
apple, derived from a chance seedling found 
in a West Virginia orchard more than 
thirty years ago and now known as the 
Golden Delicious, has been tested for sev- 
eral years on the Station grounds and has 
done so well that it is expected to rank with 
the best red sorts. Three new red rasp- 
berries—the Cayuga, Owasco, and Sen- 
eca—sister seedlings from a cross between 
the well-known Cuthbert and the June, 
are now being offered fruit-growers after 
twelve years’ testing at the experiment 
station. In a similar manner three new 
strawberries, seven new grapes, a new 
variety of nectarine or smooth-skinned 
peach, a new Seckel pear (one of eight 
seedlings surviving out of a lot of more 
than 2,000 grown in an effort to produce 
a variety more resistant to blight than 
existing sorts), have recently come from the 
station horticulturists. 

While continuing this work with fruit, 
it is now proposed to test all varieties of 
vegetables in a similar manner and to 
attempt to breed new and better varieties. 
The canning industry in the State is es- 
pecially interested in the possibility of 
securing improved varieties of vegetables 
for canning purposes. The station officials 
also hope to attack the chemical and bac- 
teriological problems involved in the manu- 
ture of jellies, glues, coloring matters, etc., 
from fruit and vegetables, particularly 
from culls. A profitable means of utilizing 
this material, which so often goes to waste, 
would be a distinct. gain to producer and 





consumer alike. The manufacture and 
preservation of fruit juices and the drying 
of fruit and vegetables also offer oppor- 
tunities for investigations which may have 
tremendous possibilities. 

The San Jose scale, aphids, the codling 
moth or pink apple worm, the cabbage 
maggot, and many other insect pests of 
orchard and garden, have now been robbed 
of their menace to the New York farmer 
through the researches of the station 
entomologists. Routine sprays have been 
developed to the point where fruit and 
vegetables of the highest quality may be 
produced with practical certainty year in 
and year out. Plant diseases have been 
similarly dealt with, and every season 
the station experimental plats bear testi- 
mony to the protection against disease 
afforded fruit and vegetables by the spray 
and dust preparations perfected there. 
In the proposed program these activities 
will be extended along lines that are ur- 
gently in need of expert attention. 


Milk Bacteria as an Example 


The dairy industry in New York State 
is of major importance. With a popula- 
tion of over 10,000,000 persons, more than 
8,500,000 of whom live in cities, the farmers 
find a tremendous demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, especially milk. It is of utmost im- 
portance that the cities be supplied with 
milk of the highest quality. The inves- 
tigations of the station bacteriologists have 
gone far to make this possible. 

Some time ago evidence was presented to 
show that the bacterial count of milk was 
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an accurate gage of the conditions under 
which the milk was produced. Milk nor- 
mally has some bacteria in it, and these 
tiny organisms are nothing to be alarmed 
about; but when they are present in large 
numbers it is direct proof of careless han- 
dling. Methods have now been perfected 
at the Geneva station for counting bacteria 
in market milk quickly and easily, and the 
grading of milk sold on bacterial content is 
a direct outgrowth of its researches. The 
bacteriologists have also studied sources 
of contamination of milk and have shown 
that stable air has very little, if any, effect 
on the germ content of milk, but that the 
dairy utensils may add large numbers of 
bacteria to the milk if not properly cleaned. 
Rapid growth of the organisms in the milk 
after it is drawn from the cow may also 
result in a too high germ content when the 
milk comes to market. This growth can be 
effectually checked by immediately cooling 
the milk and holding it at a low tempera- 
ture until sold. All of these things are 
now well-established dairy practices, but 
they are a product of careful investigation 
by experiment stations. 

New York at one time was the leading 
cheese-producing State in the country, 
and it is now second only to Wisconsin. 
The Experiment Station made many valu- 
able contributions to the cheese industry 
in the past, entering the field when almost 
nothing was known about the chemistry or 
bacteriology of cheese-ripening. The sta- 
tion’s researches revolutionized cheese- 
making at the time, and it is hoped that 
facilities will be provided for resuming 


work with problems which now confront: 


the cheese men. It is also proposed to go 
further into the study of improved methods 
for the manufacture of other dairy prod- 
ucts, such as butter, ice cream, and milk 
powders. 

These and many other lines of work 
await the expert attention of trained scien- 
tists, and are provided for in the station’s 
program of development. 


Planning Future Work 


Although the details of the program are 
not especially unique, there is a distinct 
novelty in the idea of presenting to a legisla- 
tive body a well-worked-out plan for the 
orderly and rational development of sci- 
entific research in an agricultural institution 
over a period of years, to serve as a guide 
for the wise appropriation of public funds, 
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It is not expected or desired that the 
New York Legislature appropriate money 
for carrying out the entire program at any 
one time, but rather that it will find the 
plan a valuable aid in shaping its policies 
with regard to the disposition of public 
money for agricultural research in New 
York. With such an outline before it, a 
legislative body should be able to pass in- 
telligently on budget requests made from 
year to year and to insure that funds appro- 
priated in response to these requests are 
used to further lines of work which lead to 
some definite and worth-while end. A pro- 
gram of this sort will also facilitate an un- 
interrupted administration of the station’s 
affairs in the event of changes in personnel. 

That the farmers of the State are alive 
to the advantages to be gained from a sci- 
entific study of their problems is evidenced 
by the immediate and enthusiastic response 
of all organized agricultural agencies in 
New York to the proposed program for the 
development of the Experiment Station. 
It has received the unanimous support of 
the Grange, the State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the New York State Horticultural 
Society, the Dairymen’s League, and 
many other similar organizations. Prac- 
tical farmers recognize in the idea a con- 
structive element which holds much promise 
for the permanent improvement of farming. 

Appropriating money for research is not 
necessarily the final solution of our agricul- 
tural problems; but farm legislation will 
be more certain to win the support of the 
farmer, and will meet his needs more fully, 
when it can be shown that the proposed 
legislation will have a far-reaching and per- 
manent influence for the betterment of his 
condition, regardless of the possible polit- 
ical advancement of any individual or group. 
The farmer is class conscious, of course; but 
he is not seeking advantage at the expense 
of those engaged in non-agricultural pur- 
suits. He is asking, however, for construc- 
tive leadership, and it is an open question 
whether he will find it among those who 
hope to gain their own advancement by pos- 
ing as his champion. Really effective farm 
legislation can never be regarded as class 
legislation, for the interests of farm and city 
are so closely interwoven that whatever 
promotes the welfare of the one will be 
reflected in the betterment of the other. 

By all means let us do something for the 
farmer. But let it be to his permanent 


advantage, and incidentally to our own. 
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OUR CHAOS OF LAWS 


A. MOVEMENT FOR ORDER AND SIMPLICITY 


T IS an American trait to solve difficu!ties 

by meeting them face to face, instead 
of dodging them; and in this lies our 
salvation. When it comes to our laws, we 
have to face a number of unpleasant facts 
and disagreeable situations. Our courts 
are congested, and our laws too numerous, 
conflicting, and uncertain. In many juris- 
dictions, it takes a year or more to get to 
trial with an action at law. Calendars are 
cluttered with motions and matters of 
procedure which do not enter into the 
rights of the parties involved. Many 
thousands of cases annually are brought to 
the courts for settlement which, under 
normal conditions, would be arbitrated as 
to the facts, with no question as to the law. 
(In passing, it may be mentioned here that 
there is a movement now well under way 
to settle commercial disputes amicably by 
arbitration.) 

A noted body of eminent lawyers re- 
cently admitted that there were ample 
reasons for complaint, and declared that 
although our legal system as a whole was 
cause for pride, yet “parts of our law are 
unceftain and unnecessarily complex.” 
Furthermore, ‘“‘there are rules of law that 
are not working well in practice, and much 
of our legal procedure and court organiza- 
tion needs revision.” They added that, 
although political, economic, and: social 
policies are the right of people and legis- 
latures to express, it is the province of 
lawyers to suggest, construct, and criticize 
the instruments by which these policies are 
sought to be effectuated. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that 
American courts have had to resort to the 
precedents of old English common law 
where no direct case or statute law appeared 
to apply “on all fours” in our own legal 
history. This has perhaps been the under- 
lying reason for the inordinate quantity of 
common. and statute law promulgated 
during the last few decades. National 
pride and the desire amply to cover all 
possible situations with our own statutes 
and precedents is natural. It must not be 
forgotten, either, that we have been con- 


solidating a transcontinental empire, and 
that a democratic system produces an 
excess rather than a dearth of laws. 

It has been estimated that, in a single 
year (1919), in only thirty-five of our forty- 
eight States, nearly 40,000 bills were 
introduced and more than 13,000 were 
passed, at a cost of about $900 per law. 
Congress handles anywhere from 10,000 to 
20,000 bills in a single session, and it is 
estimated that the last Congress passed 930 
laws. It has become impossible for any 
lawyer to keep up with the endless pro- 
cession of new laws and decisions and advise 
clients conscientiously. 

It was with keen appreciation of the 
professional difficulties involved, and of the 
menace in a continuance of these un- 
certainties and confusions, that a group of 
leaders from both the Bench and the Bar 
got together at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., last February. It was a trul 
representative meeting. The members of 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
senior judge of each Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and the chief justice of the highest 
court of each State were invited, with the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor General 
and the president of the American Bar 
Association with its executive committee 
included in the list, besides heads of law 
schools and State bar associations through- 
out the country. 

This notable gathering, under the gui- 
dance of Mr. Elihu Root, organized the 
American Law Institute, “to promote the 
clarification and simplification of the law, 
secure better administration of justice, and 
carry on scientific legal work.” Mr. Root, 
speaking to the meeting of these leaders of 
his profession, brought the problem clearly 
to mind when he said: 


To-day our authorities are always in conflict. 
Where we find one court interpreting a given 
statute one way, we will find another which takes 
the opposite view just as strongly. Our system of 
laws has become so vast and complicated that it 
is almost impossible to make a competent in- 
vestigation. In the five years which ended in 
1914 a total of 62,000 statutes were passed by 
Congress and the legislatures. In the same time 
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there were 65,000 decisions handed down by the 
courts relative to them. 


The civil law congestion is bad enough; 
but the criminal side is perhaps even worse. 
It is estimated that $3,000,000,000 is stolen 
every year in the United States. The 
American Law Institute was informed at 
its initial meeting that there were 9,000 
homicides in the United States in 1922, 
with convictions in only 1o per cent. of 
the cases, while other great nations, includ- 
ing Canada, had only one-fifth as many 
homicides and secured 50 per cent. of 
convictions. Furthermore, one-third of the 
decisions in 1,426 illustrative cases, in 
eleven typical States, were reversed by 
appellate courts. 

Attorney-General Daugherty, comment- 
ing upon the criminal side of the situation, 
noted this condition of affairs and said: 


Painful as the admission may be, it is neverthe- 
less true that under existing conditions, the law, 
as a science, has lost the element of accuracy, the 
virtue of simplicity, and the perfection of reason. 
The tendency of some courts, yearly growing more 
pronounced, to ignore fundamentals and to render 
opinions based on inclination rather than principle 
has contributed in no small degree to the present 
complexities of the situation. 

With a learned judiciary, relieved of the em- 
barrassment of irreconcilable inconsistencies, which 
a restatement of the law will effect, a scholarly and 
scientific administration of justice must be the 
inevitable result. 


Where there is uncertainty and delay, it 
is never the poor who benefit. Simplifica- 
tion, however, was such a_ tremendous 
problem that no man, single-handed, could 
face it and solve it; and the public owes 
a great debt to the committee of legal 
experts for the research which found the 
truth and awakened the profession itself to 
see in true perspective the dangers of the 
situation. The committee of lawyers who 
instituted the reforms now under way re- 
ported that: 


Lack of respect for law, whether it has its origin 
in the law’s uncertainty or in the justice of its 
provisions, undermines the moral fiber of the 
community. In itself it becomes a cause of anti- 


social conduct; the rich are more apt to use their 
wealth to oppress; the business man is more apt 
to cheat; those in immediate want are more apt 
to steal. 

Our investigation shows that among the causes 
of the law’s uncertainty are: 


Lack of agreement 


among the members of the legal profession on the 
fundamental principles of the common law, lack 
of precision in the use of legal terms, conflicting 
and badly drawn statutory provisions, attempts to 
distinguish between two cases where the facts 
present no distinction in the legal principle ap- 
plicable,-the great volume of recorded decisions, 
the ignorance of judges and lawyers and the number 
and nature of novel legal cases. We also find that 
among the causes are the complexity of the con- 
ditions of life, the lack of systematic development 
of the law, and the unnecessary multiplication of 
administrative provisions. 


The work of the American Law Institute 
is now well under way, and will, in the 
nature of the case, have to be continuous. 
There is no exact record of the number of 
laws now on the statute books throughout 
the country, but certainly there are at least 
50,000 and probably more nearly 100,000. 
Since our States and Congress together 
grind out about 12,000 laws a year, it is 
high time we took stock. Immediate and 
vigorous action is now being taken under the 
presidency of George W. Wickersham, the 
Carnegie Corporation having agreed to 
give $100,000 per annum for the next ten 
years to assure prompt prosecution of the 
work. A council of twenty-one eminent 


‘ lawyers manages the affairs of the American 


Law Institute, and this council will soon in- 
crease its membership to thirty-three for 
geographical reasons. William Draper 
Lewis, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, is director, Elihu Root is 
honorary president, Benjamin N. Cardozo 
vice-president, and George Welwood Mur- 
ray treasurer. 

The American Law Institute will aim at 
restatement and simplification of the law 
under the direction of the country’s most 
eminent jurists, lawyers, and law professors. 
It will attempt to “adapt the law to the 
needs of life.” This restatement will not be 
a codification, which would be too rigid for 
the purpose of common law; but it will be 
“an authoritative statement of the law in 
the sense that the decisions of the highest 
courts are authoritative as legal prece- 
dents.”’ The restatement will be analytical, 
critical, and constructive. It is the most 
ambitious undertaking ever made by the 
legal profession in any country, and will, it 
is hoped, bring us back to fundamentals in 
the law. R. K.S. . 
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WORLD MIGRATIONS AND 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


AN has been from the beginning the 

‘ most migratory of animals. Although 
he has been but a short time on earth, he 
and his domestic animals are the only crea- 
tures that have spread themselves every- 
where and prospered. He tended to crowd 
out other animals, and his more improved 
communities tended also to exterminate the 


less competent divisions of humanity. - 


Nothing is so overpowering, so insistent, so 
barbaric in determination to force its way 
as Civilization. 

There have been various motives for the 
great migrations of men which from the 
beginning might almost be said to have 
provided the chief theme of history; the 
necessity of finding food, the desire for con- 
quest and loot, and, closely related to this, 
the love of adventure. While it would be 
difficult to conceive any human phenome- 
non more distinctly social than the migra- 
tion of a community, yet the great shifts of 
humanity have had until the. last two or 
three centuries little of conscious, under- 
standing, social direction. Some of them, 
as studied through the vague records history 
has left, seem to have been guided by an 
instinct almost as primal as that of the 
birds. But the flight of the birds has been 
seasonal, and commonly from one climatic 
zone to another; while men have chiefly 
moved from east to west, each race pre- 
ferring to stick to its own zone of climate. 

The Roman Empire for centuries pre- 
sented the spectacle of two migrations in 
opposite directions; the Romans going out- 
ward to the provinces, and the barbarians 
inward from the provinces. This made the 
Roman community a great polyglot of races 
and breeds, which is modernly paralleled by 
the congeries of races, languages, and insti- 
tutions which make up the United States. 
Different migrations had widely different 
characteristics. The barbarians of northern 
and middle Europe, crushing down upon the 
Roman state, wrecked the,empire; yet those 
same peoples, some centuries later, sweeping 
across the Atlantic to North America, built 


here the greatest modern state. Touched 
and transformed by the magic of Roman 
civilization, the same peoples who had been 
the wreckers of 476 A.D. became the build- 
ersin1776A.D. As history goes, the gap is 
not very long, but the difference between 
these two migrations of the same racial 
stock is as wide as could easily be imagined. 

Of all the animals, man seems the only 
one that thrives on continuous conflict. 
Aside from the few domesticated beasts 
which have multiplied under human atten- 
tion, the rest of the animals have been un- 
dergoing such a rapid extermination that 
recently it has been said that the Age of 
Mammals is nearing its end; for man is a 
dominating and utilitarian creature, with 
no use for neighbors, whether human or 
brute, who are not immediately and obvi- 
ously useful to him. 


Population Growth in the Nineteenth Century 


There seems no doubt that the war has 
brought the world to the verge of a new and 
epochal experience in its mélée of migration 
and conquest. There had been during the 
nineteenth century an unprecedented in- 
crease of population. From a population 
of about 600,000,000 in the year 1800, it is 
now estimated around 1,600,000,000. Dur- 
ing this century the European races outdis- 
tanced most others in the rate of increase, 
and certainly in the movement to occupy the 
comparatively unused spaces of the earth’s 
surface. 

The enormity and significance of this very 
modern increase of population will not re- 
quire much elucidation if we accept esti- 
mates which have been given considerable 
weight, placing the entire population of the 
earth in the time of Christ around 50,000,- 
ooo. Information is extremely limited as to 
populations in the past. Gibbon places the 
population of the Roman Empire at its 
greatest around 120,000,000. That popu- 
lation later suffered some fearful setbacks, 
for it has been estimated that the plague 
of the Antonines, which swept from Bagdad 
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to Britain, wiped out half of the empire’s 
community. Some of the very modern 
commentators have given this plague as 
possibly the most potent of all causes of the 
Roman collapse. In this light, the pessimist 
regarding Europe’s future will find food for 
reflection in the comparison with conditions 
of our own day, including the war, typhus, 
influenza, and the Russian famine and social 
collapse. The war itself must be regarded 
as in great part the result of conditions con- 
sequent upon congestion of population in 
Western Europe. There is plenty of his- 
toric basis for argument that Europe is in 
real danger of a period of decreasing popula- 
tion, power and importance. 


Redistribution and Its Checks 


But if the disposition of men to distribute 
themselves over the world could be given 
systematic encouragement and direction, 
such a catastrophe would be unlikely on 
any scale comparable to the ancient and 
medieval wrecks of systems and civiliza- 
tions. And it is a fact that migration as 
a means to better distribution of popula- 
tion, and to preserving states and institu- 
tions, is to-day being encouraged in many 
countries, as a part of the social and 
political program. In both Europe and 
Japan, the most densely populated of the 
highly civilized areas, the necessity for 
organizing and directing migrations on 
a large scale is recognized and this effort 
at redistribution in a scientific and intelli- 
gent manner promises to be one of the strik- 
ing sociological phenomena of the twentieth 
century. 

This effort for a better distribution of 
population is destined to meet determined 
opposition. The Chinese erected their 
wall to keep out undesirables; the Americans 
have set up their 3 per cent. immigration 
law. The United Kingdom is giving every 
possible encouragement to emigration of 
their over-dense population, though they 
want it kept inside their Empire. The 
Japanese, whose rapid increase has been 
recognized since about the beginning of 
this century as one of the world’s threats 
of population explosion, have sought to 
expand toward Asia and the Pacific Islands. 
The adventures in both Shantung and Si- 
beria have been abandoned; that in Man- 
churia is proving of doubtful efficacy for 
transporting any important part of Japan’s 
people from the Islands. As concerns 
Japanese efforts to expand into the sparsely 


populated areas within or bordering the 
Pacific, Canada, the United States and 
Australia have all entered determined 
protests. 

As to the Chinese and the Hindus, who 
present the greatest problems of over- 
crowding, neither of these peoples shows 
much disposition to emigrate; the Chinese 
are barred from America and Australasia, 
while Hindus seeking to repatriate them- 
selves in South Africa have not only been 
highly unwelcome but have confronted the 
British Empire with a difficult problem. 
The contest between the teeming popula- 
tions which need to be diffused from Europe, 
Japan, China and India, and the hostility 
of the peoples in present possession of the 
most desirable lands of the world, must be 
rated as one of humankind’s most difficult 
problems. 


Former Policies Reversed 


It is a striking fact that within the last 
two or three generations there have been 
many complete reversals of national and 
racial policy toward migration throughout 
the world. Thus, it is but a little over 
a century since our country forbade im- 
portation of African slaves. Again, so 
recently as the middle of the last century 
an American expedition was sent to force 
the Japanese government to change their 
age-long policy of non-intercourse. The 
American government insisted on the 
privilege, for its nationals, of intercourse, 
commerce, and residence in Japan. The 
Japanese wanted none of these things. Our 
anti-oriental immigration laws of to-day rep- 
resent the same policy toward the orient 
that the orient two generations ago sought 
to impose against the occident. Two gen- 
erations ago the white man demanded free- 
dom to go wherever he would, and the yellow 
man opposed him. To-day, the yellow 
man demands admission everywhere, and 
the white man, in most of the desirable 
areas of the world, is putting up the bars 
against him! 

Our American attitude toward immigra- 
tion, whether from Asia or the other conti- 
nents, represents a striking change of front. 
Instead of kidnaping the black people of 
Africa and forcing them to come, we have 
put up bars to keep them away, and are 
extending a none too hospitable treatment 
to those whom we have with us. It is 
only as yesterday that we were giving 
every encouragement to European im- 





























migrants to come and populate our conti- 
nent. In 1905 the number of immigrants 
passed the million mark and in 1907 it 
touched high tide, 1,285,349. In 1905, 
1906, 1907, I910, 1913 and 1914, our im- 
migration exceeded 1,000,000 yearly. In 
the first fifteen years of this century immi- 
gration totaled 12,400,000. Then the war 
and the restrictive law of 1921 shut it off. 

Long before the act of 1921, there had 
been a growing sentiment that immigra- 
tion was being overdone. The country’s 
ability to assimilate the annual increment 
of 1,000,000 new population, largely from 
southern and eastern Europe, had been 
seriously questioned. Much earlier, op- 
position to immigration from the orient 
had resulted in stringent restrictions. The 
old notion which our fathers proclaimed, 
and which we as school children acclaimed, 
that our land of the free was open to all 
as a refuge for the poor, the down-trodden 
and oppressed of all the world, has gone into 
the discard. What with our high tariff 
against commodities, our restrictions against 
immigration, our efforts to exclude orientals, 
and our laws against the introduction of 
liquors, a cynic might charge that Amer- 
icans have largely adopted that policy of 
exclusiveness which a little while ago was 
China’s very own, and which we regarded 
as proof of her backwardness and quasi- 
barbarism. 


How China Resisted Opium Bootlegging! 


Particularly will the student be interested 
to study the parallel between China’s ef- 
forts to keep out opium, and ours to exclude 
liquors. The determination of the Chinese 
to keep out opium led to the “opium war” 
with Great Britain. British ships lined 
up off the Chinese ports, carrying immensely 
valuable cargoes of opium, which were 
smuggled ashore despite the Chinese laws, 
precisely as the bootleg ships to-day oper- 
ate off New York harbor! The Chinese on 
one occasion boarded the opium ships, 
seized and destroyed $10,000,000 worth of 
opium. Between that heathenish pro- 
cedure and the Boston tea party a not too 
vague parallel may be noted, which will lose 
none of its force when it is added that war 
followed in each case. It is not without 
interest to note that the French and British 
governments are to-day making precisely 
the same protests against our prohibition 
of liquor that were made against China’s 
exclusion of opium. 
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However, the time came when the west- 
ern nations acquiesced in opium prohibi- 
tion; and there are people who insist that 
the world at last will not only acquiesce but 
join in our policy of liquor prohibition. At 
any rate we hardly need fear that Europe 
will go to war about it. Perhaps if our 
ardent exclusionists keep us from affiliating 
with the International Court of Justice, as 
they insist their duty demands, we may in 
a generation or two learn to regard all 
aliens as “foreign devils,” and establish as 
unneighborly relations with the outside 
world as the Chinese cultivated under the 
early Manchus. 

If apology be required for lugging these 
seeming irrelevancies into a discussion of 
immigration, the answer is that there can 
be no adequate examination of national 
policy regarding migrations, that does 
recognize the present tendency toward 
aloofness and exclusiveness among the 
nations. 

Europe’s Overflow to America 

Europe’s rapid population increase during 
the nineteenth century, and the ambition 
of many new lands for rapid development, 
gave direction to the stream of man’s mi- 
grations during that epoch. The greatest 
outflow from Europe then sought the 
United States. Now our policy of welcom- 
ing all comers has been reversed; and there 
is reason to believe the restriction recently 
initiated will continue a long time. If so, 
it must bring important, even revolutionary, 
changes in our American life. 

Wisely or unwisely, our industrial scheme 
had keyed itself up to the assumption 
that something like a million new human 
units from abroad would be added to our 
population annually, the vast majority of 
them candidates for the menial industrial 
tasks. Irish, German, and Scandinavian 
immigrants were once the track-layers and 
“section gangs” of our railroads, just as 
Italians, Poles, Hungarians and various 
Slavic peoples, have been more recently. 
Immigrants from northern and western 
Europe were easily assimilated; but the time 
came in the later years of the last century 
when their tide ebbed and that from eastern 
and southern Europe rose rapidly. 

The vast expansion of international 


trade, by which western Europe was the 
largest gainer, so improved the conditions 
of the people that the incentive to emigrate 
was lessened. The less industrialized south, 











middle, and east of Europe were now ready, 
however, to send their surplus population; 
for these preponderantly agricultural coun- 
tries were already feeling, long before the 
war, the earlier manifestation of those con- 
ditions which ultimately depressed agricul- 
ture the world over. The countries whose 
basic population was an agricultural peasan- 
try found it necessary to export population, 
because there was no sufficient market for 
their agricultural products. The essentially 
industrial countries did not need to export 
population, because their wares found 
ample market. This view suggests that 
agricultural recovery, taking the world as a 
whole, is likely to be slow and to require a 
long time. 


When the “Melting Pot” Failed Us 


So long as most of it came from northern 
and western Europe, immigration was 
hardly regarded as a serious question. The 
newcomers were cousins to the earlier arri- 
vals. They adapted themselves readily to 
our institutions and habits of thought, and 
we were able to furnish occupation for them. 
But the later types of immigrant did not so 
* easily accommodate themselves. Instead of 
distributing themselves into the West, they 
tended to congregate in rather exclusive 
groups in the cities and industrial centers of 
the East and Middle West. They did not 
take so readily to our language or institu- 
tions. In our cities, newspapers in foreign 
languages attained large circulations. The 
war brought a realization that our boasted 
“melting pot” had not, on the whole, done 
its work effectively. Large elements of the 
newer population were found to entertain 
sympathies decidedly in conflict with those 
of the mass of Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
extraction. 


Small Homeward Movement in War Years 


So far as I have been able to learn, no 
satisfactory computation has been made 
showing the numbers who returned to Eu- 
rope, from America, to fight for the Allies 
or the Central Powers. It would be illu- 
minating. The Balkan struggles preceding 
the World War had taken many Bulgarians, 
Serbs, and Greeks back to Europe; but the 
homeward movement during the World 
War was not nearly so extensive as popu- 
larly supposed. As a matter of fact, more 
aliens left the United States in either 1908, 
1912, or 1913, than in any year of the war. 
The official figures are interesting: 
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Immigrant Aliens Departed 
(Fiscal years ending June 30) 


BQO sk ig ete ee re pee 395,073 
0 2 lie soola) BEL Me heed aaa 225,802 
Tdi 0 eaten relay Weir ee mee Sa 202,436 
BQ Stes ae ici ip raksy e 295,066 
ROE ie. eas beam 333,262 
MUR oF ihe gnosis ere 308,190 
0 7 agen ee Pat 8 OO ME Bo Pal 303,338 
ORES he ois are hata tee hes 204,074 
BODO escalate spear iat ens 129,765 
BOD ie ei ws ech nena capers 66,277 
2 ad ge a ear 94,585 
BRO’ i oie tioncra rao sons wine eee eens 123,522 
EQ OO goto aes Us etic ee ee at 288,315 
16 rae ARG aaa REET ee gee 247,718 
nt eaten eraser ica Racca ier ie on. Mer 198,712 

ROMA. ch sa wae eee 3,416,735 


Thus it appears that the great return of 
aliens to Europe to take part in the war is 
very much of a fiction. The greatest num- 
ber of aliens returned to Europe in t908— 
395,073 of them—and that was due to the 
depression following. our 1907 panic. The 
long and short of the matter is that in the 
war years 1915 and 1916, when our alien 
residents were still free to leave, and before 
we were in the war, only 333,839 of them 
actually did leave. In the four years im- 
mediately preceding, the departures had 
averaged 310,000 annually. It is altogether 
probable that if there had been no war, more 
aliens would have left us during 1915 and 
1916 than actually did. 


Immigration Cut Down by the War 


But the war did keep several millions of 
immigrants from coming here. On this 
point popular belief and official data are in 
entire agreement, as the figures show: 


Immigrant Aliens Admitted 
(Fiscal years ending June 30) 
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For the period 1899-1922 inclusive— 
twenty-four years—we received 16,406,268 
alien immigrants, and sent away 3,416,735. 
For the five years 1915-1919 inclusive, we 



























received only a little over a million, whereas 
if there had been no war we presumably 
would have admitted at least 5,co0,000. 
Irom 1914 to date, we have received fully 
6,000,000 fewer than would have come if 
there had been no war and no immigration 
restriction act of 1921. Some students of 
the subject insist that 1922, had there 
been no restrictive legislation, would have 
brought 1,500,000, whereas it actually 
brought only 309,556. 


Operation of the “Quota Law” 


The act of 1921, the ‘‘ quota law,” expired 
by its own terms on June 30, 1922; but 
before that date Congress extended it two 
years. The number of aliens of any na- 
tionality who may be admitted in a year is 
limited to 3 per cent. of the number of 
foreign persons of such nationality living 
here according to the census of 1910; and 
not more than 20 per cent. of the yearly 
quota of any nationality shall be admitted 
in any single month. This law is applicable 
only to immigration from Europe, Persia, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Asiatic 
Turkey, and certain islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Immigration from countries 
of the New World and the greater part of 
Asia is not included, Asiatic immigration 
being even more rigorously restricted under 
other laws. Various classes are exempted: 
Government officials, their families and 
employees; aliens passing through the 
United States; tourists or visitors on busi- 
ness; aliens under eighteen whose parents 
are American citizens. Preference is given 
to relatives and fiancées of American citi- 
zens, or applicants for American citizenship, 
or of persons who served in the World War. 

The quotas under this law were made up 
with the greatest difficulty. Since 1910 the 
boundaries of many countries have been 
radically altered and a number of entirely 
new ones set up. How sweepingly the map 
had been changed was impressed when the 
quota commissioners found that in Europe 
and Turkey only eight countries had the 
same boundaries as before the war; the 
boundaries of thirteen had been changed, 
and nine had been, created de novo. In.view 
of these complexities, many quotas had to 
be based on the best possible estimates. 

It will be interesting to examine, now, 
the working of the quota system. In 1914, 
45,881 Greeks were admitted; in 1922 the 
quota allowed Greece only 3,294. In 1914, 
296,420 Italians were admitted; in 1922, 
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Italy’s quota was only 42,057. In 1o914, 
37,284 Croats and Slovenes came; but in 
1922 the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes was entitled to send only 6,426. 
In 1914, 9,023 Syrians came; in 1922, only 
906 were admissible. In 1914, 122,657 
Poles arrived; in 1922, only 25,827 were 
entitled to admittance. In 1914, 44,538 
Magyars came; in 1922, only 5,638 were 
admissible from Hungary. In 1914, Ru- 
mania sent 24,070; in 1922 she was entitled 
to only 7,419. In 1914, 44,957 Russians 
came; in 1922, 34,284 were entitled to come. 

Thus the quota plan reduced the numbers 


that might come from eastern and southern ' 


Europe. These countries generally sent all 
they were allowed, some a few more. On 
the other hand, northern and _ western 
Europe sent fewer than their quotas. The 
quota entitled Germany to 68,069, but only 
19,053 came. Holland was entitled to 
3,607, but only 2,408 came. Norway was 
entitled to 12,202, but sent only 5,941. 
Sweden was entitled to 20,042, but sent 
only 8,766.. The United Kingdom’s quota 
was 77,342, but only 42,670 came. 

Not only have southern and eastern 
Europe exhausted their quotas, but they 
have millions more awaiting their turn 
when the quota of a new year shall be 
opened. The pressure is well-nigh unbe- 
lievable. Refugees from Asia Minor, the 
peasants and bourgeoise from Russia, hun- 
dreds of thousands in Italy, and other armies 
from Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania—all are 
beseeching admittance. Whoever has rela- 
tives or friends already here enlists political 
influence. Particularly distressing are the 
tales of aged parents or impoverished broth- 
ers and sisters, whose well-to-do relatives in 
the United States are prepared to give every 
assurance that they will not become public 
charges. The law leaves considerable dis- 
cretion to its administrators, but they must 
steel themselves constantly against appeals 
to sentiment, humanity, and politics; else 
the law would be worthless. These appeals 
are reinforced by the employing interests 
who seek more labor. 

One of the most effective arguments for 
modification of the law comes from those 
who accept its restrictive features but want 
the quotas based on the 1goo census instead 
of that for 1910. The 1900 enumeration 
showed a higher proportion from northern 
and western Europe. To base the quotas 
on 1900 would, it is urged, admit the most 
assimilable classes. This argument weighs 


















































with those who believe ‘we could easily 
absorb Scandinavians, Germans, Dutch, 
British and French. Its weakness is that 
these nationalities are not coming as numer- 
ously as even the present law permits. 


Great Britain’s Attempt to Remedy 
Overcrowding 


The British Government, recognizing the 
overcrowded conditions of the Kingdom, 
and confronting a tremendous burden of 
unemployment, has been encouraging emi- 
gration; but it has tried to keep the old 
British stock under the Union Jack, to in- 
duce emigrants to go to British colonies and 
dominions. There are something like 
1,500,000 unemployed in the United King- 
dom, and in the last two years the cost of 
unemployment doles, allowances by the 
labor unions, etc., had been about $1,000,- 
000,000. 

A representative of the Department of 
Commerce who recently studied conditions 
in Britain declares there are probably more 
people engaged in gainful occupations there 
to-day than ever before. Industry is going 
at full blast. The difficulty is that during 
the war a new army of workers was trained; 
not only women, but enormous numbers of 
men who would have belonged to the leisure 
or semi-leisure classes but for war taxes 
and inflated prices. This official declares 
that England is employing as many people 
as its plant can use, and the notion of any 
considerable industrial stagnation is a 
popular misconception. There is much 
unemployment, not because of stagnation, 
but because the number of workers has 
been enormously increased. 

The Government of Britain has been 
seeking codperation with the Dominions, to 
induce the surplus workers to go out to the 
dominions. In October of this year an 
Imperial Conference will be held, and while 
there is reticence about admitting it, the 
truth is that repatriating the surplus British 
in the domi ons will be the paramount 
problem considered. The dominions are 
just as anxious to increase their populations, 
and determined to keep themselves British. 
They have not been well impressed with the 
United States’ experience. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Newfoundland are not welcoming immi- 
grants from south and east Europe or the 
Orient. The home government is extending 
inducements, especially to discharged sol- 
diers, to go to the dominions. In Canada, 
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railroad companies, the Salvation Army, 
the provincial and dominion governments; 
and in Great Britain, the Government, the 
Overseas Settlement Committee, the Salva- 
tion Army, and other organizations, are all 
codperating. Unless the Imperial Confer- 
ence shall give effective impetus to this 
effort for migration within the empire, it is 
likely to be regarded as a failure. It will be 
the first normal Imperial Conference since 
1911; those held during the war were con- 
cerned almost exclusively with war prob- 
lems. 

Last year, despite all efforts, only 174,000 
British subjects emigrated, compared with 
199,000 in 1921. and 399,000 in 1913. In 
1921, 68 per cent. went to other parts of the 
Empire; whereas in 1913, 75 per cent. of 
emigrants went to British domains. This 
showing has much discouraged those who 
desire to keep Britishers within the empire. 

From April, r919, to the end of 1922 more 
than 82,oc0 British ex-service men and 
women, and their dependents, were given 
free transportation to countrics of the em- 
pire, two-thirds of them to Canada and 
Australia. The Canadian Colonization 
Association, a private organization which is 
to receive Government assistance, plans to 
spend $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 encour- 
aging immigration to Canada. The Cana- 
dian Pacific and Government railways are 
heartily supporting the movement; the 
Canadian Pacific in forty years has spent 
over $30,000,000 promoting immigration to 
Canada—more than the Canadian Govern- 
ment itself. The British Overseas Settle- 
ment Fund contemplates expenditure of 
$225,000,000 in ten years, inducing British 
subjects to go to the dominions. The do- 
minions give not only financial help but 
free or cheap land and assistance in estab- 
lishing homes. Yet there is much friction, 
owing to the feeling in the dominions that 
the home government seeks to keep all the 
best and export all the least desirable 
elements. 


Itcly’s Prollem 


Among European countries, Italy has 
most cheerfully acquiesced in the American 
plan of restriction and has sought to adapt 
its emigration policy to American wishes. 
Italy is greatly over-populated, and the 
Italians, reversing the rule which governs 
the French, are anxious to emigrate. Be- 
fore the war much of their largest movement 
was to the United States. Now they are 
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turning toward South America, especially 
the Argentine. In 1922, 58,560 went there, 
against 44,852 to the United States. Large 
numbers also went to France and Belgium 
for reconstruction work. 

Italian officials have made occupational 
surveys here, to determine what classes of 
Italians would be most welcome. If it were 
found that a particular American industry, 
as iron and steel, could absorb workers, they 
sought to offer Italians skilled in that line. 
If a demand for farm laborers was presented, 
the Italian authorities endeavored to find 
emigrants who would meet it. 


The Negro Migration Northward 


Various new streams of migration have 
been set in motion within the United States, 
reflecting the reduction of immigration 
from Europe. The extraordinary demand 
upon our industry, coming simultaneously 
with a great slackening of immigration, com- 
pelled Northern industries to seek labor at 
home. So, early in the war, they turned to 
the South and its colored labor. Railroads, 
mines, metal industries, contractors, all the 
employers of common labor, were presently 
bringing the colored people north. The 
latter were glad of the opportunity, expect- 
ing to better their condition socially and 
politically, as well as economically. The 
effect in many Southern areas has been 
deplorable. The Cotton States could not 
afford to lose the only labor they had to pro- 
duce this staple. Returning Negro soldiers 
spread the propaganda of unrest, the belief 
that their people would better themselves 
by leaving. So the movement northward is 
still proceeding. The Department of Agri- 
culture in April last announced the results 
of a survey which showed that during 1922 
324,000 Negro farm people had gone to the 
North. Georgia had lost 32,000, or about 
13 per cent. of the total number of her Negro 
farm hands and laborers. The movement is 
so strong this year that a considerable crop 
acreage has been abandoned. 

From September 15, 1922, to April, 1923, 
nearly 23,000 Negro farmers left South 
Carolina. Alabama reported that 3) per 
cent. of its Negro farmers had gone north 
in the same period. Almost exactly the 
same percentage had left Arkansas. The 
movement from Kentucky, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma was reported as 
unimportant. From Louisiana about 1 per 
cent. of farm hands left during the winter, 
while Tennessee lost about 4,500 colored 
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farmers between April, 1922, and April, 
1923. 

Such a movement, going on for several 
years and likely to continue indefinitely, is 
of profound concern to the South. Many 
Negro leaders and publications have been 
encouraging it, expecting to compel the 
South to accord more sympathetic treat- 
ment to the colored people. The migration 
has brought the race problem to many 
northern communities; and the politicians 
find it particularly interesting because it has 
carried a great number of Negro voters into 
States where they will not only be allowed to 
vote, but where owing to the close party di- 
visions their votes will be extremely potent. 


Migrations from Canada and Mexico 


Canada has suffered quite a heavy loss of 
industrial population to the United States. 
Wages rule higher here and cost of living 
rather lower. Since the present epoch of 
great industrial activity began, the demand 
for workers at unprecedented wages has 
been too alluring for the Canadians to resist. 
It is a discouraging situation that Canada 
confronts; despite all efforts, the movement 
to the States takes away more than immi- 
gration replaces. Another Canadian phase 
is the movement of farmers from the west- 
ern agricultural provinces to our States. 
Owing to their distance from market and the 
high cost of transportation, thousands of 
farmers in the provinces west of the Great 
Lakes have given up the struggle and moved 
to the United States. The law of 1921 does 
not restrict the movement from Canada. 

Along our southern border, a considerable 
movement of Mexicans into the United 
States has been induced by substantially 
similar causes. An inevitable consequence 
of restrictive legislation, and of the deter- 
mination of aliens to get into this country, 
has been the “bootlegging”’ of immigrants. 
In a recent number of the REVIEW or RE- 
VIEWS, the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James 
J. Davis, described this highly organized 
business. It has now assumed such propor- 
tions that some authorities doubt whether 
restriction has been nearly so effective as 
official figures on admittance of immigrants 
would indicate. Certain it is that with the 
pressure continuing, and in view of the high 
prices that many aliens are willing to pay 
to get in, immigrant smuggling is likely to 
get out of hand unless much more extensive 
provision is made by Congress for guarding 
the borders. 











































LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





Secretary Hughes and the World Court 


T times when the American public is 
eager to learn the precise attitude of 
its Government in foreign affairs and is 
prone to become impatient when the Sec- 
retary of State declines to be quoted in the 
newspapers, it is well to bear in mind there 
are good reasons why great care should be 
taken that no official word be given out 
from the State Department until it is 
carefully weighed and found to express 
exactly the meaning which the Adminis- 
tration desires it to carry. This point is 
dwelt upon by William H. Crawford in an 
article presenting the opinions of Secre- 
tary Hughes concerning our foreign rela- 
tions in the July number of McClure’s Mag- 
azine (New York). 

Mr. Crawford pictures Secretary Hughes 
as a former supporter of the League of 
Nations, with reservations, and_ states 
that he still believes that the United States 
should affiliate herself with the other na- 
tions in an effort to bring about inter- 
national codperation and the establishment 
of permanent world peace. 

When the present administration came into 
power, however, it was evident that the American 
people were opposed to the United States assuming 
any obligation that would fetter their freedom of 
action in unknown contingencies. 

Secretary Hughes believes that a republic should 
be responsible to the people’s will, therefore, re- 
gardless of any personal view, no one could have been 
more careful to avoid committing the Government 
of the United States to any recognition or semi- 
recognition of the League than was Charles E. 
Hughes. Even the most rabid Isolationists can- 
not accuse him of countenancing the League in any 
manner. 

Furthermore, when the Harding Administration 
came into power it was of supreme importance 
that Europe be stabilized as quickly as possible. 
To revive the old controversy concerning the 
League in any phase as a method of securing 
stability would have been easy, but disastrous. It 
would have disrupted the Republican Party and 
destroyed the power of the administration to ac- 
complish this purpose. It would have delayed 
stabilization. The only thing to do was to drop 
the League and to attempt the world’s salvation 
by other methods. 
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This was done by calling the Armament 
Conference, by signing separate treaties 
with Germany, Austria and Hungary, 
which were ratified by the Senate, and more 
recently by advocating the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. According 
to Mr. Crawford, Secretary Hughes draws 
a sharp distinction between the personal 
opinion of an officer of the Government and 
his official attitude. In his view an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Government may hold 
personal opinions which are diametrically 
opposed to his official judgment, and in 
such cases it is his duty to subordinate his 
personal opinion. 

As to the Secretary’s reasons for advo- 
cating our affiliation with the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Mr. Craw- 
ford says that he believes: 

First, that the World Court will be a 
powerful factor and useful instrument in the 
settlement of international disputes. Sec- 
ond, that it is in harmony with the estab- 
lished precedent of the United States Gov- 
ernment concerning arbitration. Third, 
that it will not lead us into the League of 
Nations. Fourth, that it is not expedient 
for the United States to sign the additional 
compulsory agreement to submit certain 
questions to the Court. Fifth, that Ameri- 
cans should have a voice in the selection 
of the judges before the Court is entirely 
acceptable to us. 

The United States Government has for 
many years taken part in promoting judicial 
settlements of international disputes. Prior 
to the first Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899, the United States had participated 
in fifty-seven arbitrations. In 1890 Con- 
gress adopted a concurrent resolution in 
favor of arbitration. 

In his instructions to the delegates of the 
United States to the Second Peace Con- 
ference held at The Hague in 1907, Mr. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, said: 

It should be your effort to bring about in the 
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second conference a development of the Hague 
tribunal into a permanent tribunal, composed of 
judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, 
who are paid adequate salaries, who have no other 
occupation, and who will devote their entire time 
to the trial and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods and under a sense of judicial 
responsibility. These judges should be so selected 
from the different countries that the different sys- 
tems of law and procedure and the principal lan- 
guages shall be fairly represented. The Court 
should be of such dignity, consideration and rank 
that the best and ablest jurists will accept ap- 
pointment to it and that the whole world will have 
absolute confidence in its judgment. 


The Hague Conferences, however, did 
not succeed in establishing a satisfactory 
arrangement for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. They selected a list of 
capable judges who might be called as 
arbitrators. 

In regard to the objection that the World 
Court is but a stepping-stone to the League 
of Nations, Mr. Crawford summarizes the 
answer made by Secretary Hughes, as 
follows: 


Why discuss the League of Nations in connection 
with the World Court? America’s signing the 
protocol of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice does not link it with the League of Nations. 
Those who desire that the United States shall be- 
come a member of the League through this method are 
indulging in vain hopes, and those who are alarmed 
at such a possibility are entertaining vain fears. 

Mr. Hughes emphasizes the facts that the World 
Court is an independent judicial body, having a 
distinct legal status, and that it is based upon an 
international agreement signed by the governments 
individually and not by the League of Nations. 


. agree upon a plan for their selection. 
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The signing of the protocol would not entangle us 
with the League in any manner. Subscribing to 
the international court would not obtain for the 
United States a single right or subject it to a single 
obligation under the covenant of the League. 
Its decisions are not controlled or subject to review, 
nor can its judges be removed by the League. 

Should there be any question that such an ad- 
hesion would involve the United States in any legal 
relations to the League of Nations or cause the 
assumption of any obligation by the Uniied States 
under the covenant of the League, then its entire 
separation could be distinctly reserved as a part 
of the terms of adhesion on the part of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Hughes does not think it advisable at present 
for the United States to adopt the optional clause 
demanding compulsory submission of certain sub- 
jects to the permanent court. His reasons for ob- 
jecting are two-fold. First, because Great Britain, 
France and other great nations have not adopted 
this clause. The second is a political one. It 
would be more difficult to get the Senate to confirm 
our adhesion to the Court with this clause attached. 

Mr. Hughes thinks that the selection of judges 
by a majority vote of the council and the assembly 
of the League of Nations, acting separately, is the 
best plan yet suggested. In fact, the efforts of 
former conferences to organize a permanent court 
have fallen down because the delegates could not 
But he does 
believe that it would be unfair for the United 
States to submit themselves or their causes to 
judges in whose selection, as non-members of the 
League, they had no part. 

He suggests, and it is highly probable that he 
speaks after assurance of the acceptability of his 
plan, that through a representative designated for 
the purpose the United States should be permitted 
to participate upon an equality with members of the 
League of Nations in all proceedings both of the 
council and the assembly of the League for the 
election of judges or deputy judges of the court. 





Solvency of the 


HEN the Free State Government of 
Ireland, which was originally the 
Provisional Government, assumed office 
there was no question of its solvency. It 
has now completed one financial year and 


budgeted for a second. In the English 
Review (London) Mr. C. H. Bretherton 
summarizes its financial situation as follows: 


In the first year it went into debt in respect to 
the ordinary incidents of government to the tune 
of slightly less than four million pounds, a sum that 
was made good by temporary borrowing from the 
banks. For the current year the estimates are: 
Receipts, twenty-six millions odd; expenditure, 
forty-two millions odd. From this, however, must 
be deducted the sum of ten millions odd for property 
losses compensation. This is not, and should not be, 
a budget charge, and there never has been the 
slightest idea that it could ever be paid out of Free 
State revenue. It has been inserted in two succes- 


Irish Free State 


sive budgets, apparently with the sole object of 
showing the Government’s good intentions. It 
seems likely that these estimates will be exceeded in 
the course of the year, as the Government has since 
assumed two additional obligations, the payment 
of pensions and disability gratuities to wounded 
Free State soldiers and the relatives of those killed 
fighting the British or the Republicans, and 10 per 
cent. of the purchase money of the lands taken under 
the new Land Purchase Act, which is estimated to 
amount to two and a half million pounds. We may 
take it, therefore, that for the current year the 
Government will need’ about thirty-five million 
pounds for the ordinary business of running the 
country, and will take in twenty-seven at the best, 
but more probably about twenty-five million pounds 
in revenue. Where is the balance to come from? 


Mr. Bretherton states that the Govern- 
ment’s private estimate is that it must 
have from some source a million pounds a 
month over ordinary receipts during the 
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remainder of the current year. It is 
understood that Mr. Cosgrave desires to 
float a domestic loan of £25,000,000. But 
he has been advised that a successful loan 
could not be floated in Ireland before the 
next election. Members of the Government 
believe that the British Government would 
guarantee a loan of that amount in London, 
at a lower rate of interest than would have 
to be offered in Ireland. Political con- 
siderations, however, forbid this course. 
The Irish Republicans would at once make 
capital out of the fact that the Free State 
Government is still going to England for its 
money. Mr. Bretherton is not convinced 
that the British Government would guar- 
antee an Irish loan in London, but thinks 
it reasonably certain that if the loan were 
for a specific purpose, for example, to pay 
property losses compensation, it would do so. 

In this connection Mr. Bretherton has 
analyzed the British and Irish revenue 
figures for April and May of the current 
year and for the corresponding period last 
year, when there was no customs barrier 
between Ireland and England, and finds 
that in the two months of 1923 the Free 
State has collected over half a million 
pounds more than last year. The explana- 
tion is that the whole of the customs and 
excise duties paid by the Guinness Brewery 
is still being collected by the Free State, 
which is giving the British Treasury credit 
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on paper for between one-half and two- 
thirds of the total. This extra £700,000 or 
£800,000 a month will help to keep the 
Free State pot boiling for a short time, but 
soon the Government must borrow not only 
the £34,000,000 needed to pay property 
losses compensation, but the £12,000,000 
representing the difference between two 
years’ expenditure and receipts. 

Mr. Bretherton concludes his analysis as 
follows: 


The material questions are, first, can the Govern- 
ment hold off having to make this loan until after 
the election? and secondly, if so, what will its po- 
litical position, and depending on that its financial 
position, be then? If the Government handsomely 
defeats its enemies at the polls most of its problems 
are solved. It will be years, of course, before any 
Irishman will lend money to an Irish Government, 
but once the Republicans are disposed of the 
Government can go to London for its money and 
to Whitehall for its guarantee, undisturbed by 
political considerations. Even the reasonable 
economies in administration that the British 
Government would insist on—for example, the 
abolition of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald’s sixty thou- 
sand pound Ministry of External Affairs which 
busies itself exclusively with Republican propa- 
ganda—could be accepted without a political up- 
heaval resulting. On the other hand, should the 
elections show any recrudescence of Republican 
feeling, and the pro-treaty parties lose strength to 
the Labor and Republican groups, Southern Irish 
credit, already moribund, would disappear alto- 
gether, and the British Government would find it- 
self able to come to the rescue, if at all, only on 
terms that would amount to civil reoccupation of 
the country. . 





The Outlook for Peace in the Far East 


GLOOMY picture of present-day 

China is presented in the Contem- 
porary Review (London) by F. W. Crosse, 
who even raises the question whether 
China will repay the trouble of reconstruc- 
tion. Yet it is undeniable that the natural 
resources of the country are so vast that 
she should become one of the most produc- 
tive and prosperous nations on earth. The 
total national debt, funded and floated, is 
only a mere trifle per head of the popula- 
tion, when compared with its revenue-pro- 
ducing powers. Sooner or later, China will 
have to be adapted to the demands made 
upon her by the pressure of the world’s 
population upon the world’s food supplies. 
This pressure, says Mr. Crosse, will compel 
Japan, the United States and Great Britain 
to reorganize China in coéperation with the 
Chinese, which they can and will do, as 


they have the power of the purse. It is 
understood that a large part of the Chinese 
business world secretly favors foreign con- 
trol. No serious difficulties need be ex- 
pected at once, but eventually a serious 
situation may arise on account of Japan’s 
peculiar position. 

Japan is the only non-white, first-class 
power. She is animated by strong race 
feeling, and her problem of emigration and 
providing future markets for her goods is 
made all the more serious by the emigration 
bars set up by America, Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand. At present Japan can 
purchase surplus food with her exports, but 
with her increasing population the odds are 
against her. The increase in population is 
urban. The agricultural population repre- 
sents 54 per cent. of the whole. She there- 
fore must adopt one of two alternative 
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measures—industrial. expansion or terri- 
torial expansion into Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. The Japanese are not a colonizing 
race, as has been shown by their experience 
in Korea. In the second place, the Japanese 
in Asia are handicapped because it has 
been shown both in Korea and in Man- 
churia that as day laborers or as farmers 
they cannot compete with the natives or 
the Chinese. Shantung Province has 600 
persons to the square mile as against 
Japan’s 380. 

It seems, therefore, that Japan must find 
her salvation in economic expansion. She 
must find new sources for raw material 
and new markets for the consumption of 
Japanese manufactures. At present, Japan 
is handicapped by competition with Great 
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Britain and the United States because her 
industry is less efficient. Japan realizes 
the danger of conflict with America, and 
fears isolation. Open commercial conflict is 
bad for her because of her imperfect. indus- 
trial efficiency, and her unwillingness to 
offend either Great Britain or the United 
States makes for peace in the Far East. 

The writer hopes for the best: 

For the eye say until 1950, there is every 
indication that China will provide ample trade and 
dividends for Britain and the United States, and 
that Japan will find enough scope in Manchuria 
and Mongolia, with perhaps Siberia, to keep her 
industries going and feed her population. She will 
also get her share of Chinese raw materials and 
trade. Barring the possibility of friction between 
Japan and Russia, or Japan and a German-influ- 
enced Russia, there is therefore every indication of 
peace in the Far East. 





Bandit Rule in China 


NE of the Americans captured by 
Shantung bandits in May and held in 
captivity for weeks, Mr. J. B. Powell, has 
published in his journal, known as the 


Weekly Review (Shanghai), interesting ac- 
counts of his experiences and observations 
on the character of Chinese banditry in 
general. In a character study of his cap- 
tors, written and published while he was 
still in their power, Mr. Powell says: 


Truly this bandit gang is a curious horde of 
organized and yet unorganized groups of citizens 
of this Republic of China. Most of the leaders and 
former soldiers are from the disbanded army of 
Chang Chin-yao of Hunan, disbanded in 1920 at 
the time of the Anfu collapse and by General Wu 
Peifu.. All join in hatred of General Wu and in 
open friendship for Chang Tso-ling, the Manchurian 
War Lord. To this group of disbanded soldiers is 
added a curious group of local farmers and villagers 
who insist and doubtless believe they are fighting 
for their lives and their homes. But in the same 
breath the local villager and farmer soldiers tell us 
that they don’t want to be farmers any more—that 
they want to be soldiers, want to be taken in the 
army and so on, an inevitable result of lack of 
government order in the land. 

And then springled through the ranks and usually 
in minor positions of responsibility are the inevitable 
soldiers of fortune—probably the ones directly 
responsible for most of the deviltry due to their 
broader outlook. There is one man with a closely 
shaven head who speaks French fluently and who 
was an officer and interpreter with the Chinese 
Labor Corps in France in the European War. There 
is another French speaker who formerly was em- 
ployed on the Pien-lo Railway. Probably the most 
interesting is a stolid scarred faced rascal we call 
“Tvan” who was the personal servant of a Russian 
army officer in the old days but who joined the Bol- 
shevik army after the Russian blow-up. He has 


been in Moscow, Petrograd and more recently in 
Omsk and has participated in Bolshevik raids into 
Chinese and Mongolian territories. After the 
evacuation of Vladivostok by the Japanese and the 
excitement died down in Siberia he drifted down 
into China and for several months has served with 
the Shantung bandits. 

Here’s the brief biography of one of the common 
garden variety of soldier bandits. We call him 
“Big Lip,” due to an injury caused by the recoil of 
his rifle which our German doctor friend treated 
and cured. Big Lip was a farmer near the railroad, 
but drafted into the army of Chang Chin-yao. 
Ho got disbanded and drifted about over north 
China first in one army and then out and into a 
bandit gang. He served with Chang Tso-ling 
against Wu Pei-fu last summer and after Chang’s 
rout he was cut loose and walked all the way back 
to the Shantung mountains where he joined the 
home defense bandits. He is now serving as the 
writer’s personal custodian and has been promised 
a job in Friedman’s garage provided he takes good 
care of us. A Shanghai chauffeur and gasoline 
bandit would be a fitting climax to his career! 


An editorial in the Weekly Review, which 
appeared after the release of the captives, 
was headed “Rejoicing Over Release While 
Dreading Future.” The writer says: 

The community really fears to treat itself to a 
healthy case of rejoicing because of the firm con- 
viction that the crisis which has just passed is not 
the final one, that the conditions under which this 
crisis was passed pave the way for far more serious 
affairs, the coming of which is only a matter of time. 
Because of the inability of the Chinese govern- 
ment to deal with the bandit situation it was forced 
to yield to the outlaws’ demands and thereby invite 
ambitious bandits in other places to go and do 
likewise. Banditry has been given a strong im- 
petus through the realization of the bandit armies 
that they are equal to, if not superior to, any 
authority in the land. 
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Sending Manuscript by Wire or by Wireless 


OME years ago the world was startled 

by the announcement that it was pos- 
sible to transmit photographs, drawings, or 
handwriting by telegraphic means. While 
this was actually done experimentally, the 
practical difficulties in securing reproduc- 
tions capable of being printed have hitherto 
proved too great for commercial practica- 
bility. News has recently come from 
France, however, that the distinguished 
physicist, M. Edouard Belin, one of the 
principal investigators along this line, has so 
perfected his early apparatus, which was 
itself an improvement of that originated by 
Professor Korn of Munich, that the process 
is to be put into immediate use. In the 
well-known French journal, L’Jilustration 
of Paris, for May 26, there is a detailed 
‘description of the Belin apparatus and its 
method of operation. While much of this 
is so technical as to be out of place in these 
pages, we believe that our readers will find 
it of interest to have a statement of the 
general nature of the process and the 
gratifying practical results obtained. After 
stating that the apparatus invented by 
M. Belin for the telegraphic transmission 
of writing or pictures has just been installed, 
the article continues: 


Within a few days felautograms will be accepted 
for passage in both directions over the lines Paris- 
Lyons and Paris-Strasbourg. For the moment it is 
intended to transmit only manuscript writings or 
line drawings; later, if all goes well, the trans- 
mission of photographs will be undertaken. . . 

The first conclusive experiments in France with 
respect to telephotography were exhibited by 
L’Iilustration . . . with the apparatus of M. Korn in 
1906; the portrait of M. Falliéres, then President 
of the Republic, was transmitted from the telegraph 
office at Lyons to a station improvised in the hall 
of our printing establishment. 


The arrangement of this apparatus, 
which has not been changed, is as follows: 

A movable cylinder upon which a proof 
is wound, moves forward in such a manner 
that every point of the picture or inscrip- 
tion passes in turn in front of a given point. 
By a suitable device, each of these points, 
as it passes the fixed point in question, 
opens an electrical circuit, whose intensity 
varies in proportion to the luminous 
intensity of the moving point. Obviously 
the characters, lines, or tones, in a piece of 
writing, in a drawing, or in a photograph, 
constantly vary in their luminous intensity, 
i.e., in the amount of light which they 
reflect. These variations may be roughly 
classified as white, gray, and black. It is 
evident, then, that the variations in the 
electric current, at the other end of the 
wire or at the radio receiving station, will 
constantly vary in exact accordance with 
these variations in the light reflected. 
Consequently, it is only necessary to intro- 
duce at the receiving station a luminous 
mechanism which will reverse the process, 
1.e., one which will translate these varia- 
tions of the current into variations of light. 
These variations of light are in their turn 
thrown upon a sensitive film, wound upon 
the cylinder like that at the transmitting 
post and moving synchronously with it. 
The result will be the reproduction upon the 
sensitive film of the original writing or 
drawing. 

Professor Korn accomplished this trans- 
formation of electric waves into light waves 
by means of selenium, but wonderful as his 
success was in the laboratory, there was a 
certain retardation due to the compara- 
tively slow action of the selenium. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE BELIN TELEPHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
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M. Belin makes use of 
an oscillating mirror in pro- 
ducing the flashes of light 
and the proof wound on 
the transmitting cylinder 
is a “relief proof,” 7.e., 
one in which there is a 
variation of thickness. In ]| #se« 


such a relief proof can be 
obtained by making use of 
a bichromate gelatine film. 
The writer says: 


the case of a photograph | eee & “Wifes e be phigue. ; wee 


This sensitiveness of the bi- 
chromate gelatine film is the 
point of departure in the ap- 
paratus of M. Belin, whose 
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transmitter can be compared to 


agramophone. Weapply such FACSIMILE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF OF THE MESSAGE 


a bichromate proof to a cylinder 

moving against a point of steel analogous to the 
needle of a phonograph and capable by means 
of a spring of pressing more or less hard against 
the microphone. The variations of pressure which 
this point undergoes as it comes in contact with 
the reliefs and hollows or grooves in the proof, will 
be transmitted to the membrane ‘of the microphone, 
which as it oscillates will influence an electric circuit. 


At the receiving end this current affects 
a galvanometer, which consists of a small 
mirror mounted on two wires and placed 
at the focus of a lens upon which are con- 
centrated the rays from the electric light. 
The oscillations of the mirror are controlled 
by the electric current and the luminous 
ray reflected from it strikes a shaded glass 
screen, so that each oscillation directs the 
light to a more or less transparent portion 
of the screen. After having passed through 
this screen the light strikes another lens, 
which focuses it upon a small hole in a 
metal box, within which is a receiving 
cylinder covered with sensitive paper. 

In the case of ordinary writing or line 
drawing the apparatus is somewhat less 
elaborate, the microphone and the screen 
not being necessary. In these, however, the 
relief effect is obtained, first by using a 
special sort of ink, furnished by the office, 
and then by a process of “enamelling”’ to 
increase the thickness. The cost is in 


accordance with the space covered, instead . 


of the number of words. The telegraph 
blanks contain two “boxes,” each of which 
will hold from 75 to 100 words, according 
to the size of the chirography—or at a 
pinch, 130 to 140. The public is warned 
that the writing must be legible and that if 
the characters are too small the legibility 
will be affected. The charge is ten francs 


for a message contained in a single box and 
twenty francs for one in a double box. It 
is estimated that a message written in the 
average hand will cost about as much as 
an ordinary telegram. We read: 

One must not use a blotter, since this would 
remove too much of the ink; the writing is dried 
with a special powder. The telegram is then sent 
immediately to the central office where it is mounted 
in a frame and placed in the enamelling machine. 
The sheet of paper is passed through a slit above a 
layer of steam, which moistens the ink. It is then 
drawn forward on to a metallic plate and slides 
under an apparatus which sprinkles it with gum 
arabic. It is next placed upon an inclined plane 
and agitated to shake off the excess of the gum. 
After this it resumes its horizontal passage and 
traverses an enamelling furnace within whith the 
heat from an electric resistance melts the gum, so 
that upon issuing from the machine the writing is 
raised in relief . . . Between the moment when the 
telegram enters the enamelling machine and that 
when it issues 90 seconds elapse, and to transmit 
one box requires about 2% minutes. 


Some of the immense advantages of this 
system are apparent at a glance. For in- 
stance, perfectly reliable signatures to 
checks or important documents can be 
transmitted without delay, thus immensely 
facilitating various business and financial 
operations. Secondly, there is much less 
danger of mistakes being made than when 
the familiar Morse system of dots and 
dashes is employed; thus the expense of 
repetition can be avoided. Again, not only 
letters and words of our own alphabet can 
be transmitted but Chinese, Japanese or 
other characters, thus offering new pos- 
sibilities in transactions with the Orient. 
Furthermore, there are much greater possi- 
bilities of secrecy, particularly in the case 
of messages by wireless. 
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From Travel 


Saint Pierre 


NE June day in 1917 two young men 

from the islands of Saint Pierre et 
Miquelon were announced in the recruiting 
office for colonial troops at Calais. After 
waiting for some time, they heard the offi- 
cer behind the wooden partition say to his 
secretary, “‘ Now, tell the niggers to come in!” 
The “niggers” were a little mortified. But 
their pallor at the prospect of rejection en- 
lightened the benighted recruiting sergeant. 


To be charitable and recall the facts [says M. Gus- 
tave Le Gallois in the June Revue de Paris] as Saint 
Pierre et Miquelon belonged officiaily to the 
Martinique colonial subdivision, the confusion in 
the sergeant’s mind was natural enough. But the 
anecdote proves the point that, lost as it is in the 
fogs and icebergs of the Far North, the tiny French 
island group of Saint Pierre et Miquelon off the 
coast of Newfoundland is perhaps of all our colonies 
the least known. Situated at 59 longitude west of 
Paris and 47 north, its total area in square kilome- 
ters is scarcely 240 and its population counts only 
4,000 souls. ... The first authentic visit of a 
Frenchman to Newfoundland was that of Jehan 
Denys in 1506; and in 1536, Jacques Cartier records 
that he had hailed several ships from France and 
England “at the islands of Saint Pierre et Mique- 
lon.” In this first half of the XVIth century, 
Normans, Bretons and Basque competed in dar- 
ing expeditions for France’s fishery: * From’ January 
to March, 1544, at least two ships a day left Havre, 
Rouen, Honfleur or Dieppe for Newfoundland 
and Saint Pierre et Miquelon. In the autumn every- 
one returned to his port of embarkation, where they 
passed the winter, and Saint Pierre was only a 
fishing station. 


In 1604 some sailors thought of establish- 
ing fisheries on the coast of Newfoundland 









ON THE SAINT PIERRE WATER-FRONT 


et Miquelon 


and on Saint Pierre et Miquelon, so in that 
year France was enabled to take possession 
officially of these islands by right of discov- 


ery and first settlement. But it was not 
until 1670 that a small colony of twenty- 
four persons decided to pass the winter in 
Saint Pierre and to settle there permanently. 
The English contested the French rights so 
that Louis XIV ordered the fortification of 
Plaisance and Saint-Pierre. In 1707, Com- 
mandant Degrés de Sourdeval surrendered 
to the English and in 1713, the Treaty of 
Utrecht robbed France of Acadia, New- 
foundland and Saint Pierre et Miquelon. 
The Treaty of Paris while depriving France 
of Canada restored the islands to her as a 
base for her salmon fishing. So on July 14, 
1763, the Baron de l’Esperance came to take 
possession of the fortress of Miquelon in the 
name of France. M. d’Angeac was the 
civilian Governor and M. Barbel, the Audi- 
tor-General. 


The Acadians, made famous in Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” formed the nucleus of the first colony 
after the restoration. M. Perrault, the former 
muitia commander of Canada, was told to induce 
them to repair to French Guiana, where they were 
offered food for three years at the government’s 
expense. ‘You are, like myself,” Perrault wrote, 
“Tsraelites seeking the Promised Land; you must 
try to find it. There are no brooks flowing with milk 
or honey in St. Pierre et Miquelon. . . . The King, 
our good master, offers us a more gracious destiny 
in sending us to a new colony.” The letter was 
dulcet as a homily by Bossuet, but the Acadians held 
firm and refused to quit the rocks, which did not 











indeed flow with milk and honey, but which were 
French soil grateful to their feet. In 1767, however, 
the French Ministers sent three transports to bring 
the Acadians back to France, as the English had 
expressly stipulated that the isles were to be settled 
by fishers only. But the next year, d’Angeac had 
240 Acadians who had learned to fish returned to 
settle the deserted Miquelon. In 1778 the English 
Rear-Admiral Montague again seized the isles, 
deported the 1400 inhabitants to English possessions 
and razed the fortress. In 1782 the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles returned the territory to France, and 500 
fishers came with Governor Dansteville for the 
third French settlement. 


Saint Pierre had its Liberty Tree in May, 
1793—a ship mast crowned with a Phrygian 
cap—as no tree grows on St. Pierre! . It also 
had its coup d’état, when Admiral King and 
his fleet sailed into the harbor a month later. 
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The Treaties of 1815 finally returned the 
coveted fisheries to France, which has kept 
them. And from 1816 to 1820, 800 of 
Evangeline’s countrymen returned from 
the English islands whither they had fled. 


At present there are only 4000 residents, but the 
fishing season brings the fleet of sailing ships from 
France with an escort of two men-of-war and a 
hospital ship sent by the Société des Giuvres de Mer. 

The winter is long and severe, and there are no 
trees or shrubbery in the summer. Earth had to be 
brought from France even for the few flowers and 
vegetables the colonists can boast. Except on the 
beach, the ground is entirely covered with moss. 
The rocks of Saint Pierre et Miquelon (as M. Le 
Gallois ends his narrative) are sterile, but fertile for 
the imagination since they bear aloft the standard 
of France with three names embroidered on its 
folds—Acadia, Canada and Louisiana—a curious 
vestige of an immortal ‘episode. 





Improved Methods at Pompeii 


F, ON August 23 of this year, Coney 
Island were to be covered under a shower 

of pebbles and warm ashes, while the sum- 
mer residences and residents of Newport 
were buried sixty-five feet deep by a river 
of liquid mud, and then sealed up beneath 


a fast-hardening crust of lava, it would be 
such a surprise as long-dormant Vesuvius 

gave the Campanians, 1844 years ago. 
Since the failure of Charles Waldstein, 
himself a scholar of triple nationality, to 
unite the archeologists and financial re- 
sources of all the great 











nations for the prompt 
recovery and publication 
of Herculaneum’s price- 
less art treasures, only 
students remember, wist- 
fully, that in a single 
private villa, excavated 
there in the eighteenth 
century, were found more 
than half the authentic 
ancient bronze statues, 
and most of the philo- 
sophical Greek works, of 
the Epicurean philoso- 
phers, that are to-day 
above ground. That a 
thousandfold more such 
treasure-trove may well 
be there still, is the arche- 
ologist’s dearest dream. 
Our grandsons may 
recover it. 

To shovel away the dry 
ashes at Pompeii, and lay 
bare the frailer and com- 
paratively ordinary 
houses, with food still on 








PAINTING OF MERCURY 
(Used as a bar sign in Pompeii) 





the tables, goods on the 
shop-counters, streets 
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placarded for the next day’s ball-game, the- 
atrical performance or political meeting, and 
so forth—has been a relatively inexpensive 
task. Many visitors of the last century will 
recollect the long lines of carts hastily 
shoveled full of the light earth, watched 
over about as critically, it seemed, as a hasty 
change of level in upper Manhattan now- 
adays. It was a familiar local tradition, 
that each especially promising find was 
hastily covered again, to be promptly and 
“luckily”? rediscovered in the personal 
presence of the next distinguished—prefer- 
ably royal—visitor. 

To nearly all such “old-timers” the tale 
of “The Awakening of Pompeii,” told in the 
magazine section of the New York Sunday 
Times for June 24, with the fitting signature 
Arnaldo Cortesi, is indeed a revelation. 
In the last ten years the novel methods of 
Sig. Spinazzola have swept away the 
familiar picture of bare streets lined with 
one-story, windowless, all but colorless 
houses. 

In the “Street of Abundance,” especially, 
are now to be seen two-story houses every- 
where, with far-projecting balconies and 
loggias large and small, often with graceful 
pillars; windows, iron-grated on the ground- 
floor, carved or plain, marble or stone, white 
or colored. 

Painted walls, shop-signs, posters, graffiti, 
are everywhere visible. Withindoors, every 
imaginable detail, even to fragments of 
bedclothes, are skilfully preserved. Cook- 
ing utensils, metal lamps, candlesticks and 
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numberless such articles in glass, bronze, 
terra cotta, or iron, are to be viewed just 
as they were of old displayed in the little 
shops. In every room, even cellars, as on 
the exterior walls, frescoing and painting 
are now preserved “with a richness of color 
and vividness of tone that leave one gasp- 
ing.” Many of the ordinary shop-signs are 
to be treasured as notable pictures, of real 
artistic value. A great public laundry, 
numerous bars, an armory and guard-room 
for the local soldiery, are among the recent 
discoveries. 

The work of excavating is now done most 
carefully in thin horizontal layers, the dust 
if need be actually sifted with a needle, 
every article of interest being at once photo- 
graphed and the exact spot where it was 
found recorded. No wonder that it has 
taken ten years to clear 500 yards along 
this amazing street. 

There is amusing evidence that in this 
city of flaunting vice some voices were still 
raised for the essential proprieties. On one 
dining-room wall is inscribed: ‘Put aside 
unseemly bickering if you can, else turn 
your steps to your own home.”’ That might 
be especially for married folk; but again: 
“Cast not bold looks or leering eyes at an- 
other’s wife; let modesty be in your counte- 
nance.”’ 

The writer deserves attentive reading, 
and apparently full confidence—except, 
perhaps, as to his Latinity, where the gen- 
ders and cases of his proper names are 
especially dubious. 





A German View of the Ukraine 


F  grineguaseresa sane, without bitter- 
ness, and of value to any student of 
international politics and economics, is the 
very brief article entitled ‘“‘Germany and 
the Ukraine,” in the Deutsche Rundschau 
for June, by Werner Wirths. 

German officialdom before the War was 
disposed, we are told, to regard the immense 
Russian Empire as an essentially unified and 
homogeneous nation, and seemed quite 
unaware that the various conquered races 
chafed against and detested the despotic 
rule of Petrograd. As a matter of fact, 
when the Czar’s power was broken, Finland, 
Poland, the little Baltic states, fell away as 
naturally as did, soon after, the unwilling 
elements of the Hapsburgers’ motley empire. 


Of all Eastern lands, the Ukraine is not 
only the largest and richest, but has the 
least admixture of alien blood. Of its 
45,000,000 inhabitants, three-fourths are 
true Ukrainians, claiming to be wholly dis- 
tinct in language, stock, and political ideals 
from their Muscovite neighbors. Certainly 
they are persistently anti-Russian, and no 
less, we are essured, anti-Bolshevistic. 

Only a month after the Bolsheviki of 
Petrograd overthrew the moderate and 
patriotic Kerensky, the Ukraine declared 
its independence, and set up a national 
government. This was in November, 1917. 

The writer wholly fails to mention that 
the Berlin government, playing the réle of a 
protector, seized the whole administrative 
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machinery of Russian 
Ukraine as early as April, 
1918, and continued its 
efforts at annexation to the 
very day of its own down- 
fall. A considerable body 
of Ukrainians (or “Ru- 
thenians”’), until then sub- 
jects of Austria, declared 
their independence just a 
vear later, and formally 
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united with the Ukrainian 
Republic on January 3, 
1910. 

But the Peace Confer- 
ence in Versailles never 
recognized a de jure or 
de facto government in 
Ukrainia, and had already 
arranged to parcel out the 
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Ruthenians to Lithuania, 
Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland acquired 
still more of them later by conquest from 
Russia. All this is assailed effectively by 
the German writer as in utter defiance of 
the one principle effectively developed out 
of the war—that of racial self-determina- 
tion. Since the last vain attempt to over- 
throw the Bolshevists by invasion the 
Ukraine has been fully subdued and re- 
annexed. 

The treaty of Rapallo seemed to promise much; 
in fact, it did little more than to point out the natural 
direction of Germany’s future pathway. But the 
question still remained unanswered: Will the open- 
ing up of the East, and economic connections with 
the Orient, be possible for Germany, so long as the 
Bolshevistic rule continues? It is indeed idle to 
question its present position as arbiter of the East. 
But this organism must, from the very nature of 
the Bolshevistic state, hold aloof from any and all 
constructive industrialism in the European sense. 
Its sole interest and purpose is, necessarily, to ac- 
complish its worldwide scheme for the proletarian 
revolution. 

As the former and future granary of Europe, the 
Ukraine must eventually play the chief réle of all. 
At the moment it lies helpless under the Soviet- 
muscovite reign of terror, as the Ruhr does under 
that of Paris; but it is no more Russian than the 
Ruhr is French. 


Alike for Germany and for the whole of 
Europe, the effective development of this 
land of boundless resources is indispensable; 
but this can never come to pass while it 
languishes under the economic methods of 
Bolshevism. It must regain its indepen- 
dence. The writer recalls that it once had 
close relations with Western Europe, and 
even treaties with Sweden and Germany. 


THE UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC 


A book entitled ‘‘ Hunger in the Ukraine” 
has recently been issued in Berlin from the 
Ukrainian Press, but in the German lan- 
guage. It bases its statistics in the main, 
necessarily, on the figures given out by the 
Bolsheviki, but that only makes more clear 
the terrible present conditions. In every 
town, village, and rural district, the deter- 
mined policy is to break down the codpera- 
tive societies, to arouse class war, to put all 
property and power into the hands of the 
lowest proletariat, which is reinforced and 
controlled by the basest elements of Russia. 
Of the small relative amount of grain still 
produced, nearly all is now requisitioned 
and carried off, in incredibly wasteful fash- 
ion, to Russia. So the domain that did 
and should still supply bread to nearly half 
Europe is not permitted even to feed its own 
people. 

The writer does not lose sight of the eco- 
nomic interests common to all European 
states alike. There is no hint of race- 
hatred. The closing sentence says of the 
book referred to: 


This document of contemporary history is not 
content to be a mere description of Europe’s present 
stage of misery, but throws light into its problems, 
and reveals the relations between Central and 
Eastern Europe in their historical development, 
to which Germany, if she is to serve the future, must 
adjust herself. 


Such writers revive the hope that Ger- 
many is to “serve the future’—through 


_ some of her publicists at least. 
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The Political Role of Albert Ballin, the 
German Shipping Magnate 


T WAS recently stated by Mr. Herman 
Kohlsaat that Albert Ballin voted with 
Riedemann of the Standard Oil against the 
proposed sinking of the Lusitania. Von 
Tirpitz prevailed against them with the 
Kaiser, as he had on many previous occa- 
sions. Ballin, however, had consistently 
stood for moderation and just compromise 
against the Schrecklichheit of German im- 
perialism run mad. 

How the German shipmaster’s excellent 
common sense was often overridden and 
sneered at by von Tirpitz and the Chan- 
cellor is told by M. Felix Roussel, the presi- 
dent of the Messageries Maritimes, in the 
June 16 Revue bleue. 


Ballin’s political activities began when as head of 
his shipping line he devoted its whole strength to 
the expansion of German sea power. He was di- 
rectly drawn into the diplomatic intrigues of the 
Emperor in the negotiations which began in 1908 
and lasted until the eve of hostilities with the aim 
of averting the menaced conflict between England 
and Germany for sea supremacy. Ballin was a 
curb operator, so to speak. He chatted with En- 
glish friends, chiefly with Sir Ernest Cassel. His 
government either follows his lead or disavows his 
authorization, but Ballin does not act or write 
a letter or say a word without consulting beforehand 
the Kaiser, von Tirpitz or the Chancellor. He 
reports everything he said or wrote to them. 


Sir Ernest Cassel, it may be recalled, was 
a German by birth who was the Prince of 
Wales’ great friend, banker and political 
adviser. Cassel used all his charm and 
friendship with Edward for a rapproche- 
ment between Germany and his adopted 
country and tried to counteract the uncon- 
cealed antipathy between Edward VII 
and the Kaiser, who had openly criticized 
his uncle’s private life when the King was 
still Prince of Wales. 

Ballin had always considered the sea 
rivalry of England and Germany more dan- 
gerous for peace than the Franco-Russian 
alliance. And the chief cause of this antag- 
onism, in his opinion, was the increase of the 
German navy. He saw clearly that an An- 
glo-German agreement was imperative. If 
Ballin and Cassel had been appointed plen- 
ipotentiaries of their country instead of 
negotiating for them in the wings, an 
agreement would have been speedily 
reached. Their aim was identical, their 


~ 


mutual sympathy great and their clear- 
sightedness equal. But Ballin was handi- 
capped by the violence of the Emperor and 
von Tirpitz, with the Chancellor subser- 
vient to the majority. 

Ballin fought for a restriction of the 
German naval program and the limitation 
of armament dear to the English. But the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor were only con- 
cerned with a political agreement through 
which England would be neutral or an ally 
in case of war with France or Russia. The 
British cabinet was on the point of conced- 
ing a neutrality agreement in 1912 when 
Wilhelm ITI had one of his periodical attacks 
of irritation apropos of Winston Churchill’s 
speech in which he remarked that a great 
fleet was a painful necessity for England, 
while it was a sort of luxury for Germany. 
Churchill’s propaganda for an enlarged fleet 
was thus the cause of the failure of Hal- 
dane’s mission to Berlin which had paved 
the way for a neutrality agreement. The 
German Ambassador Lichnowsky, then in 
London, wrote a report to the Kaiser, 
declaring that if the German armament 
program was continued war with England 
would break out in 1915 at the very latest; 
the Kaiser wrote an insulting note on the 
margin of the report. The Ambassador un- 
derstood and sent in his resignation. 

The Kaiser wrote a still more interesting 
letter to Ballin on December 15, 1912, about 
the Austro-Serbian crisis. Serbia counted 
on Russia and Germany was obliged 
to aid Austria. 


As any war against Russia would involve hostili- 
ties with France, it was interesting to know if, in 
this purely Continental quarrel, England would not 
declare herself neutral, since she had proposed to us 
last February a neutrality treaty. On December 
6, however, Haldane, evidently sent by Grey, went 
to Lichnowsky and declared very coolly to our 
amazed Ambassador that if Germany got into a 
great war between Russia and France, England 
would not remain neutral, but would immediately 
take sides with France. He said that England 
could not tolerate and would never tolerate that 
Germany should seize the European supremacy, 
and so at no price could she allow us to crush France. 
You may imagine (the Kaiser concludes) what an 
cffect this news produced in Wilhelmstrasse. As for 
me, I was not surprised. As you know, I have 
always counted on England as an enemy from the 
military standpoint. I am content to see the situa- 
tion clear, even in this negative sense. 














It seems that Haldane’s attitude had 
been singularly exaggerated in the Emper- 
or’s eyes. Ballin found out through Cassel 
that Haldane had merely had a pleasant 
discussion with the German Ambassador 
on England’s interest in keeping France 
intact. Wilhelm and his entourage were 
determined to undo all that Sir Ernest 
Cassel and Ballin had accomplished by tact 
and genial compromise. 

Monsieur Roussel comments that it seems 
a paradox after these revelations to repre- 
sent Poincaré and his cabinet as responsible 
for a war which Berlin had considered in- 
evitable for two years! 

Ballin was sent to London on July 16, 
1914, and after a conference with Grey, 
Haldane and Churchill declared that they 
were most peaceably disposed. 

Even after war was declared, Ballin tried 
to arrange an interview between Churchill 
and von Tirpitz. The Emperor inter- 
fered, and Ballin was then powerless after 
the German violation of Belgian neutrality. 
Monsieur Roussel points out that Ballin’s 
letters show how little place France took in 
Ballin’s schemes. She was a_ negligible 
quantity. 

At the outset of the war, he regards her crushing 
defeat as a preliminary necessity, after which Ger- 
many could deal with England for the mastery of 
the world. Unquestionably, the instability of the 
French political world did not escape his observant 
eye, but the brain of this mover of world power 


could not gauge, even for an instant, the great 
atavistic force ever immanent in our peasants and 
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HERR ALBERT BALLIN 


their powers of resistance in the defense of their 
native soil. For Ballin economic wealth and com- 
mercial organization were the sole factors of his- 
tory: moral forces did not count for him while 
they are nearly the whole thing, provided there is 
a will to direct them. A great quartermaster- 
general . not a will, it is a trust. There must be 
a man; if needs be a shepherd girl was enough: 
Jeanne @ Are. 





The Political Education of Germany 


UR readers are already familiar with 

the name and something of the work 
of the notable German publicist, Prof. 
F. W. Foerster. In spite of his unblemished 
‘personal character and his acknowledged 
intellectual probity, he was obliged to 
leave his native land during the war and 
take refuge in Switzerland. Here he has 
continued his series of political articles and 
has recently brought out a volume bearing 
the significant title, “Applied Political 
Ethics.” This volume is made up of 
articles dealing with the present critical 
situation of the world, which appeared in 
the well-known liberal journal, Menschheit. 
We quote from an excellent review of this 
work (published by H. Ludwigsburg in 
Wiirttemberg, 1922), which we find in the 


Bibliothéque Universelle (Lausanne). This 


critic (A. Guilland) says: 


Germany has lived too long in a state of in- 
difference to public affairs, finding it quite natural 
to be governed from above; now she is learning that 
she can no longer count upon these autocrats and 
is evincing a desire to look after her own affairs; in 
other words, a feeling of responsibility, ie., a 
democratic sentiment, is beginning to spring up. 
The unhappy thing about it is that those who 
might shed light upon her path are not very nu- 
merous, and that among these few there are some 
whom she feels an invincible distrust. 

Such a one is Prof. F. W. Foerster, upon whose 
devoted head so many calumnies were poured that 
he was unable to live in Germany. Having estab- 
lished his residence in Switzerland, he well knows 
that should he pass the frontier he would suffer the 
fate of Erzberger or Rathenau. And yet what has he 


done except to give the noblest counsel to his people 
in beautiful volumes of pedagogy and of morals? 
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Professor Foerster has a remarkably 
objective point of view and he lashes what 
he considers the erroneous conduct of his 
compatriots as sternly as a modern Sav- 
onarola. Indeed, even before peace was 
concluded he had written, ‘So long as we 
refuse to recognize our wrong doing it will be 
impossible for us to come to any under- 
standing with our enemies.” The present 
critic says: 


Naturally he is reproached for.a severity which 
so contrasts with his clemency towards foreign 
nations. As a matter of fact, F. W. Foerster, who 
is endowed with a broad European culture, greatly 
admires Anglo-Saxon institutions and has a taste 
for things of French provenance. Like St. Paul his 
maxim is: “Prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good.” Hence his efforts to render im- 
partial justice to persons who think otherwise than 
himself, to enter into their ideas, and to form an 
equitable appreciation of the springs of their 
actions. Furthermore, it is for his compatriots 
that he writes and in his desire to cure the gangrene 
which corrupts their body he doves not hesitate to 
sear the wound with red-hot iron. His argument is 
that the new Germany ought to repudiate the 
faults of the past and loyally admit that it was 
Bismarck’s policy of force and craft which thrust 
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her over the edge of the abyss, and he endeavors to 
prove that this policy is directly opposed to the 
liberality and humanity of the old German spirit. 
He adjures his compatriots to return to this spirit of 
the olden time, assuring them that this is the only 
means of saving their native land. 

It is quite certain that if the principles of the 
republic be loyally upheld in Germany it will go a. 
great way towards reconciling her with the peoples 
lately her enemies. . . . Foerster, who is a sincere 
democrat, does not fail to point out that a form of 
government which has proved good, not only in a 
little country like Switzerland, but in a great one 
like the United States, is not to be despised, and 
that far from signifying the degradation of a people 
it is rather to be looked upon as accrued honor and 
gain. Many other minds in Germany are beginning 
to understand that here lies the way of salvation and 
that the first duty of the government is to put 
forth every effort towards the political education of 
the people. 


In the Nation (New York) for September 
28, 1921, Dr. Edward A. Steiner alludes to 
the fact that Foerster, early in his academic 
career, came in touch with Dr. Felix Adler, 
of New York, who was then lecturing in 
Berlin. Foerster became an ardent disciple 
of Dr. Adler. 





New Processes for Preserving Stone 


UCH attention has been paid of late 
years to the possibility of preserving 
stone monuments of various sorts from the 
corrosive action of the air, this being partic- 
ularly important where the works are valu- 
able from their great antiquity or their 
artistic beauty. One of the first methods 
employed was to cover the surface of the 
stone with water glass, 7.e., a soluble sili- 
cate of sodium or potassium. This, it is 
true, imparts great hardness to the surface, 
but it has other disadvantages which are 
causing it to fall more and more into disre- 
pute. The main difficulty is that the sili- 
cated surface thus produced has a coefficient 
of expansion which differs from that of the 
rest of the stone. For this reason varia- 
tions of temperature occasion cracking of 
the surface and gradual disintegration of the 
interior. Furthermore, the decomposition 
of the covering of potassium or sodium sili- 
cate by the elements of the stone sets free 
salts of potassium or sodium, which have a 
tendency to encourage the formation of par- 
asitic mosses, which, in their turn, greatly 
hasten the weathering of the stone. 
The process considered best at the present 
time for preserving marble or other forms of 


limestone is to impregnate it with a solu- 
tion of the fluosilicate of magnesium, zinc, 
aluminum or lead. The carbon dioxide of 
the calcareous stone is removed, being re- 
placed by fluosilicic acid. The oxides and 
salts formed or set free by this process are 
insoluble; they penetrate the pores of the 
stone to a considerable depth, making a 
hard layer which furnishes a much better 
protection than the surface treatment of the 
earlier method. According to Larousse 
Mensuel (Paris) it is possible by this new 
method to impart to soft stones the look 
and the polish of hard ones. The salts most 
usually employed are those of zinc and 
magnesium. Very good results are ob- 
tained by covering the surface to be treated 
with a paste composed of water and stone 
dust (of the stone to be treated). The sur- 
face is then impregnated with the fluosili- 
cate, beginning with very dilute solutions 
applied on dry surfaces to avoid too rapid 
liberation of carbon dioxide. This process 
has the further advantage that it may be 
employed for the coloring, decoration, and 
“‘marbleization” of the stone by using 
colored fluosilicates, such as those of copper, 
chromium, iron, etc. 
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Pierre Loti as “a Poor Young Officer” 


N JUNE to, the distinguished French 
romanticist, a member of the Academy 
for over thirty years, Pierre Loti, passed 
away. This famous name was, however, only 
a pseudonym, given in his youth to Louis 
Marie Julien Viaud, because of his shyness, 
which seemed to his comrades at the Naval 
School comparable to that of the lotus. 
Many are the distinguished writers who 
have derived inspiration from the seafaring 
life of their early years. Captain Viaud, 
however, did not retire in order to devote 
his life to letters, but remained in the French 
navy for most of his long 


but was reinstated somewhat more than a 
year later. 

The next work from his pen, a descrip- 
tion of life among the quaint fisherfolk of 
Brittany, ‘‘An Island Fisherman,” is, 
perhaps, the most popular product of his 
pen. The next year he published the fan- 
tastic study of Japanese manners entitled 
“Madame Chrysanthéme.” Five years 
later there appeared a continuation of his 
early romance “Aziyada” under the title 
“Phantéme d’Orient.” 

An English critic gives the following ad- 

mirable estimate of the 





life—he was born in 1850. 
He found the inspiration 
for his genius, moreover, 
not so much in the sea 
itself as in the various 
exotic lands which his 
profession enabled him 
to visit—Turkey, Japan, 
Tahiti, Senegambia, 
South America. 

A member of an old 
Protestant family in 
Rochefort, he has em- 
bodied the experiences 
of his childhood in the 
delightful book, ‘The 
Romance of a Child.” 
In 1876 he wrote the 
half-romantic and _half- 
biographic tale “‘ Aziya- 
da.” Shortly afterwards 
he went to Tahiti, the 
visit resulting in the 
Polynesian idyll “ Rara- 
hou,” or “Marriage de 








character of Loti’s genius: 
At his best he was unques- 
tionably the finest descriptive 
writer of the day. In the 
delicate exactitude with which 
he reproduced the impressions 
given to his own alert nerves 
by unfamiliar forms, colors, 
sounds, and perfumes, he was 
without a rival. But he was 
not satisfied with this external 
charm; he desired to blend 
with it a moral sensibility of 
the extremest refinement, at 
once sensual and ethereal. 
During his early years 
in the navy Pierre Loti 
was in the habit of keep- 
ing a diary, intended 
solely for his own eye. 
During the long illness 
which preceded his death, 
hisson, M. Samuel Viaud, 
undertook the agreeable 
task of editing this inti- 
mate record of his father’s 
varied experiences in for- 








Loti.” There followed 
the “Roman d’un Spahi”’ 
describing the unhappy 
adventures of a soldier 
in Senegambia, and a little later the 
parallel volume giving the adventures of 
a French bluejacket all over the world, 
‘My Brother Yves.” This latter volume 
was the first to give him a widespread 
fame. At about the same period he be- 
came something of a storm center because 
of his exposure of certain scandals in China, 
following the conquest by the French of 
Hue. Because of his moral courage in 
doing this, which greatly redounds to his 
credit, he was suspended from the navy, 


PIERRE LOTI 
(Captain Louis M. J. Viaud) 





eign lands. It was pub- 
lished in April and May 
of the present year in La 
Petite Illustration, under 
the title ‘Journal Intime d’un Jeun Officier 
Pauvre.” Weare fortunate in being able to 
present certain passages from this work, in 
which the author’s exquisite sensitiveness to 
impressions, together with a sympathetic 
responsiveness to emotion, not only inhuman 
beings but in animals, is evident. The period 
covered was from 1870 to 1878, and even at 
this early age the young writer’s poetic felic- 
ity of expression is strongly marked. The 
journal opens with an account of the lad’s 
experiences in the naval school. This 
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passage, however, was written much later 
as a sort of introduction. We begin, there- 
fore, with an excerpt written on board his 
vessel in 1876: 


On board the vessel Jean-Bard, 

Syracuse (Sicily), 
January, 1570. 

A classic land, olive trees hoary with ase, and 
always Mount Etna glittering with snow in the 
midst of clouds—It reminds one of old landscapes 
of the Italian school: paintings of antique ruins in 
pastoral country with shepherds and kids—one feels 
all the mournful charm of winter, but it is a winter 
so gentle that one is not astonished to see around one 
flowers, palms and cactus. Syracuse is mournful, 
mysterious as the Middle Ages. This evening we 
saw across the waters of the Gulf a “setting of the 
sun of Italy,” while above, Etna glowed red as a 
brazier. Round about us the pifferari sang and 
played the harp in boats covered with paintings of 
holy scenes—I had been gone since morning in 
a shallop to fetch fresh water at the well at the 
Temple of Jupiter. I brought back with me large 
wild anemones of a pale violet color, gathered at 
the foot of the columns of the Temple. 

On board the Vaudreuil, Magellan, 
September, 1871. 

The Straits of Magellan have become an im- 
portant passage for steam navigation; but the two 
sombre banks of this great channel bear nowhere 
any trace of civilization, and the seamen who set 
foot upon them can expect no succor from so in- 
hospitable a land. 

When, coming from the Atlantic, one enters the 
narrow channels which separate Patagonia from 
Tierra del Fuego, one is struck immediately with 
the desolate aspect of all nature. The first portion 
of the passage is between two immense plains, ab- 
solutely desert and naked, especially at this period 
of the year, which is the Austral winter; every- 
where one sees ice covered marshes whose monotony 
is broken here and there by great sheets of snow. 

. Little by little, however, as one advances to- 
wards the south, the land changes its aspect and 
acquires a new sort of melancholy. The coasts 
become higher and are covered with heavy vegeta- 
tion of dark cold shades; clumps of evergreen trees ap- 
pear increasingly until they form an impenetrable 
forest, above which are seen mountain peaks cov- 
ered with snow and the arétes of glaciers against 
a sombre sky. 
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On board the Vaudreuil, 


Tierra del Fuego, 
September, 1871. 
island of Tierra del 
Fuego is covered with virgin forests, practically 


The great mountainous 
impenetrable, over all its western part. Its skies 
are cloudy, its climate comparable to that of the 
coldest regions of Europe. We moved with much 
difficulty among these ageless forests encumbered 
with dead trees. . . . In the perpetual shade of the 
woods the lichens have obtained a prodigious de- 
velopment, and everything is lost under thick layers 
of these melancholy grey mosses. This nature 
which nothing animates is peculiarly sinister of 
aspect during the sombre days of winter. The sol- 
itude and the profound silence which reign all 
about oppress one’s heart. 


The two passages given above well ex- 
hibit Loti’s sensitiveness to the aspects of 
nature in widely different climes. We 
quote further from the Tierra del Fuego 
period a striking sketch, giving a vivid 
portrayal of the rude and savage natives: 


. .. One day we met by accident a band of 
natives in a state of savagery, which exceeded any- 
thing we had yet seen. . . . The presence of these 
persons was betrayed by the sound of voices of an 
unfamiliar timbre; We advanced quietly in the 
midst of the thick foliage and were soon face to 
face with a spectacle of hideous novelty. 

These savages were taking their morning repast 
with the voracity of famished beasts; .. . the 
piéce de resistance of this breakfast consisted of 
mussels and other shell fish caught in the bay; but 
we also saw them mangling two penguins, which 
pressed by hunger they had not found it needful 
to cook; some young women of repulsive physique, 
even gnawed at their naked wings. Our arrival 
produced a terrifying effect upon this family, mani- 
fested at first by wild gestures and cries; then in the 
twinkling of an eye they had disappeared and one 
heard only the dry rattle of their voices, like those 
of infuriated apes. We brought them back, how- 
ever... by the offer of biscuits and bread. We 
were promptly surrounded, examined, and touched 
with much curiosity; they found our clothing amaz- 
ing and ridiculous and exchanged remarks with an 
indescribable expression of buffoonery. Their 
ugly heads, lean and square, were all of the same 
type, as always among inferior races which have not 
minvled with others. 





Pasteur’s Methods in the Culture of the Grape 


ASTEUR’S great name has been in the 

public ear a great deal in the last few 
months of his centenary year, and all that 
pathology owes to him has been eloquently 
clarioned to the world, but it has been for- 
gotten what plants owe to his progressive 
methods. And perhaps the importance of 


the plant world is itself under-rated in all 
this clamor and strife for the preservation of 
our Brother the animal and Ourself the man. 





Monsieur Charles Nordmann in the June 
15 Revue des Deux Mondes takes the culture 
of the grape as an example of the applica- 
tion of the Pasteur methods to agriculture. 


Viticulture in France represents a value five times 
greater than the beet-sugar harvest, three times 
greater than the potato, more than the pasturage 
and hay harvest, and equal to the wheat. The 
real value of the land devoted to grapes is from eight 
to ten times greater than that of plowed land, and 
the net products of the viticulture always remain 
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at a level four or five times higher than that of 
cereals and vegetables. In short, in the crown of 
France the finest gem and richest setting is incon- 
testably the marvellous ruby of its wine. 


De Pesquidoux has described the panic 
which seized the Bordelais wine-growers 
when the phylloxera made its ominous ap- 
pearance in their vineyards for the first 
time. The parasitic character of the pest 
was quickly recognized and its agent was 
isolated and studied under the name of 
phylloxera vastatrix. As it is known, in 
fifteen years the phylloxera reduced the 
production of wine in France from 80,000,- 
ooo hectoliters to less than 23,000,000. An 
agriculturist, M. Pierre Viala then began to 
apply Pasteur’s principle of heightening the 
resistance of the animal, person or plant 
before the onset of the disease. Viala had 
found out that the American grape resists 
the phylloxera better after having been 
decimated by its attacks. The American 
grape had developed a state of adaptation 
to the:-phylloxera which amounted to im- 
munity. This immunity is transmitted by 
invariable heredity and is maintained in- 
tegrally in the direct descendants and in 
proportional quantity in hybrids. 

On the other hand, the wine-growers had 
noticed that the American grapes died of 
chlorosis in the calcareous earth of Cha- 
rente, Champagne and Bourgogne. M. 
Viala found in the cretaceous ground of 
Texas some species (notably V. Berlandieri) 
which show a high resistance to calcareous 
deposits. Viala showed experimentally 
that the chlorosis is due to the absorption 
of the calcareous deposit by the roots, but 
the Berlandieri plants had evidently de- 
veloped an immunity to the mineral. All 
of the French vineyards were systematically 
replanted according to these Pasteur prin- 
ciples, using as grafts and root American 
plants which had been carefully selected as 
appropriate to local conditions in the French 
vineyard. On these the old species were 
grafted which gave their characteristic rare 
flavor to the fine old wines. Experience has 
shown that, luckily for the French market, 
the American plant from V. Berlandieri has 
heightened the flavor of the native wines. 
There were indeed some serious drawbacks 
such as the introduction of new parasites 
from America which gave the vineyards the 
cryptogamic plagues of oidium, mildew and 
the black rot. These parasites are like 
microscopic mushrooms. 

M. Viala and his fellow workers isolated 
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the parasites and experimented with them. 
With the mushroom causing black rot, 
Guignardia Bidwelli, Viala found that the 
germs vegetate and fructify with a dose of 
11/tooths of copper sulphate, but at 
1/roooth the multiplications of the insect 
are rare and never occur above 1/1o0oth 
solutions. Viala also found that the 
Guignardia Bidwelli could develop a resist- 
ance by progressive generations so that it 
could at last thrive in media containing 2 per 
1000 of copper sulphate. When these black 
rot parasites, highly immune to copper 
sulphate, were placed on green grapes, it 
was found that the grapes were destroyed 
much more rapidly than with parasites 
taken from other media not influenced by 
copper sulphate, or with spores from the 
vineyards in prey to black rot. 

In another plague called esca, or the 
starch sickness, M. Viala isolated the para- 
site, the polyporus igniarius. The parasite 
does not invade the living tissue; it attacks 
the trunk of the grapevine and kills it by 
the diffusion of a diastase, or soluble fer- 
ment which acts on the tannic bodies by 
oxidizing them and colors them dark brown. 
M. Viala discovered that weak dilutions of 
arsenic acids or of alkaline arsenites added 
to cultures containing the tannin most 
favorable to the polyporus igniarius, arrest 
or completely check its development. 

The esca, or starch plague, was then 
treated by spraying the places where the 
vines were trimmed in spring with alkaline 
arsenites. If these sprayings are carried 
out for two years out of three, the disease 
is stamped out. 

M. Nordmann concludes his study of a 
scientific work which has saved one of the 
greatest sources of the wealth of France, 
with an anecdote on the accident that 
started M. Viala on the path to success in 
the fight with the esca. The laboratory 
porter had shaken up the tubes containing 
the tannin and gelatin in which the escz 
parasite was being cultivated. The upper 
part of the {gelatin broke and was separated 
by a gap from the parasite. M. Viala took 
up the tube and observed at once that the 
lower part where the parasite was had 
taken on a blacker tint than the separated 
gelatin, which the parasite’s diastase had 
not been able to reach because of the 
porter’s awkwardness. 

It is pleasant to remember that our Texas 
plants went over to help France in her 
time of need. 
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Russian Views of Japan 


HE attitude of the Russian Govern- 

ment toward the Japanese has passed 
through many phases since the World War. 
After traversing a period of active hostility, 
it now tends to assume a form of commercial 
rivalry, and a study of some of these phases 
of development is given by Aurelio Palmieri 
in Politica (Rome). 

The Russians regard a Japanese-Ameri- 
can conflict as one of those historical 
fatalities which cannot be avoided, and 
which are providentially designed to give a 
new direction to human affairs. It seems 
to the Russians that the antagonism be- 
tween Japan and the United States is in- 
evitable. It has its chief root in the rivalry 
of both nations in their economic interests 
in China, where Japan would wish to 
dominate, although maintaining in theory 
the principle of the open door, and it has 
its secondary roots in the American laws 
which forbid the emigration of Japanese to 
the United States. To these fundamental 
causes must be added the incitements of the 
other powers, resulting from the competi- 
tion born of the World War. Just as Ger- 
many incited Russia against Japan in 
order to draw the former away from her 
European entanglements, so would Russia 
like to incite the Japanese against the 
United States, in order to make trouble for 
England in the Far East, and to weaken the 
Anglo-Saxon association to which she owes 
her defeat in Europe. 

In the eyes of the Bolshevists, Japan has 
become the Germany of the Far East. The 
spirit of militaristic imperialism, which ani- 
mated the Germans to take up arms against 
E-ngland and France for the conquest of the 
world’s markets, has threatened to trans- 
form the Japanese into enemies of Russia, 
into violators of the liberties of the Asiatic 
peoples. Japan aims at the commercial 
hegemony of the Far East, and these aspira- 
tions tend to reader her an adversary of 
Russia. Soviet Russia wishes for an 
awakening of the Asiatic consciousness, 
while militaristic Japan is seeking to stifle 
it. Ac.d the egoistic and interested policy 
of Japan has found a new incentive in the 
great gains she has derived from the World 
War. Strange to say, the two great adver- 
saries in this domain, Japan and the United 
States, are the only nations which have 
derived great profits from the war. The 





industries of both countries have reached a 
high point in their development, and the 
problem of their domestic prosperity is 
closely bound up with the search for new 
outlets for the sale of their products. 

Japan has become aggressive by an 
organic necessity. The increase of her 
population is becoming more and more 
accentuated, and as her island domain is 
insufficient to contain her teeming millions, 
she is forced to seek for continental outlets. 
This is the true cause of Japanese mili- 
tarism. If the white race is justified in 
dominating over the feebler members of 
the race and over the blacks, why should 
not Japan have the right to dominate over 
the other yellow races? If Russia opposes 
these aspirations, Japan must seek to 
weaken Russia’s influence in the Far East, 
and to raise up a barrier between Russia 
and China. 

It is now recognized that the future of 
Siberia, and in general of all the Asiatic 
territories of Russia, depends much more 
upon their mutual cohesion and coépera- 
tion than upon any possible war between 
the United States and Japan. The Japa- 
nese, with their industrial activity, their 
geographical proximity, and also their 
familiarity with the native idioms and with 
the local customs and traditions, are in an 
excellent position to profit by the immense 
resources of Siberia. But it is only the 
United States which can furnish the great 
amount of capital necessary to transform 
Asiatic Russia into a vast field of produc- 
tive labor. With its mania for destruction, 
Russian Bolshevism has dried up in its own 
country the sources-of economic prosperity, 
and is perhaps preparing for its best-hated 
adversaries, Japan and the United States, 
a vast territory upon which these two states 
will raise up the edifice of their economic 
greatness in the Far East. 

In spite of all antagonisms, however, the 
Bolshevists profess a lively sympathy for 
the Japanese people. They hope to over- 
throw the capitalistic government of the 
land by fomenting a revolt of the prole- 
tariat. The socialistic movement in Japan 
has been largely fostered by Japanese who 
have studied in the United States. The 
program of Izo Abe, professor of political 
economy in a college at Tokio, proposes the 
establishment of an international society, 
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the abolition of the standing army and of 
the fleet, the suppression of castes and of 
titles of nobility, the education of the 
children at the expense of the state, and 
the confiscation of private property. This 
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propaganda has not been altogether futile, 
for already in tg00 a law was proposed for 
determining the entrance age and the hours 
of labor of the children employed in 
factories. 





A Gloomy German Forecast of Poland’s 
Impending Doom 


AY illuminating example of the feeling 
among educated and intelligent Ger- 
mans toward the new or revived states to 
eastward, is offered by Paul Jacob Kaestner 
in the May Rundschau. The cold, deadly 
hatred that guides the whole argument 
bursts out at the close with full self-revela- 
tion—in a Latin quotation! 

French interest in the Poles, we are told, 
is of very recent growth. In 1915 Delcassé 
bargained with the Russian ambassador 
that the Austrian monarchy should be 
broken up into national states, but—Galicia 
should fall to Russia. Yet now the Franco- 
Polish alliance is the first article of faith for 
all Poland’s changing cabinets. The rela- 
tion to France is ‘all but that of a vassal, 
like nothing save the dependence of Portu- 
gal on England.” Economically, France 
is far more than the most favored nation, 
while the Poles gain nothing whatever. Yet 
it is high treason for a German paper in 
Poland even to question the value of such a 
relation. Still, the Memel incident has 
opened many eyes to the fact that France 
is not even an ally to be counted on at need. 
Memel was a first peace-offering toward a 
closer rapprochement to Russia. Already 
Poles in France are abominably treated, 
according to this writer. 

Save the three tiny republics on the 
Baltic, wholly at Russia’s mercy, no new 
state is so insecure as Poland. Russia will 
never accept her existence. Even Keren- 
sky’s foreign minister has just declared that 
no good Russian can include her in any 
Russo-French understanding. The tradi- 
tions of Russian expansion are unaltered 
by the Bolshevistic revolution. Russia’s 
only avenue into Europe is through War- 
saw. “Consider what the Rapallo agreement 
would mean, if there were no Poland.”’ Even 
for a Balkan campaign, Poland would lie, a 
dangerous foe, on Russia’s flank, and she 
stretches like a protecting moat before the 





other upstart states. Even in 1920 she was 
all but recaptured by a cavalry raid. 

Finland lies to one side, in comparative 
security, and will never ratify the defensive 
alliance with Poland which she has already 
declined. The little Baltic states are fully 
aware of their helplessness. A union with 
Rumania, for common defense on the Rus- 
sian frontier, is imaginable, but even that 
state is far more likely to make her own, 
terms with a resistless Russia. The other 
two new Slavic states will never venture 
into such needless peril. Czechoslovakia 
especially can better count on the good-will 
of Petrograd, and is in constant hostile 
friction with her neighbor, so that 2 serious 
collision is quite possible. Poland is weak- 
ening herself, too, by persecution and expul- 
sion of her 40 per cent. of alien subjects. 
These include four million Russians. 

Germany shares this last grievance. The 
unendurable nature of the “Corridor,” de- 
priving Germany of Danzig and cutting her 
off entirely from Kénigsberg, is always to be 
taken for granted. The general racial en- 
mity toward everything German outlasts all 
changes of Polish rulers. 

Has Germany any interest in the contin- 
ued existence of a Polish state? Not if it 
endangers a proper understanding with 
Russia. If Poland showed any considera- 
tion or fairness toward her alien minorities, 
a policy of conciliatory waiting for future 
developments might be at least a temporary 
solution. ‘The other is’—a parody of 
Cato’s ever-recurrent warning: “Ceterum 
censeo, Polomiam esse delendam!” 

The author himself mentions, however, 
an historical fact that should check this 
rash utterance. Poland was, once already, 
completely crushed between Muscovite 
upper and Teutonic nether millstone. And 
yet, to-day three free Slavic peoples stand 
where one stood of old—not without mighty 
friendships, near and far. 
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The French in Syria 


N a paper notably brief and frank, even 

for the Revue Mondiale, M.S. Ferdinand- 
Lop, in the number for June 15, evidently 
tries to revive the courage and hopes of a 
French people disenchanted and weary of 
its experiences in the Near East. The 
opening sentence, indeed, may seem to 
some to strike the wrong key altogether: 
“Since the Armistice, the French tricolor 
floats over Syria, which forms henceforth a 
new extension of France overseas.” It is 
curious to se¢, too, how Frenchmen appeal 
as confidently as Germans to an un- 
broken national tradition downward from 
the great Karl, though he and his were 
certainly neither Gallic nor Latin, despite 
his Celtic conquests and Roman crown. 
Few statements could be more delusive 
than the words that next follow: “Syria 
has been in all ages under the influence of 
French culture. That influence dates from 
Charlemagne, who first interceded with 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid to grant the 
Christians full liberty in their religious 
observances.” 

At least, there is no pretense of altruistic 
self-sacrifice. There is to be economic 
development for the profit of both peoples. 
The watercourses and irrigation systems, 
the products and exports, are catalogued at 
length as grounds for the joy with which the 
writer sees ‘‘so important a country enter- 
ing the domain of France.” 

But in his latter pages the tone changes 
notably. We miss, indeed, any acknowledg- 
ment of the very large part played by 
England in breaking down the Turkish 
misrule in Syria. But it is frankly said 
at last, in the teeth of the French militarism: 
“The mandate given to France is to educate 
the Syrians so that they can one day 
govern themselves, and not merely to put 
in evidence the military power of France 
in Syria!” 

As a’matter of fact, a strong Nationalist 
party has come to feel that the time for 
this full self-government has already ar- 
rived, and even that European overlordship 
is to be resisted, even with the aid of the 
most dangerous Levantine neighbors. The 
Arabic encroachment that centered in 
Damascus seems to be safely and cleverly 
escaped; but a very recent complaint comes 
from Paris that the Kemalists of Angora are 
persistently ‘ nibbling the fringe’ of North- 


ern Syria and that even Aleppo may yet be 
lost (REVIEW oF Reviews for July, p. 87; 
M. Roger Labonne in the Corres pondant of 
May 10). The difficulty in resisting such 
inroads is, largely, that there is very little 
acceptance by the Syrians themselves of 
any French right to sovereignty, organi- 
zation, and economic control—very little 
belief that it will ever lead to Syrian inde- 
pendence. 

The “temporary”? occupation of Egypt 
by the English, the conquest of the North 
African states by the French themselves, 
give abundant explanation for all such 
native doubts. 

Indeed, the author, after setting Bona- 
parte at the end of the array of heroic 
figures—Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Tra- 
jan, Barbarossa, crusaders and sultans— 
that Syria has entertained, exclaims: ‘Not 
all these great men have been her bene- 
factors! Despite their frequently noble 
intentions, their action has usually caused 
her economic ruin. Much less has Syria 
ever regained her original independence.” 

To be sure, the writer insists that the 
greatest sinners in all the long line are her 
latest tyrants: ‘‘The Ottoman rule, es- 
tablished in Syria for centuries, has de- 
stroyed all initiative in the Syrian people.” 
But is that very conviction altogether a fair 
one with which to enter, in good faith, on 
leadership toward eventual independence? 

Perhaps the most encouraging paragraph 
of all is the plain intimation, that the 
English have shown the better way, in the 
Holy Land at least: 

England can serve as a useful model for us. It is 
no longer a military administrator that we see in 
Palestine, but a true civil government, in charge of 
reconstruction in a country where, certainly, there 
is no lack of difficulties! 

The following—and_ closing—sentences 
seem to recognize the conflict in the French 
mind itself, between conquest, exploitation, 
—and faithful guidance: 

Only the future will show whether we are speak 
ing truthfully. France is not without men of 
initiative, capable of organizing a country upon an 
economic and social basis, in intimate co-operation 
with the inhabitants of the occupied country itself. 
But the future must put in operation theories and 
methods very different from those of the past! 

How shall the self-appointed alien rulers 
gain the consent, the good-will, the confi- 
dence of the governed? 
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LEE AND HIS GENERALS—-A PROPOSED GROUP TO BE SCULPTURED ON THE FACE OF STONE 
MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA, BY GUTZON BORGLUM 


A Mountain Memorial of the Civil War 


A interesting account of the remark- 
able work done by Gutzon Borglum, 
the sculptor, in transforming Stone Moun- 
tain, Georgia, into a Confederate Memorial 
is contributed to Art and Archaeology 
(Washington) by Rose V. S. Berry, chair- 
man of the Department of Fine Arts in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Stone Mountain, sixteen miles from 
Atlanta, is an isolated mass of granite, 
seven miles in circumference and one in 
height, in the center of a great valley. The 
cliff-face at the sculptor’s disposal is 800 
feet high and 1500 in its breadth, upon 7060 


feet of which a moving Confederate army 


is to be carved, so as to produce, in the 
sunlight and shadow, the effect of a paint- 
ing, in which groups of recognizable por- 
traits will stand out—notably, a Davis, a 
Lee, and a Wheeler group. 

Under the central group, a great hall 
will be excavated in the cliff, with thirteen 
massive columns in its portico, twelve 
windows, and a door decorated with the 
arms of Georgia. A “recession of 150 
feet at the bottom of the granite wall” 
makes an ideal natural sounding board, 
and determines the site for an outdoor 
theater. The auditorium will be almost 


limitless, without the intervention of the 
radio, as “when Marie Tiffany sang, the 
slightest gradation in the tones could be 
heard a mile away.” The entire site is a 
gift from Mr. Samuel Hoyt Venable, the 
owner of the mountain, to the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, who are to 
dedicate this unrivaled monument “to 
their heroic fathers.”’ 

The preparations for photographing the 
entire future panoramic scene on the pre- 
pared surface of the uncarved cliff, the 
elaborate experiments with artificial lights 
at many miles distance, in general the ap- 
proach to a complete and workable plan to 
conquer the mechanical difficulties of the 
immense task, afford a cheering prospect of 
its comparatively early completion, and 
apparent assurance that Mr. Borglum’s 
ideas will be executed, even if his own life 
should not be sufficiently prolonged to 
realize them in full. 


The detail of the work is almost beyond the com- 
prehension of a layman. The size of the figures 
quite impossible to picture: the horses will be eighty- 
two feet in height; their ears will be as large as 
barrels. The human eye will be like a tub, while 
the carving of a man’s ear will require a ladder to 
operate from his shoulder, his head being eleven 
feet high. 











A Commonly Unused Sense 


T IS a rather curious fact that only three 
of the common birds seem to make any 

constant use of their valuable sense of 
smell. These are the turtle dove (close 
relative of the famous, now extinct pas- 
senger pigeon), the turkey buzzard and 
the famous Canada jay, common about 
hunters’ camps in the northeastern woods. 
Hunters believe that the ‘‘whisky jacks,” 
as they are commonly called, assemble as 
soon as they detect the smoke of a camp- 
fire, and the writer has seen them coming 
from a distance, in the deep forest where a 
camp-fire had been kindled, to watch the 
builders of it, and steal any ‘‘grub” they 
could find. They are as ‘bold as brass” 
about this operation, as the hunters say. 
The present writer has had them pilfer 
bacon he held in his very hands, in the 
Canadian woods. 

The buzzards gather freely wherever 
carrion is displayed. They are valuable as 
scavengers, and are protected by the laws 
of several States. Their aerial movements 
often reveal the whereabouts of a dead 
horse or cow, on which they gather for a 
grand feast. This is plainly the result of 
the operation on their sense of smell, 
which must be preternaturally acute. They 
are never seen to attack any creature that 
shows a sign of life, but they will sit around, 
gravely silent, and watch an expiring cow 
until she is quite dead, and then descend 
for their feast, which is a ravenous one and 
thoroughly completed. 

There are plenty of visible evidences that 
these birds actually do rely upon their sense 
of smell for this work, yet the same sort of 
evidence seems to be lacking from the other 
birds who eat putrid tissue, and must know 
its odor. The northern trappers hate this 
feathered robber, which they often find 
clutched in a trap they had carefully set for 
a mink or other fur-bearing mammal. If 
a Canada jay, or a buzzard, finds such a 
trap, he is pretty likely to rob and spring 
it, and it is little satisfaction to the trapper 
to find the lifeless bird in the trap’s jaws. 


Birds cf a Midsummer Middle-Allantic Day 

One of the queerest of the midsummer 
birds is the crested flycatcher, of unearthly 
cries, and a strange passion for weaving a 
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cast snake-skin into its rough nest, gener- 
ally placed in the hollow of a tree. Why it 
should almost invariably choose a casi 
snake-skin is yet to be clearly explained. 
The nature-fakers say it is for self-protec- 
tion, that it knows that all other birds fear 
a snake, and displays the skin to drive 
them away. But why the fragments of a 
nearly unrecognizable skin, which doesn’t 
mean anything to any knowing bird? The 
nest frequently is placed so far within the 
tree as to be well out of the sight of any 
inquisitive bird, who might see it if it were 
left in plain sight. This must be taken as 
one of the mysteries of Nature which she 
chooses shall remain unanswered. 


A Silent Fisherman 


The great blue herons, or blue ‘‘ crows,” 
are common throughout the United States, 
and are famous as silent and crafty fisher- 
men. The great bird will settle down 
silently at the edge of a stream, or lake, 
assume a statuesque pose, and _ barely 
move for an hour or more at a time. Oc- 
casionally they will steal along through the 
shallow water, moving each foot so'as not 
to cause even a ripple. On seeing a fish near 
by, they pause, take careful aim, and then 
suddenly strike downward. They rarely miss 
their prey, which they seize and_ bolt 
promptly, if of small size, or carry it away 
to a near-by limb, there to be eaten at their 
leisure. 

Adirondack fishermen are confident that 
they take many trout from both lakes and 
rivers, and should be suppressed for that 
reason; but this is a doubtful charge, while 
the fine big bird’s picturesque appearance 
is greatly to his credit, and quite properly 
he is protected throughout most of his 
range. Incidentally the bird is quite able 
to protect himself. With his long bill like 
a rapier, he can strike savage—even dan- 
gerous—blows, and woe be the dog who 
comes near. Most knowing dogs, in fact, 
give the big heron a wide berth. 


A “Wandering Minstrel” on Long Island 


A correspondent of a well-known metro- 
politan daily newspaper writes that he is 
positive he heard an English skylark singing 
recently near t..e great city. The present 
writer believes that this was an instance of 
faulty identification. 
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Several years ago, a number of English 
skylarks were brought from the old coun- 
try, and released on Long Island, where 
they were seen occasionally by American 
observers, but soon they had all disap- 
peared. Probably what the observer heard 
was the night song of the common Ameri- 
can oven-bird, a frequently heard member 
of the great warbler family, which looks a 
good deal like a thrush, because of its 
deeply spotted breast, and walks with a 
mincing gait on pretty, pink legs. Also, the 
bird is a persistent night singer, especially 
in the summer months. The oven-bird is 
the only night singer among the American 
birds, unless one wishes to include the 
nighthawk and the whippoorwill, which are 
not real vocalists. 


Birds of Southern Ohio 


A ride through the southern part of Ohio 
has revealed to the present writer the bird 
life of that region, and probably if the exam- 
ination had been extended to Michigan or 
Indiana, the result would have been much 
the same. Journeying south of Columbus, 
in the center of the State, the writer counted 


about twenty species of birds, all to be seen 
in New York State, with whose bird life the 
writer is familiar. 

The most conspicuous bird seen in the 
Ohio region was a male butcher-bird or 
great northern shrike, along a roadside, 
industriously feeding a voracious young 


bird of the same species. The older bird 
was in full plumage, of steel gray, with black 
trimmings, and seemed very eager in his 
manner. The younger bird seemed impa- 
tient, too. These are the birds which im- 
pale the sparrows on thorns and the like, 
whence their name of “butcher-bird.” 
In a distance of fifty miles, the writer 
counted some thirty-nine species of com- 
mon birds, in the fields or along the road- 
sides. This is probably less than would be 
seen in the same distance in New York. 
Among the birds seen or heard in southern 
Ohio during the first two days of July were 
the yellow-billed cuckoo (very common), 
the flicker (woodpecker), the brown thrasher, 
meadowlark, crested flycatcher, robin, red- 
winged blackbird, cowbird, bobolink, song 
sparrow, vesper sparrow, field sparrow, 
indigo bird (very frequent and in full song), 
chipping sparrow, house wren, nighthawk, 
catbird, redstart (very common and singing 
freely), kingbird, red-winged blackbird, 
cardinal grosbeak, blue jay and barn swal- 
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low. It will be noticed that the above list 
does not include many of the comnfon birds. 
This is because the list was made up from 
birds seen in the first days of July and does 
not include many which sing later in the 
season. 


An Animal Which Changes “ Its Occupation” 


A surprising discovery has been made by 
a German naturalist, Mr. G. Grimpe, con- 
cerning a curious change of life habit on 
the part of that unpleasant looking little 
creature, the book scorpion. This animal 
is particularly plentiful in libraries, where 
it has been hitherto regarded as a beast of 
prey, but as one useful to man since its 
chief food consists of the injurious book 
mites or ‘book lice.”’ 

However, writing in the WNaturwis. 
Umschau (Berlin), Mr. Grimpe tells us that 
observation shows that these book scorpions 
have suddenly altered their mode of living, 
still remaining, however, the friends of 
man, since they have turned to attacking 
the common house fly, which is so disagree- 
able and dangerous a pest in our buildings. 
The observer found great numbers of them 
clinging to the legs of flies. At first he 
thought they were merely seeking an easy 
means of transportation, but he soon per- 
ceived that their purpose was far from being 
so innocent. Those flies which were freed 
from the clinging scorpions exhibited paraly- 
sis of the legs. The parasites clung so con- 
tinuously to their victims as to indicate they 
were feeding upon them. The symptoms 
of paralysis proceed from the poison in- 
jected by the scorpion into the wounds of 
its unhappy prey. 

The flies endeavored by every means in 
their power to get rid of their tormentors, 
but without success. The scorpions seize 
any unlucky fly which happens to crawl 
over them, quick as lightning, and pursue 
the chase of their new victims as zealously 
as they did that of the previous ones. Mr. 
Grimpe tested his observations by experi- 
ments. He placed ten perfectly healthy flies 
in a flat glass-covered dish together with 
twenty book scorpions. Half an hour later 
sixteen of the latter had seized a victim and 
only a few flies were still free of the para- 
sites. Since this custom has never been 
observed before, the naturalist concludes 
that the scorpions have altered their mode 
of life, becoming parasites of flies instead 
of chasers of the humbler prey, the book 
mite. 
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Four Famous New Yorkers: the Political Ca- 
reers of Cleveland, Platt, Hill and Roosevelt. 
By De Alva Stanwood Alexander. Henry Holt and 
Company. 488 pp. 

This book, largely biographical, forms a continua- 
tion of the author’s well-known and exceedingly able 
“Political History of the State of New York.” As 
Volume IV of that work, ‘ Four Famous New York- 
ers” deals almost exclusively with the political 
careers of Grover Cleveland, Thomas C. Platt, 
David B. Hill and Theodore Roosevelt. It is signifi- 
cant of the relative importance of New York State 
politics in American history that these four personal- 
ities, two of whom became outstanding figures in 
our national life, began to be active in the politics 
of the Empire State at almost the same time—about 
forty years ago. Two of the four were to become 
Presidents of the United States, while the other two 
built up powerful political organizations which ruled 
New York State for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Alexander is at his best in the portraiture of 
these great leaders, while at the same time he gives 
a clear and intelligent account of their activities in 
both State and national affairs, and traces the 
effects upon the fortunes of their followers. 


Some Makers of American Literature. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 187 pp. 


Of these lectures, recently delivered at Dart- 
mouth College by Professor Phelps, perhaps the 
most appealing is the first—“ The Man of the World 
and the Man of God”—suggesting a contrast be- 
tween those contemporary Americans, Benjamin 
Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. The third lecture, 


on political ideals, is a suggestive study of Daniel 
Webster and Abraham Lincoln which brings out 
much that was held in common by the two states- 
men. The more strictly literary topics are ‘The 
Spirit of Romance: James Fenimore Cooper,” 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne and Puritanism,” “The 
American Philosopher: Ralph Waldo Emerson,” and 
“The American Humorist: Mark Twain.” 


Selections from the Writings of Thomas Paine. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Carl Van: Doren. 
Boni and Liveright. 298 pp. 


This book of selections from the best of Thomas 
Paine’s writings on political and religious freedom 
forms a valuable addition to the “Modern Library,” 
and is prefaced by an interesting introduction by the 
editor, Mr. Carl Van Doren. 


A Life cf William Shakespeare. By Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin Company. 560 
pp. IIl. 


It was long helieved that comparatively little 
would ever be known about Shakespeare’s private 
life. The discoveries made since the beginning of 
the present century tend to modify this opinion, 
although the details that have been brought to light 
are not of sucha nature as to unsettle the advocates of 
the Baconian theory in their contentions. This 
book by Professor Adams emphasizes Shakespeare’s 
importance as a playhouse proprietor in his day, 
as well as a dramatist and actor. Much of the 
information which Professor Adams gives concerning 
Shakespeare’s public and private career, while 
known heretofore to students of the period, is new 
to the general reader. 





Travel and 


Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Robert M. McBride & Company. 85 pp. IIl. 


Most books about Norway consider only the 
scenic features of the country. Mr. Medill has not 
neglected these, but has found much of interest in 
the Norwegian cities and in the rural life. His aim 
has been to re-create for the reader the atmosphere 
of Norway, rather than to present a mass of detailed 
information. He offers us glimpses of Norway’s 
modern cities, Christiania, the capital, and Bergen, 
the chief commercial port, as well as Trondihem, the 
ancient city of the Vikings, which boasts a cathedral 
founded in the year 1000. There is also a chapter on 
Hammerfest, the world’s northernmost city, in the 
same latitude as southern Greenland. Spitsbergen, 
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Description 


Norway’s new mandate in the Polar Sea, is de- 
scribed in the concluding chapter. 


Rider’s New York City. Compiled under the 
general editorship of Fremont Rider by Frederic 
Taber Cooper and others. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 670 pp. With maps. 


Mr. Rider’s “ Guide Book for Travelers,” as it is 
termed on the title-page, is really an encyclopaedia 
of modern New York City. The range of informa- 
tion that it presents is nowhere else to be found be- 
tween the covers of a single volume. The new edi- 
tion of this indispensable book takes note of the 
many changes in New York’s physical features 




















which have been brought about in one way or 
another during the past seven years. 


Vacation on the Trail. By Eugene Davenport. 
Macmillan. tor pp.. Ill. 


Professor Davenport is convinced that more 
Americans should spend at least a part of their vaca- 
tion time each year in mountain-climbing. He is 
himself an experienced mountaineer, and in this 
little book he suggests to us what may be seen and 
learned in the course of a month’s tramp through 
the Rockies, and appends a series of practical direc- 
tions on outfitting for the trail. 


Planning a Trip Abroad. Edited by Edward 
Hungerford. Robert M. McBride & Company. 
300 pp. Ill. 


The novice in travel who is about to go abroad will 
find the greater part of the preliminary planning 
done for him in this little book by Mr. Hungerford, 
and will have many troublesome questions answered 
before he can ask them. Indeed, it would require 
some thought on the part of an experienced traveler 
to point out any important thing that Mr. Hun- 
gerford has omitted. In 300 small pages he has 
covered the essentials of up-to-date European travel. 
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Sailor Town Days. By C. Fox Smith. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 182 pp. II. 


The books of Conrad and others have made many 
a landsman feel the lure of the sea, and in this little 
book all who love ships and sailors will find much 
entertainment. It is a description of seaport towns 
the world around, but chiefly those of England. In 
the account of Liverpool there are interesting 
references to the American packets and clippers of 
a by-gone day pictured elsewhere in this number of 
the REVIEW. 


Swinging Lantern. By Elizabeth Crump Enders. 
D. Appleton and Company. 358 pp. IIL. 


An entertaining account of modern Chinese life, 
written by an American woman. Mrs. Enders: 
describes many strange, out-of-the-way scenes 
which have been witnéssed by few Western travelers. 


Spain in Silhouette. By Trowbridge Hall. Mac- 
millan. 351 pp. With map and other illustrations. 


A book about the Spain of to-day, with a chapter 
on the King, airplane views of Madrid and Seville, 
and other features which bring home to us in an 
almost startling way the modernity of a land that was 
old before America was known. 





Reference Books 


Man’s Prehistoric Past. By Harris Hawthorne 
Wilder. Macmillan. 463 pp. 


In this book Professor Wilder attempts to give the 
chronology of human existence on the earth before 
the time in which man began to record his own his- 
tory. He gives his readers an insight into the mate- 
rial and methods of modern study of the prehistoric 
time, and follows this with systematic accounts of 
the prehistory of Europe, Africa, Asia and the two 
Americas. The concluding chapter is an interesting 
account of the known types of prehistoric man. In 
view of the rapid advances recently made in this 
field and the widespread interest in the subject, such 
a book as this was greatly needed. 


Egyptian History and Art: with Reference to 
Museum Collections. By Mrs. A. A. Quibell. 
Macmillan. 178 pp. IIl. 


This brief account of Egyptian history and art 
was written as an historical guide to Egyptian col- 
lections in the museums. It is recommended by the 
author that the book should be used both before and 
after visiting museums. The general reader can 
make use of it for the purpose of getting an impres- 
sion of the great length of Egyptian history and the 
divisions into which it naturaily falls. Special pe- 
riods can be more fully studied in other authorities. 


The Outline of Literature. Edited by John 
Drinkwater. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 295 pp. Il. 


The world’s great authors and great books, from 
Homer’s time to our own, are represented in this 
three-volume “Outline of Literature.” Mr. John 
Drinkwater, who has won fame in America as the 


author of the play “Abraham Lincoln,” is the chief . 





editor of the work, which aims to give clear, con- 
cise, compact and helpful studies of each author 
and his message. Mr. Drinkwater has been assisted 
by such contributors as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, Mr. Granville Barker and 
Mr. Sidney Dark. The supervising editor of the 
American edition is Professor John Erskine, of 
Columbia University. 


The New Larned History. By J. N. Larned. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany. Vol. III.: Chopin to Elec., pp. 1737-2638. 
Vol. IV.: Elec. to Frob., pp. 2639-3542. Til. 


Volumes III and IV of the New Larned History 
go far to confirm the favorable opinion of that work 
which we formed after an examination of the first 
two volumes. The selections from standard writers, 
appearing under each general topic, seem to have 
been made with discriminating care. Among the 
wholly new articles appearing in the third volume 
is that on Czechoslovakia. It is interesting to note 
that more than 25 per cent. of the fourth volume 
is devoted to England and English literature and 
more than 36 per cent. to France. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 608 pp. 


The treatment of business, financial and legal 
topics is brought quite up to date in this dictionary. 
There are more than 500 pages of definitions and 
explanations of important terms used in the business 
and financial world, and the appendix gives full 
information on the monetary systems of the United 
States and foreign countries. 








Motion Pictures in Education. By Don Carlos 
Ellis and Laura Thornborough. With an Introduc- 
tion by Philander P. Claxton. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 284 pp. III. 


The use of films for educational purposes has now 
advanced to a stage which seems to demand a prac- 
tical handbook for those who employ these visual 
aids. The producers of educational films also need 
a book which will inform them of the requirements 
of the schools, so that they may make their films 
conform to the best pedagogical practice. Perhaps 
one reason why the producing companies have 
seemed tardy in meeting the demands of the schools 
has been the lack of an authoritative expression on 
this subject. The book by Don Carlos Ellis and 
Laura Thornborough discusses the pros and cons of 
the use of motion pictures in education, shows what 
the actual advantages are and how films should be 
related to the instruction in the various grades and 
then proceeds to give lists of films that are available 
for such purposes. There is a full description of 
methods and technique of installation and opera- 
tion, and an appendix contains a selected list of 
distributors. 


The Community Newspaper: Its Promise 
and Development. By Emerson P. Harris and 
Florence Harris Hooke. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 378 pp. 

In Part I of this book the general reader will find 
a clear statement of the reasons for the existence of 
the newspaper as a community institution. The 
remainder of the book is addressed more particu- 
larly to the men and women who are making the 
newspapers of to-day and especially the country as 
distinguished from the city journal. Part IT deals 
with creative editorial service. Part III with build- 
ing circulation and advertising, and Part IV with 
the publisher and his field. The problems of the 
small town newspaper have never before been so 
fully treated. 


The Story of the Typewriter: 1873-1923. 
Herkimer, N. Y.: The Herkimer County Historical 
Society. 142 pp. II. 


The Historical Society of Herkimer Ccunty, 
New York, has done an excellent piece of work in 
preparing and publishing the story of the type- 
writer in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the production of the first writing machine on a 
commercial basis at Ilion, New York. The machine, 
whose manufacture was there begun half a century 
ago, was the invention of Christopher Latham 
Sholes, a Wisconsin newspaper man. It is worthy 
of record that Mr. Sholes invented the name of his 
device as well as the mechanism itself. No one 
before his day seems to have hit upon the word 
“typewriter,” although there had been many 
unsuccessful attempts to make ‘“‘typographs” and 
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“Burt’s 
Family Letter Press’? was the name of a device 


writing machines of various styles. 
that was patented as early as 1829. The type- 
writer made at [lion by the Remingtons under con- 
tract was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876, but attracted far less 
attention than the telephone, which was exhibited 
under the same roof. The notable place which the 
typewriter has taken in the business world is to be 
recognized by a semi-centennial celebration to be 
held at Ilion on September 12 of the present year. 


The Open Door Policy. By En Tsung Yen, 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 191 pp. 


A succinct account of the course of political events 
in the Far East since China’s door was opened. The 
author, himself a Chinese, believes that in order to 
secure equal opportunity in commerce and industry, 
the Powers should help to make China strong. Dr. 
Yen was formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Shanghai College, and for several years has been 
a lecturer at Georgetown University. 

By Rear Admiral 
183 pp. 


Admiral Benson gives a brief survey of the 
Colonial period in American shipping, the whaling 
industry, the era of American packets and clipper 
ships and steam navigation, and follows this with 
chapters on Government aid to shipping, America’s 
persistent desire for a merchant marine, and the 
United States Shipping Board. To Navy men, like 
Admiral Benson, the recent Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament has emphasized the need 
of a merchant marine under our own flag. 


The Merchant Marine. 
William S. Benson. Macmillan. 


Wall Street: Fifty Years After Erie. By Ernest 


Howard. Boston: The Stratford Company. 


18r pp. 

This is a newspaper man’s incisive account of the 
making and breaking of the Jay Gould railroad 
fortune. Mr. Howard takes up the story where the 
late Charles Francis Adams, in his essay “‘ A Chapter 
of Erie,” left it. It is a dramatic narrative. 


The Forests of New York State. By A. B. Reck- 
nagel. With an Introduction by Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. 167 pp. Til. 

This book deals chiefly with the economic aspects 
of New York’s forests. The Empire State was 
originally a forested area, and even to-day has large 
forest reserves. Professor Recknagel sets forth 
what forests have meant in the past development of 
the State and the Nation and what their present 
significance and potentialities for the future are. 
He suggests how a proper forest policy might restore 
and maintain the productivity of. New York 


Macmillan. 


woodlands. 









